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'hz ■UiMZ&tiQax.onM MouZd Zikz to exp^e^-A tktln. tkanfn to- 

- tkt tzackiA^ 0^ COhTTACT Sckool ^o^ pzvruUUing 6ack i cXc-iZ 
zxamincution tiiZAA -ickool. We ve^t( muck cup^kzcajUlz tiiz 
^xzzdom tfiei/.gave oa to movz in, out and about CcJWTACT* ^o^ 
thz puA.j306Z^ oi iAZzK\jimuiQ, quLZitLoning and tz&tJjLg tkz 
j^tudzrLt!^. Back tzackzK aJUo contxibuXzd a QXzaX. dzat to 
tkU 6tudy by ogAzzing to a Izngthy intzn.vi^ and by 
compZzting suiting ^ccitzi. 

- tkz, ^ttudzni^ CONTACT ^o\ comj:Zzting ouzitLonna^Lid^ , ^ting 
^calzi and ^^tandaxdizzd tziiti and ^O/t ag/izzing tc .u[ttn.\;<m:i . 

' tkz wo-tfee/w oi CChTTACT Czntxz iA)ko r^xtiU.patzd hi tkz ^tuudy 
by ogAzzing to tzngtky intvivizjm. - 

- tiiz ^^zc^ztaA.Lzi ojj CONT\CT Mko kzlpzd idzntiiy tkz yumzii, 
addAz6;>Z6 and 'pkonz numbzfL6 tka, {^.tidznth. 

- the txu.iitzz!i, pAXnoipatii , adminOtViativz pzuonnzi and iooial 
agznts who kzlpzd uud -Ldzntli^y tkz nzzdb a 3 dAovci.it i-tudznti. ' 

• .vt/c. Rznato Pablo wko condacXza ^tadznt intzAvizwi danXng tkz 
.tzzond yza/t^oi thz i^tudy. " 

- ^/l^i. Lynda. Gaovz4> who condactzd a 6tudznt -intzAvleiOi , 
zodzd dojta and did iome daXa analy^ii,. „ 

- P-U^cltia Hmitt Mko <izcoAdzd data ^Aom thz htadznti' 
6ckooZ xzzoJtd&, zodzd data and did data analyiA^i. 

' Ma^. UZy }Mobabic who did tkz LayouJt and typing thz 
iinal KzpdKZ. 

- to. ^taUy Ctizng ^^^ho zdUzd tiiz AzpoAX: 

- V\, Ed liSxighX, ii)ho pAjjvidzd advizz and guA.dancz tkAougnout 
,thz zntiiz itady and zditzd tkz n.zpofit. 



[ 



"Ud thing 4j> going to v^onk zxczpt whjdt 
mi&t& -t/ie itud^nti ' iimediatz pQAczption& 

OfJ vAiat thzy ^tzJi tkzy should be doing 

I*- • 

in school," 



HoAAy SmouUzA, 
{CONTACT tzcLchex) 
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"All 6tudejnt6 aXt&nd ^oA. an zduxLCutLon. I atte.nd ^OA. tht 
4'ame hzmoyi, I mtUd MViy nuck tikt to ^uAthzA. my 6tujdUz6 
in EngtUh and maXkmaZicM . 

I muM tikz to ItoAn to conmnUcatz uUXh tzacheAS a& 
ptoplt fUJLthvi than nuJitu o^ aJU pzoplz. I would tikz 
to comrmjufUzatz bztJtVi with thz wonXd, 

I Moutd tikz Aomz hzJbp and di^cJjptinz in school, but I 
ijoouZd aJLbo tikz to mfik on my own, I gafc44 T nzzd to 
bz paihzd a tittZz, but I tUiz to woxk on my otm timz 
and Izv&t. 

Today, I ^.nd it ii hand to took {^o/l a job with an zd- 
ucation. How about without? 

I havz a good ^tudznt to tzachzfi nzlationihip with my 
tQAchojt who iJ> ^antaiitic — not too hand and not too 

60f^t." 



[COKTACT Jbtudznt) 
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"T ^eeZ 6;Cudznti come to COKTACT be.cxmz tkzy oaz 
ignofi^d cut otheA 6ckooJU, thty comz ioK dUejntion, 

And I iteJi 6omt itadzfjti come, haJio. becattie ^ >a on 
eoAi/ iichoot to adju&t to. 

And CLMtKdA \ejUon thzy tome to CONTACT l& faecooie no 
othzA, school vooiUd acctpt ikm. 

I came to COfrfACT faecno&e I got klckiLd out oi motheA 
j^chool. Tfie ^etuon I go-t fe^cfeed oat >66 I couldn't^ 
cope tu6tfi -tfieiA i>chool. 

Some ^tudent6 come -to CONTACT faecaxxAe ;t/iet/ have p/Lofa-6em4 
wK^ch rto one tc-cZ£ tiitzn to 

I 

« (CONTACT -i^ent) 



--CV- 
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**Mo6t 6tLLdznti cutXznd ickool iofi a better. 
zdujKvUon OK faecooie thty can't jj-mot a j-ob 
and need a plac,z to be during tJit day,". 



(A CO^ACT 4>tujdzyU] 



» 



"StudznU havz come jfcb COUTACT btcmbt tht 
opponXtmUy to t^jojin at thtvi om. pace mXh 
n.0 oYit to .bw^ then, Tkzy come hzAz to Izann 
to 6tudy and havz a bttteA tdmcjition. li 
4ome itudtruU don't Ukt It, tkzy ininltif £eave. 
IK thtLf Ukz it, tkzy AtAy. tha^t day^, yoa 
oAfe faetteA -til tiiz ikUh a gfuxdt ^e£ve. 

. Maw, yoa Cjan't even 6e a gaJibag^man tuctkout 
a fjAodz ^dtvz zducxuUon, H^jfUftkoJiz oAzn't 
any tiacheM that^UZ you. upfScth thzAA fuiluM 
and no one g-cvei yoa a dzadtinz on yeuA MOKk, 

I think i^ thoAZ weAe mofiz CONTACT 6ckooJU, a. 
lot moAe dfiopoati vjoatd go back to ickool." 



(COMTACT itudtrvt] 
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During the 1973-74 school year, the Research Departinent of the 
Board of Education for the City of Toronto completed a study of dropout 
students entitled Patterns of Dropping Out (Young -and Reich 1974) . Here are 

» 

three quotations from that study: , 



"Tke. ^'Czt oi the dAnpouX. pAxjblm In ToJwrUo <^ . 
F/tom ouA ^ajnfxLt, iaiz t&ZimcuU tiicut appAoxAjnUzly 1,500 
iituudwtSt dnappzd ouX. ovtn. tkz ccime o^ tkz (/eri/t, ok Z4 
pvt zznt 0^ tkz total ^tcondoAy school popoJUtLon. Tkli 
AM a njUt about 2 1/2 tanejt whxt fuu been KZpoAXtd f,0K 
othVL HzVw boxoagllA. ■ SKzaJUng down thztit ^guA.t& by 
QfiadzA, it cLppzoA^ that only 40 pcA ctnt o^ 4-tade>tti 
zntZAAAQ gAadz nitiz Ml gnaduatz ^Kom gnadz tM^\JZ and 
onJLy 20 pzA cznt ^Aam gnakz tkUitzzn." 

[pagz 43) 

'*Tkz pijcutuJiz 0^ dAopovita tijkich zmzAgzi i^^m thU i^tudy 
<i oi^ young adblti wko6z dzcAJ^lon to Izuvz i>cJxool ^4 
poAt oi thz ^obAiz a{i thzlt own pvaonatLty , ^^Auajnt 
(LiAC'jmta.nc.zJi and vim o^ thif, iutuAZ, <u v^ztL x& tkzAJi 
pa^t Aztond oi pooAZA than avvui^z cjiadzniU. pz-i^oAmancz." 

Xpage 43) 

"Each. dAopout i4> an individual. . . .thzAZ l& no 6inglz 
solution that thz ^zkooJU C£tn adopt. Solutioru nzzd 
to bz taUloAzd to thz ^zvzAnl diUzAzrU. typzi o^ 
dAjopout&. ^uAthzAmoAZ, thzAZ can bz no 6implz 4oZution6 
^incz mo4t ^tudznt6 dnop out in AZ6pon&z to ^0Acz& 
zxtZAnal CL& wzlL an intzAnal to thz school."- 

ipagz 43) 



The study identified six general types or patterns of dropping ^. 
out which fairly well described most of ^e Toronto student dropout population. 
These were : 

(1) The Work Oriented (53% ) 

These students are interested in assuming adult roles and in 
getting a job that serves that function for them* However, 
they do not h^fve a clear idea of how their lives might develop 
later on. For these students, dropping out to wo^k might be 
beneficial, allowing theni to mature and develop a clearer idea 
of ^ere they want tV go. • 
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(2) The Classic Dropout (23%) 

These students have exhibited poor attitudes to school, have 
poor attendance^ are failing subjects and are among the oldest 
at their grade level. For these students, leaving school is 
a negative act* They have no clear idea of their futzuxe d 
are likely to be unemployed after leaving. 

(3) The Family Supporter (7%) 

These are often New Canadians who leave school, sometimes against 
their wishes r to help support their families in times of crises. 
It is unlikely that these students ^ .1 be able to continue 
full-time education in the future, 

(4) The Homemaker (6%) 

These yoang women leave school either to take up homemaking 
directly or to obtain employment in order to save money for 
maurriage or a family. Leaving school is part of their life 
plan. Many of them are currently working. Economic pressures 
Hiay force many of them to seek further training and to continue 
in employment, rather than take up full-time homemaking. 

(5) The Intellectual Elite (3^) 

These students have a variety of persoAal goals and a value 
system which emphasizes individuality • They do not view them- 
sel^gg§^ part of the mainstream of society and in many cases ^ 
embody the "active radical response*" These students have the \^ 
capacity to do well in school, but have renounced the system. ' / 

(6) The Cultural Isolate (2%) 

Some recent immigrants experience considerable difficulty in 
adjusting to the cultural and social environment of the school 
system. Although these are one of the highest achieving of 
the dropout groups, their isolation has caused them to withdraw 
from school . 

During November of 1976, a committee was formed in response to Trustee 
Barr's request that the Director of Education, in consultation with the Chair- 
man of the Board, bring forward recommendations relating to each of the six 
general types or patterns of dropping out. 

The committee, which became known as the Patterns of Dropping Out 
Committee, presented its report containing thirty recommendations to the School 
Programs Committee of the Board of Education for^ the City of Toronto in June 
of 1977, 
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One of the committee's reconmendations which was received and ap- . 

/ 

proved by the School Programs Committee and addressed the general problem of 
dropouts was: ^ 

**\.tha;t tkz CorutjLCt School Conczpt be <L^(iimttd to 
deisAJncne how it meeXd tke. neecfi oi dAopouZ &tadznt^." 



(Minutes of the Board, June 28, 1977, 

page 12) 



The Patterns of Dropping Out Committee felt that such an evaluation 
wouldi serve to: (1> provide CONTACT School with valuable feedback and 
(2) identify* elements of the CONTACT School Concept which could b€' adopted by 
other schools (r egular or alternative) co help meet the needs of dropout or 
potential dropout students. 

The evaluation addressed the following four questions: 

(1) What are the needs of dropout students? 

(2) What are the characteristics of the dropout students in 
CONTACT? 

(3) How does CONTACT attempt to meet the needs of dropout 
students as identified in (1) above? 

(4) Which elements of the program at CONTACT are successful 
in meeting the needs of dropout students? 

The evaluation was designed and carried out by the Research 

Department of the Board of Education for the City of Toronto over a period of 

two years according to the following timetable: 



July 1977 - Au^st 1977 
September 1977 - December 1977 



January 1978 - May 1979 
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June 1979 - Augiist 197: 
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- the study was designed; 

- the study was described to the 
Area Superintendents and the 
staff at CONTACT and their co- 
operation Was assured; 

- the needs of dropout students 
w^pe identified; 

- some instruments were developed; 
tests were chosen; 

- more instruments were developed; 

* data were collected by using tests / 
questionnaires # interviews and 
by examining school records; 

- data were analyzed; 

- the report was written. 



0 HIv<5T0Ry OF CONTACT SCHOOL 

During the spring of 1972, a group of educators coirposed of theorists 
and teachers evolved a plan for setting up a school designed to meet the 
needs of tvo groups of young people 

U 

(1) dropouts, and 

(2) students enrolled in secondary schools but 
not benefitting by their programs • 

The alternative school was to be called CONTACT and the proposal 
drawn up by the educators, requesting the full-time placement in September 1972 • 
of four teachers and two lay^issistants for a proposed enrolment of approxi- 
mately fifty students, was passed by the Board of Education for the City of 
Toronto in June 1972. The proposal with addendum, reco?miendations and amend- 
inents is given in Appendix A. A pamphlet describing CONTACT distributed by the 
Board of Education for the City of Toronto is given in Appendix B. 

Unfortunately, the proposal was submitted and approved only after the 
1972 budget had been passed and teaching positions had been allotted to schools 
for the ensuing academic year* The CONTACT group was informed that the four 
teaching positions for CONTACT could be created only if and when it was demon- 
strated in September that the actual secondary school attendance figures exceeded 
the projections made the previous spring. 

Rather than suspend plans for the school nintil October, it was decided 
to request that CONTACT begin in the fall as a part-time program, and then 
switch to a full-time program in January 1973* A proposal requesting this was 
submitted to th^ Advisory Vocational Committee. Consequently, on August 24, 1972, 
the Board approved CONTACT on a part-time basis for the fall of 1972- A budget 
of $8,700 for thirty teaching hours per week and twenty-four lay-assistant 
hours per week and $2,000 for equipment and supplies was also passed for the 
period from September 1972 to December 197^.^ ^ 
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Because CONTACT was unable to ' agin full*tixne operations in the fall 
of 1972, major alterations had to be made in the original proposal. It was Im- 
possible to build up a continuouf program that fould focus on the affective 
development of the students outside of formal class time. There was no permanent 

lo ::ation to which the students could go and .be comfortable during any part 
cf the day and there were no full-time staff members v*io could contribute in a 
positive way to the day-to-day activities and development of the students* The 
evening program was of most interest and benefit to those students who worked 
full time during the day. 

Since the part*time operations not only affected the affective devel- 
opment of the students but affected their cognitive development as well / the 
CONTACT group came to the decision that it would not be beneficial for CONTACT 
to continue on a part-time basis* 

Consequently, on March 22, 1973, representative students and 
teachers of CONTACT presented a proposal for CONTACT for the 1973-74 school yeay 
which was endorsed by the Board of Education for the City of Toronto and for- 
warded to the Budget Committee with a recommendation that a full-time program 
be included in the 1973 budget. The proposal for the 1973-74 school year was 
much the same as the original proposal for CONTACT (Appendix A); however, based 
on their experiences, the following changes and additions were made: 
Studentr Body 

The group hoped to attract the students from the downtown area who 
required extra help in the basic ikills. They hoped that the Boaurd of Education 
would instruct the secondary schools in Toronto to provide a list of students who 
dropped out of the regular program so they could make a personal contact with 
the students and encourage them to enroll in an alternative program* 

ERIC is 
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Teachers ^ 

* Beca\3se of the nature of the student body, the group expected the Board 

to assign teacher positions in the same student ratio Sls was used in the special 
high schools in the city (seven teachers would be required for 100 students) . 

In addition, they felt that 35 hours per week of lay-assistant time 
was essential to the ope'ration. 
Accommodation * . 

The group askec for a setting designed for 100 "students. They wanted six 
classrooms, one common room and some kitchen facilities. If they had to share 
a building, they hoped for one entrance they could use exclusively. 
Curriculum . ^ 

The group proposed that the curriculum would take the follovving form for 
the majority of CONTACT'S students: 

(a) Basic Skills 

Approximately 40% of the curriculum would involve concentrated 
and structured work in the area of^^^nguage and mathematics 
skills . 

(b) Community Studies Courses 

Another 40% of the curriculum would consist of an integrated 
program aimed at raising the students* consciousness of their 
immediate community. Such subjects as consumer education, law, 
man in society, geography, home economics, history, world 
politics r health, environmental science, and nursery school and 
child care would be combined to provide a basic program in com- 
munity orientation. 

(c) Optional Courses 

The remaining 20% of the curriculum would consist of optional 
courses: art, music, physical education, typing, theatre arts, 
etc. 

The students' need for short-term goals would be met by operating 
the conin\jnity studies and optional couirses according to three-week modulea^ in 
the afternoon which would allow the students to obtain one-quarter of a credit 
for each module . O 



For 1973-*74 school yeaxr six rooms on the third floor of the 
Duke of York Elementary School were made available to CONTACT and the Principal 
of Castle Prank High School oecame the signing officer with the following 
responsibilities: 

(a) Staffing 

The signing officer shall ensxire that any new member of the 
staff of CONTACT be properly qualified. However, aside from 
thiSr the choice of the staff member will be made by the 
staff "and students of CONTACT as stated in the proposal which 
the Board has already passed, subject to the submission of 
its decision to** th« appropriate officials of the Board for 
consideration . 

(b) Accreditation of Courses 

Since it is the legal responsibility of the signing officer 
to ensure that accredited courses fall within the guidelines , 
contact's signing officer shall inspect all courses of study 
for this purpose and shall submit to the Ministry for approval 
any courses for which there are no current guidelines* 

(c) The Granting of Credits 

As it is the legal responsibility of the signing officer to 
ensure that any student granted a credit has earned it,. CONTACT'S 
signing officer may wish to attend classes in the school or to 
examxne the work of any student in any subject. The CONTACT 
staff will comply with any such wish on request. 

(d) In any other matters, the staff and students of CONTACT shall 
make decisions democratically. 

(e) There will be continuous liaison (on a weekly basis) and con- 
sultation between the staff and the signing officer on all 
matters concerning: 

1* responsibility as designated under current legislation; 

2, matters affecting the security, health and welfare .of 
the students; 

3, the maintenance of a positive learning atmosphere; and 

4, the professional responsibilities of members of the OSSTF 
(Ontario' Secondary School Teachers' Federation). 

Approximately thirty students were in attendance at the school ' s 

opening on September 4, 1973 and the enrolment increased to seventy-five in 



These responsibilities are a combination of: (1) conditions laid down by the 
Ontario Ministry of Education, (2) requirements of the Board of Educati-^n for 
the City of Toronto and p) requests of CONTACT Jt^ff . 
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January 1974. At that point, enrolment was frozen ^nd the decision was made 
to consolidate the student body into sixty regularly ilttending students who 
were gaining maximum benefit from the school. 

ceuTACT operated on a democratic basis, the school's signing officer 
delegated responsibility in most matters to the staff. The staff in turn (with 
the exception of the area of program, Cor which it retained control) delegated 
much responsibility to the student body which dealt with matters relating to 
general activities and styjdent ijivolvement within the school. 

In March of L974, CONTACT staff and students reported two drawbacks 
to sharing facilities at the Duke of York Elementary School. First, because of 
the location of the stairs, it was necessary for the students at CONTACT to 
enter and leave through a main area of the Duke of York classes. Unfortunately, 
this caused some problems and on several occasions CONTACT students were repri- 
. manded for loitering in the area or for being involved in "hassles" with students 
from the elementary school. Secondly, while the classroom space was certainly 
sufficient for the number of students enrolled, the lack of 3pec;iali2:ed areas 
was a problem — especially a library-study room, a science lab and adequate gym 
facilities. For these reasons , the staff and students felt that a change of 
location slimed necessary for the fall. 

t Also, during .March of 1974, the signing officer asked to be relieved 
of his duties so that he could devote more of his time to his own school- The 
CONTACT Staff requested th^t the araa superintendent, or some other person from 
the administration, be appointed to the position. 

At the meeting of the Alternative in Education Committee of March 11, 1974, 
the (foNTACT Staff presented a detailed outline of the school's operation" for the 
1973-74 academic year' (most of the details have been described in the preceding* 
paragraphs). At that time, the staff also presented the following requests for 
the 1974-75 academic year: i ^ 
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(1) They expected an enrolxneuL '?f 'approximately 100 students for 
the 1974-75 academic year (they had thirty dtudents on a 
waiting list). They hoped to be able to expand to accommodate 
all the students and to provide roorfe flexibility (in terms 
of types of courses given and assignment of individual help) 
with the extra staff generated (to make up a total of seven 
teachers) . 

(2) As stated above, they were seeking alternate accominodation. 
Ideally, they wanted to be in their own buildip*^; however, 
if that were not possible, they wanted a space ccn^^letely 
set off from the rest of, the building with their own direct 
access to the outside. They wanted the space to include seven 
classroors, as well as rooms suitable for a student^staf f 
lounge, a library, an office and a storage area. They wanted 
a minimum of 10 hours per week of gym use and access to an 
auditorium ox other room which would s^at 100 people. 

(3) They hoped that the agreement they had had with the first 
signing officer would form the basis of their relationship 
with the future signing officer. 

(4) They expected that the general program would closely follow 
that which had been in operation during the 1973*74 academic 
year with the addition of a wider range of subjects made 
possible by the increase in staff. They particularly wanted 
to introduce typing and included the purchase of the necessary 
equipment in their budget. 

(5) Since CONTACT had never received the initial grant traditionally 
given new schools to purchase non-recurring items, they re- 
quested a larger capital budget to purchase such items as 
library books, science equipment, physical education equipment, 
furniture, audio-visual equipment and office equipment. They 
were willing to accept used items which might have beer}; available 
within the school system. 

CONTACT opened, for the second year of full-time opera'tion^ on 
September 3, 1974, again on the third floor of the Dioke of York Elementary School. 
Bnro^ent increased steadily from forty-two students in September to eighty-six 
students in March. The new signing officer Was the area superintendent. 

The program at CONTACT had become fairly well established by that 
time and was divided into five general are^s (the 1974-75 timetable is shown in 
Appendix C) : 
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Basic Skills «^ 
Mathematics - When students enrolled at CONTACT r their achievexaent level 
was assessed and they worked individually at their own rate from that point* 
Most students were working at a pre-grade-nine level. Students completed 
successive units of worksheets and were tested at the end of each unit before 
being allowed to move to the next, 

English - Students worked individually at their own speed r using material 
from a weekly "package" of assignments* The program was structured in such 
a way that every student had to complete weekly assignments in three areas 
of lamguage development creative expression, reading comprehension and 
appreciation and language usage , ^ » 

Community Studies a 
This was the broad name used to describe academic subjects taught in the 
afternoon for four days a week in three^week modules. Approximately thirty 
class hours were spent on each subject and special permission was granted 
by the Ministry to award one-quarter of a credit for each course successfully 
completed. At the end rf each three-week period/ the students chose which r 
of several courses offered, they would take during the next three weeks* 
Affective Education 

In addition to the academic subjects, approximately five hours each week 
were devoteJ to the affective program which consisted of three group periods, 
a weekly general meeting, a physical education period, a speakers' hour 
and a judiciary committee meeting. 
Individual Studies 

On Wednesday afternoon, the program was run on an individual basis. Several 
students did volunteer work in community agencies, while others could work 
on an individual course of their cwn choosing, take part in a film appreciation 
class or attend general study hall. ^f) 
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£• Extra-Curricular Activities 

The students and staff played sports together every Tuesday evening. Several 

0 

field trips were taken during the yeeu:. 

During their second year' at Emke of York Elementary School, the C0NT7 
staff and students found that the problems they had outlined the preceding year 
with respect to that location had become more acute and, because they also wanted 
to expand the program, felt that the need for another location was 'even more 
pressing ^nd should be a top priority for the fall of 1975, They presented the 
Board of Education for the City or Toronto with the following list of priorities ' 
to aid in the search for new accommodation: 

1. The schpol should be located in the River-Gerrard area 
^where most of the students live. 

2. There should be space suitable for eight teachers plus 
a student/staff lounge, a library, an area suitable for 
a science laboratory, an office, washrooms and a minimum 
of ten hours per week access to a gym, 

3. A more open area which vTOuld be adapted to various uses. 

4. Sharing with an elementary school would be better than 
sharing with a secondaxy school • 




At the meeting of the Alternatives in Education Committee of April 16, 
1975, a ^resolution was approved to establish a Search Committee to find different 



space fo^ the CONTACT program for the 1975-76 school year. CONTACT also requested 
that the nimber of staff be raised from six to eight for September 1975* 

CONTACT was located at Duke of York Elementary School for the 1975- 
76 school year and was eventually staffed by seven teachers. 

On February 1, 1976, CONTACT School opened up a storefront education 
centre on Parliament, North of Dundas Street. It was staffed by one full-time 
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teacher assigned from CONTACT School and a co-ordiftator and two youth workers 
paid by a LIP^ grant (the grant also covered the rental of the building and a 
telephone) . The Centre was esteOt)lished becaure the staff had experienced dif- 
ficulty in reaching a certain portion of the students. Those young^ people 
seemed to want something from the school — they went fairly regularly and 
"hung around" — and yet they seemed unable and/or unwilling to go to classes 
and benefit from the instruction. Because many of thos« students came from the 
immediate neighbourhood and from very low socio-economic settings, the school 
felt especially concerned about providing some kind of program for them which 
would be of benefit.. 

The CONTACT Centre provided a variety of different services: 

1. An information centre about secondary and post-secondary 
programs available in the greatear^oronto ^rea; 

2. A counselling role for people fishing to clarify their 
educational -vocational plans: ' ^ 

3. Informed and structured classes in basic skills upgrading; and 

4. Involvement in community volunteer projects. 

TheX^y-to-day 6perations of the Centre were under the control of 
the storefront staff and students/ while over-all policy and direction were 
determined by the CONTACT School staff. 

The annual report from CONTACT presented to the Board of Education 

for the Oity of Toronto on March 2, 1976 included^ the following information and 

requests r J ^ 

1. They again requested a change of location. They felt that 
the sl^rtcbmings of their program were mostly caused by the 
physical setting (individual and separate classrooms) . They 



* Federally funded Local Initiative Program. 
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felt it was necessary that the students not feel hemmed in 
or separated off from the rest of the school conmanity and 
that being part of a ^ro\:^-leaming process nece^ssitated , 
1^ being able to be present anywhere in the building. They 

stated they were prepared to engage in a search for suitable, 
non-Board property. 

2. They hoped to begin the 1976-77 academic year with 8 teachers 
and 112 students., 

J, During the 1975-76 school year, they had established a resource 
centre within CONTACT with a teacher assigned to it on a full- 
time basis. They hoped to continue and expand the model. 

4. They hoped to continue and expand full-day trips for the whole 
school. They also hoped to include three five-day trips and 
two three-week, long-distance trips. 

5. They had several students thirteen and fourteen years of age 
who had been referred to them dil^ctly from senior elementary 
schools and felt there was a trend towards more requests from 
lower age groups; therefore, they wished to assign such students 
to a new elementary component of CONTACT and offer them separate 
programs. Initially, they hoped to consider students in the grade 
5-8 range-; however, the CONTACT staff felt that the concept of a 
K-13 school was exciting and were giving it serious consideration. 

6. They were pleuining to initiate a series of one to three-week 
teacher exchanges during the 1976*77 academic school year with 
Other alternative schools in Camada and the United States. 




7. The LIP grant for CONTACT Centre was soon t^terminate. If they 
continued the Centre in the fall and could find no other funding, 
they hoped the Board of Education would assign two full-time cer- 
tified teachers to it. The Centre would still require two youth 
workers (often referred to as streetworkers) and a co-ordinator . 
They also felt a larger physical setting would be required. 
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8. They had filed papers to establish a limited-liability corporation 
^ aasuBe the tesponsibilityfjfor and co-ordination of varioue 

extra-Board esiucaticnal projects listed below. They hoped the 
"company'* would have mostly community people — parents and 
others — on its Board of Directors* 

(a) A school bus was to be purchased for use by CONTACT 
School^ other schools and other groups and agencies 
in the conniunity* 

(b) They 'intended to establish a residence for approxi- 
mately six older CONTACT students. 

(c) At some time in the future, they hoped to acquire 
the use of some rural property in order to develop 
a rural component of th<^ on -going CONTACT program. 
They had observed that a rural setting and new inter* 
personal relationships had been very helpful for some 
students . 

On June 28, 1976, the Alternatives in Education Committee received a 
progress report from the CONTACT Centre requesting that the 3oard assign two 
teachers to che Centre and assume financial responsibility for the co-ordinator 
and two streetworkers. On July 3, 1976, the Board adopted the following reccm- 
mendation : 

'*That subject to the provision of suitable accommodation 
for the CONTACT Education Centre * 

(a) One teacher be assigned to the Centre at the begin- 
ning of the 1976-77 school year, and an additional 
teacher be> assigned to the Centre later in the school 
year if enrolment warramts it; 

(b) That funds up to $7,200,00 be provided from the general 
contingency to permit the Centre to employ two street- 
workers and a co*ordinator . , 

(c) That the Director of Education report on a search ' 
for alternative funding for this program." 



During September and October of 1976, while separate accommodations 
were being sought, the Centre was located in CONTACT School. The staff con- 
sisted of a teacher and a co-ordinator who worked with a group of students and 

' 
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developed plans for re"^ '^ting the Centre • Early in November ^ two street- 
viorkers j added and the Centre was reestablished in the basement of the 
Parliament Street Library House. The space was made available without cost to 
tJie Board of Education and students were able to take advanJ^e'of the L^rary's 
"Right to Read Program" and other resources. Aftei' about three weeks of oper- 
ation, there were six students enrolled either because of an inability to fit 
intc the CONTACT School program or as a result of poor attendance patterns. 
The goal of the Centre was to bring people tS a point where they felt capable 
of re-entering a regular program. 

The co-ordinator of the Centre served'^s business manager, participated 
in program development, supervised the activities of the streetworkers and 
served as a source of information and informal counsfelling for people visiting 
the Centre. One streetworker ^was responsible for following up on students who 
were not attending and making contact with potential new students. That involved 
visits to other schools in the area and to such gathering places as restaurants, 
pin*ball establishments and youth centres. The second streetworker performed 
a liaison function with service agencies and citizen groups. in the community in 
order to assess their needs and to handle referrals to the Centre. 

The staff regarded the optimum enrolment. of the Centre to be about fif- 
teen students at any given time with another ten persons using the facility on 
a casual basis* 

The baftic con^wnents of the CONTACT School program — the individual 
basic skills program, the coimnunity studies program, the legislative and judicial 
fxinctions in the school in which the students played a major role^ and the op- 
portunity for students to participate in community volunteer work ~ remained ' 
much the same during the 1976-77 academic year. However, some import5Uit changes 



made within the general framework: 

(1) A mathematics specialist was hired in January to develop and 
improve the mathematics pyt>gram. During ^he mornings r she went 
around to different groups and taught mathematics. Then, in 
the afternoons # she worked on curriculum development • She also 
planned workshops for the rest of the staff so she could share 
her expertise with them. 

(2) Phased classes were introduced in January to better meet the 
needs of the students who had widely different abilities in terms 
of the basic skills and working independently. There was one 
class of students whose reading/writing skills were pre-grade 
nine and/or needed constant teacher direction, five classes of 
students who had fair basic skills but who still required some 
teacher direction and one class of students who had good basic 
skills and were capable of initiating and carrying out a great 
deal of work with limited teacher direction, 

^ (3) During most of the 1976-77 school year, they iran a program in 
co-operation with the Catholic Children's Aid Society in order 
to provide a program for some students froi^ CONTACT and some 
young people who were wards of C.C.A,S, who were finding it 
very difficult to make the transition to high school. The pro- 
gram was similar to the regular CONTACT program, but also in- 
volved a program of affective development and a life skills 
course. The C.C*A.S. provided a social worker and a student 
child-care worker to work with a CONTACT teacher assigned to 
the program. Because the C.C.A.S. administration did not 
feel that they could follow through on their commitment to 
stjpply personnel to the program, it was terminated in March. 

(4) In December/ the Board of Educa.tion approved the rental of the 
former Shoprite store at 310 Gerrard Street East for the new 
location of CONTACT School and, during the winter, the staff ^ 
and students made plans for using the new open-space facilities. 
They moved into the new location during April of 1977. 
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(5) the pl'ai^s for the limited-liability corporation vrere never 

realized due to several- complications . Consequently, the owner- 

t 

^Ip of the school bus was transferred to the Church Street Day 
Care Centre irtiich was incorporated as a charitable organization. 
CONTACT was still 'able' to use the bus but had to hire a driver. 

1 The ejcpenae'.of hiring drivers cut down the number of trips they 

• * could in2Uce. 

CONTACT began Its^ifth year of day-t.lme operation and its first full 
year in the new Gerrard location in September 1977. This two-year evaluation 
of CONTACT to determine how it meets the needs of dropout st^udents was also be- 
gun then. " " ' / 

The .1977-78 acacC^mic program at CONTACT remained very similar to that 
of other years. In the, mornings , the students remained with a group teacher 
who worked with them on English, mathematics and 2tnpther^option. The mathematics 
specialist also worked with each group in the morning'sr. 

In the afternoons, the other academic subjects — science, history, geo- 
graphy, man in society as well as art*/ music and j)hysxcal and health education — 
were taught in three-week blocks. During the afternoon courses, there was a 
great deal of enphasis on going out into the community and on bringing speakers 
into the school . ' 

t FT 

The 1977-78 school year saw the establishment of a class for s,tudents 
with^kiils .sUgnif icantly below a grade-nine level . Those students remained with 
two ^Ceachers who did team teaching for the entire day . The program Included a 
variety of methods depending on the needs of each student. 

During the first few years of operation, CONTACT placed a great deal of 
en^hasis on a volvmteer prcgir^ an integral part of every student's schedule. 
Later they decided to encourage that sort of program only for those students who 
%«re able' to worlc independently. The volunteer program which operated out of 
Harbourfront was particularly important in the 1977-78 school year. 
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Several students were in^lved in putting out a school newspaper ap- 
proximately once a month and all students were encouraged to contribute to the • 
paper. 

Tl^ Centre, which was located in the-^same building, became more fully 

integrated with the school during the 1977-78 school year. The staff of the 

school and Centre agreed that the Centre's workers would be responsible for: 

(1) Support services to students; 

^ (2) Constant supervision of attendance; 

(3) Counselling as it relates to family, courts, public welfare, 
teachers and group homes; 

<4) Co-ordination of the speakers' hour, extra-curricular activities 
and the volunteer program; 

(5) Resource pool for ongoing co\irses; 

(6) Public relations activities which included booths at commuaiity 
events, cemvassing the area with -posters and leaflets, holding 
a regular Thursday lunch hour information meeting and using the 
school band to promote the school; and 

(7) serving oh community groups and committees* 

The academic year, 1978-79, was the second year of the evaluation and 
CONTACT'S sixth year of day-time operation* 

The academic program again remained basically the same, although there 
were some timetable changes (the 1973-79 Timetable is shown in Appendix C) . Rather 
than remain with one teacher all morning ,^^the students in the credit program 
(not pre-grade nine students) moved through three differen^ classes during the 
morning of mathematics, English and an option chosen from the following: history, 
geography r physical and health education # theatre arts, typing atnd independent 
study. The afternoon program on Monday, Tuesday, Thursday and Friday involved 
the students in a communit^ studies class (an academic subject studied with an 
awareness of using community resources and/or of applying theoretical concepts 
to their community) ; these" courses lasted for four weeks and allowed sue- 

cessful students to earn one-third of a credit . On Wednesday afternoons r the 
^ students were involved with courses vAiich lasted for oner-half of the year. 

ERlC ' 2B 
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They could choose j £;om such courses as sewing r writing clinic, bachelor 
survival, carpentry, volunteering in day care programs and elementary schools, 
journalism or video-tape production. 

In addition to the credit program, CONTACT continued to operate a non-credit 

upgrading program for those students whose skills were significantly below grade 
nine, level four. Those students stayed with one teacher all morning and didl 
concentrated work on reading and writing. In the afternoon, they were taught a 
variety of subjects by all teachers on a rotating basis. 

The students changed the school's constitution so that an elected student 
representative could have a vote at all staff meetings. The weekly general 
meetings were still a part of the school's program. 

The ..weekly speakers' hour brought the following people and others into 
the school during 1978-79: candidates in the November mxinicipal election, Women's 
Press with a slide show of their work with immigrant children/ the editor of 
Ward Seven News, Greenpeace members to talk abour nuclear power and the "Save 
the Whales" campaign, a representative from the postal worker's union, a member 
of Oxfam, members of the R.C.M.P, and the MacDonald Commission, a disc jockey, 
and a group of former CONTACT students attending the Transitional Year Program 
at the University of Toronto, 

Twice during ^the year^ regular classes were suspended for a week in order 
to conduct special sessions on sexuHity and on fitness. The first day of each of 
these weeks was set aside to allow the "^eachers to meet individually with each 
student in their homeroom groups to evaluate his/her progress during the past term 
and to make plans for the coming term. 

One administrative change made during the year was to do away with the 
three-week probartion period for students who were sixteen years of age and over. 
Previously/ all students had to show that they really wanted to get into CONTACT 
by attending regularly for a three-week probation period. 
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Once students had registered and attended one day of olasseSr they were placed 
on the rolls. Students who were under sixteen were still required to go through 
the three-week probation period. 

CONTACT made only one request for the 1979-80 academic year. They re- 
quested continued f\inding for the CONTACT Education Centre staffed by three 
people and outlined their work as follows: 

(1) counsellors; 

(2) representatives in the community; 

(3) resource people; 

(4) liaison people; 

(5) voting vmembers in school policies and the decision -making 
process; 

(6) public relations; 

(7) extra-curricular (music, yoga, etc.). 
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DESIGN OP THE STUDY 

The study was conducted according to the following steps vrtiich will 
be (^escribed in only the most general terms in this section . The details will 
be presented when most appropriate throughout the remainder of the report. 
Step One 

The beginning step was to identify the needs of dropout students which 
should be met by an alternative school such as CONTACT. Consequently, a variety 
of persons — CONTACT teachers^ COIITACT students, the parents of CONTACT students, 
trustees, administrative staff, social agents and principals of feeder schools — 
were asked to specify such needs. The needs most frequently mentioned by the 
respondents were identified and the study was then developed to t^scertain how 
and to what extent each need is being met by CONTACT School. 
Step Two 

For each need identified, methods of evaluation were the. chosen to 
determine how and to what- extent the need is being met. The method (s) chosen 
were different for each need but included standardized tests,* teacher interviews, 
student interviews, teacher-rating scales, student self-rating scales, exaunination 
of school records, paper and pencil questionnaires, follow-up procedures, and 
the investigators' informal observation of and involvement with the school over 
a tvwD-year period (resotjrces were not available to maJce formal, structured ob- 
servation a part of the study) . More than one method of evaluation was used 

> 

for as many of the needs as possible. This proved to be a very wise decision for 
the aanplea, in the final analysis » turned out to be very small for many of the 
methods of evaluation employed. 
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Stap Thrae 

The evaULuation would rfot have been complete without a thorough, de- 
tailed description of the program and the persoife involved with the program. 
The description of the program comprises the following information: 

(a) teacher characteristics such as age, sex, educational 
background, work experience, degree of involvement with 
CONTACT, reasons for wanting or not wanting to teach at 
CONTACT and likes and dislikes about CONTACT. This in- 
formation was gathered by interviewing the teachers; 

(b) student characteristics such as sex, age upon entering 
CONTACT for the first time, length of time enrolled in 
CONTACt, nxamber of other high schools attending, number 
of elementcury' schools attended, number of high school 
credits attained from other high schools, number of high 
school credits attained from CONTACT, place of birth, 
language (s) spoken, source of financial support, place 
of habitation, reasons for attending CONTACT arid ways of 
finding out about CONTACT. This information was gathered 
by interviewing the students and by examining their school 
records ; 

(c) CONTACT Centre workers* characteristics such as age, sex, 
education, work experience, language (s) spoken, degree of 
involvement with CONTACT Centre , reasons for wanting or not 
wanting to work at CONTACT Centre and likes and dislikes 
about working at CONTACT Centre. This information was 
gathered by interviewing the Centre workers; 

(d) description of -the CONTACT School program. Some information 
was collected from the annual reports written by the school 
staff for the Board of Education for the City of Toronto and 
has been presented in. the section which gives the history of 
the school. However, the bulk of the information was gathered 

* through in-depth interviews with the teachers, the students and 
the Centre workers. The information d^^ribing the program was gathered 
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and Is^ prtsant«d as it relates ta the '^needs of dropout 
students" which are the foci of the study* Some information 
was also acchimulated informally as a result of the investi- 
gators' many visits to the school; 

(e) description of CONTACT Centre. Information was gathered in 
the same way as for the description of the CONTACT School . 
prc^ram. 

Step Four ' 

In addition to the information collected to describe the various as- 
pects of the program and how it is designed to meet the needs of dropout students ^ 
.a great deal of other data were also collected to determine to what extent the 
program is meeting those needs. These additional data from tests f questionnaires, 
rating scales and interviews were mostly collected at four time points over 
the two-year period of the study: 

January/February 1978 

April/May 1978 

Oc tobe r/No vembe r 1978 

April/May 1979 

The following over^lapping groups of students were identified for the 



collection of those data: 



Number 



January 1978 - Permanent students 118 

October 1978 - Permanent students 

(30 were also on the January rolls) 90 

April 1979 - Permanent students 
(55 were also on the January and/or 

October rolls) • 96 

Students on the January and October ,^ 
rolls who dropped out during the 

following five months January 31 

October 21 ^® 

Students on the January and October 
rolls who remained five or more 

months January 50 

October 40 90 

Students on the June 1978 rolls but 

'not on the October 1978 rolls 49 

Students not accepted after a period 

of probation (January 1978 to March 1979) 77 



step Five 

The final step consisted of analyzing the data and formulating con- 
clusions as to how and to what extent CONTACT meets the needs of dropout students. 
The analysis of the data included coding the interviews, scoring rating scales, 
questionnaires and standardized tests and calculating chomge scores. The data 
analysis did not include elaborate statistical procedures. In some instances, 
means, standard deviations and t-tests were used to formulate conclusions. How- 
ever, in most cases, the results are presented as frequency counts, usually con- 
verted to percentages and presented in tables. 



CONTACT Teachers 


7 


6 


86% 


CONTACT Students 


loo 


54 


54% 


Parents of CONTACT Students 


100 


0 


0% 


Administrative Personnel of The 
Toronto School Board 


12 


7 


58^ 


Trustees of The Toronto School Boeurd 


13 


2 


15% 


Principals of Feeder Schools 


18 


12 


67% 


Social Agents 


14 


9 


64% 
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IDENTIPICATION OF THE NEEDS OF OROPOOT STUDENTS 

The first step taken in the evaluation was to determine the needs of 
dropout students at CONTACT School as perceived by different groups of people. 
This activity was carried on during October and November of 1977, The letter 
and form which were used are shown in Appendix D. The groups of people who 
were asked to respond, the number in each group and the number and percentage 
who responded in each group are shown in Table 1- It is noteworthy that not ^ 
a single parent or guardian responded. Because of this, the investigators \ 
decided not to include the parents in any other aspect of the evaluation (they ^ 
wei*e not even sent follow-up letters as were the people from the other groups 
who did not respond) . The lack of response from the parents or guardians in- 
dicates, of course, that the students are either alienate'd from their parents 
and living apart from them, or are liviixg with parents or guardians who take 
little interest in their education. 

TABLE 1 

GROUPS OF PEOPLE ASKED TO IDENTIFY THE NEEDS OF DROPOUT STUDENTS 

g Number Asked ' Number Vfho Percentage Wlio 

To Respond .Responded Responded 
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Th9 responses to the open-ended question were analyzed, categorized 
and placed in order of frequency of mention for each group* The needs of the 
dropout students at CONTACT School were thus identified by each group as follows 
CONTACT Teachers 

1. Basic academic skills (reading, writing, arithmetic) 

2. Social skills (good self^concept , an ability to relate to others) 

3. Life skills (knowledge of citizens' rights, knowledge of social 
issues, decision-making skills) 

4. Credits and diploma 

5 . Miscellaj»eous 

CONTACT Students 

1. Basic academic skills at own level and pace (reading, writing, 
arithmetic) 

2. Friendly, understanding teachers (personal attention) 

3. Ability to find a good or better job 

' 4. Wide variety of courses with flexibility of course scheduling 

5. Democratic and relaxing atmosphere (freedom of student expression* 
little bureaucracy) 

6. Credits and diploma (credible for entrance into other high schools, 
community colleges and universities) 

7. Learning to learn skills (good independent study habits) 

8. Social skills ( self -awareness , an ability to get along with 
others) 

9. School structure (principal, attendance rules) 

10. Small classes - 

11, Life skills (knowledge of social issues, responsibility to self 
and others) 

12* Miscellaneous 

Parents of CONTACT students 
(No responses) 

Administrative Personnel of the Board of Education for the City of Toronto 

1. Social skills (self-worth, self-discipline, an ability to get 
along with others) 

2. Democratic and relaxing atmosphere (a share in decision-making, 
good teacher-pupil relationships) 

3. Basic academic skills (reading, writing, arithmetic) 



4* Life skills (inner-city survival skills) 

5. Job skills 

6. Practical and supportive environzDent 

7. Individualization 

8* An al)ility to re-enter regular schools 

9. Individual counselling 

10 . Miscelleoieous 

Trustees of the Board of Education for the City of Toronto , 

1. Social skills (self-worthr an ability to form good interpersonal 
relationships) ^ 

' 2. Life skills 

3. Basic academic skills (reading, writing, arithmetic) 

4', Credits and diploma 

5. Democratic environment (stiident input) 

6. Job skills 

7. Opportunity for parent involvement 
8* Miscellameous 

Principals of Feeder Schools 

1. Denocratic and relaxing atmosphere (student input, freedom of 
mobility, caring teachers) 

2. Individualization (all levels of instruction, objectives for 
each student) 

3. Social skills (positive self-image, knowledge of how to develop 
persona'l goals) 

4. An ability to re-enter regular schools 

5. Flexibility 

6. Structure • 

7 . Miscellaneous 

Social- Agents 

1. Life skills (an understanding of social institutions* knowledge 
of social issues^ survival skills) 

2. Basic academic skills (reading, writing, arithmetic) 

3. Social skills (delf*worth, dignity, ability to socialize with peers) 

4. Democratic and" relaxing atmosphere (student dec is ion -making, few 
rules) 

5 . Individual attention O 
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6. Wide variety of courses with flexibility of course scheduling 

7* Experience in social agencies 

8. Coimunication with parents and community 

9* Miscellaneous 

The preceding responses from the various groups of people were then 
examined again 2Lnd the following six categories of needs of dropout students 
were chosen as the ones most frequently mentioned and also most amenable to 
evaluation. The evaluation was then planned with a view to determining how and 
to what extent CONTACT School meets these six categories of needs of dropout 
students (further details are provided in the next section) . 

1* Basic academic slcills 

2 . Social skills 

3 • Life skills 

4. A deitiocratic and relcocing atmosphere 

5. Individualization and flexibility 

6. Academic or employment advancement (credits, diploma, return 
to regular schools, job) 



EVALUATION INSTRUMENTS USED IN THE STUDY 

The evaluation instruznents used in this study consisted of student, 
teacher and Centre worker interview schedules r standardized tests of basic 
academic skills , a self-appraisal inventory, a social skills rating scale, and 
a life skills questionnaire* The following is a brief description of these 
instruments including their role in the study, the way in which they were coded 
and/or scored, and the rates of response^ssociated with each instrument. All 
the instruments, with the exception of the standardized .tests of basic academic 
skills, are shown in the appendices. 

The rates of response are not high fpr several reasons: 

1. Many of the students change their place of residence frequently, 
thus making it extremely difficult to reach them by telephone or 
mail, particularly if they had dropped out of CONTACT. A large 
proportion of those students \A\o were not interviewed had telephone 
numbers which were no longer in service. Follow-up letters proved 
to be almost useless in locating the students. 



Some students refused to participate in one or all parts of the 
study, often expressing a strong dislike for anything resembling 
a "test." 



3, Some students who atten5>ted to con^lete tests and questionnaires 
did not finish because of such things as reading problems, short 
attention span, interruption, etc. 



4. The investigators and assistants had only a limited amount of 
time available to be at CONTACT for the administration of the 
tests and questionnaires. If a student did not happen to be 
attending CONTACT during those timle§, he or she was not included 
in the sample* 

5. The investigators felt that it was unreasonable to expect changes 
to occur in the students In less than five months of attending 
CONTACT and thus planned to hold the post^test sessions approxi- 
mately five months after the pre-test sessions. The first pre^ 
test session was held during January and February of 1978* How* 
ever, the investigators were not able to hold a post-^test session 
five months later in June 1978 because they found that very few 
students attend CONTACT during June. Therefore, smother pre* 
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test session was held in October and November of 1978. The 
post-test session was then held five or six months later in April 
and May of 1979 and students <r^^o^ pre-test sessions were 
included — the numbers were snaxi because many of the students 
from the first pre-test session were no longer on the rolls 
ahd. because many students were not attending school . 



The Student inteirview Schedules 



■ Tne s 
\ y 



Four interview schedules were developed for the students. The in- 
terviews were conducted both" by telephone and on a face-to-facs ba^is at CONTACT 
School. The schedules contained closed-ended and open-ended question^. The 
open-ended questions were coded by research clerks under the guidance of the- 
principal investigator. 

m 

' The first student interview schedtll^^ shown in Appendix was developed 
for students on the January 1978 and October 1978 rolls who remained on the 
rolls for five or more months after January or October or both. Of the 110 
students who fell into this category^ 73 of 66% were interviewed. 

The interview schedule was designed to accomplish several things. The 
students were asked to rate^ using specially constructed rating scales shown in 
Appendix G, how they felt CONTACT had helped them to learn, improve or change, 
in the six areas identified as needs of dropout Students. .In addition to the 
ratings, they wore also asked to elaborate on their answers by describing in 
detail vrfiy or how CONTACT had or had not helped then and to gM|^' ^ ™*ny cases, 
suggestions for improvement. The students weis. also asked why they enrolled in 
CONTACT, how they found out eUx)Ut it and^hat they generally liked and disliked 
about the school. They were asked what they t;hought about CONTACT Centre. 
Finally, the students were asked to provide some information of a more personal 
nature — place of birth, language (s) spoken, source of income, place of residence 
persons with whom they lived, etc. ^ 
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The seoond student interview schedule was Identical to the first 
with the exception of the few additional questions shown in Appendix F .amd was 
used for students on either the Janxiary 1978 or October 1978 rolls who left 
CONTACT during the school year and within five months after Janxiary or Octpber. 
Of the 68 students who fell into this categcry, 25 or 37% were interviewed. The 
main purposes of the additional questions were to determine why students left 
CONTACT and what they had been doing since they left. 

Students are required to go through a three^week probationary period 
before they are put on the permanent rolls of CONTACT. (During the second year 
of the study/ this applied only to students under sixteen years of age.) The 
third student interview schedule shown in Appendix H was constructed for those 
students who were on probation but did not get on the permanent rolls. The 
students were asked whether they wanted to get on the rolls and why they didn't 
get on the rolls, ' They were asked vrtiat they had been doing since that time. In 
addition, they were asked questions the other students were asked regarding per- 
sonal information, general likes and dislikes about CONTACT and CONTACT Centre- 
There were approximately 77 students between January 1978 and March 1979 who were 
on probation and did not get on the rolls. Of these, 32 or 42% were interviewed. 

There were 49 studenl?h on the June 1978 rolls who did not return in the 
fall of 1978. An attempt was made to locate these students six to ten months 
after June and to interview them using the fourth student interview schedule shown 
in Appendix I. They were very difficult to locate and only 19 or 39% were in- 
terviewed. Information was avail2d3le about a few others through secondary sources 
The main point of following up that set of •students was to determine what they 
were doing and why they did not return to CONtXCT in the fall of 1978. 
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All- the teachers at^ CONTACT were interviewed , ^eeven during the 1977-78' 
school year and the one new teacher during the 1978-79 school year. With the 
exception of three, the interviews were taped. , 

The teacher interview schedule is showrf in Appendix J and was designed 
to gather four kinds of inf ormat5.on : 

1. Teacher characteristics such as sex, age, educational background, 
work experience, language (s) spoken and circumstances associated 
with their being en^sloyed at CONTACT. 

2. Selected opinions about CONTACT such as amount and kind of in- 
volvement, changed impressions" about CONTACT, likes and dislikes 
about working at CONTACT and overall opinions about how CONTACT 
affects students favouratoly and unfa^urably. 

3. A description of how the program at CONTACT is designed to meet 
che six identified needs of dropout students. As the reader can 
se^ by examining the interview schedule, a great deal of detail 
was sought, from the teachers on this subject. 

4. Opinions about CONTACT Centre. 

The CONTACT Centre Worker Interview Schedule 

CONTACT Centre was staffed by three workers during the first year of 
the study (1977-78) , two of whom left and were replaced during the second 
year of the study (1978-79) . All five were interviewed. 

The Centre worker interview schedule is shown in Appendix K and was 
designed to gather the following inforsiation: 

1. Centre worker characteristics such as sex, age, educational 
background, work experience, language (s) spoken, and circumstances 
associated with their being employed at CONTACT. 

2. Selected opinions about CONTACT such as the relationship between 
the school and the Centre, amount and kind of involvement, con- 
tribution of the workers to CONTACT, likes and dislikes about 
working at CONTACT and overall opinions about how CONTACT affe.cts 
students favourably and unf avptftably . ,f q 
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Th^ IPX S^lf "Appralaal Invmtory 

The lOX Self-Appraisal Inventory (see Appendix L) was developed by the 

Instructional Objectives Exchange of the University of California at Los Angeles 

and Is composed of eighty statements. - Each item requires either a ""TRUE** or 

a **FALSE** response. F^or each statement, one point Is scored for the appropriate 

response ("TRUE" or "FALSE**) connoting a high self-concept. Therefore, the 

maxlmuuQ possible score on the lOX Is eighty. The items on the Inventory also 

yield subscores on four dimensions of self ^concept : 

1, Family i.e., one's self-esteem yielded from family Interactions'; 
, 2. Peer i.e., one's self-esteem associated with peer relations; 

3, Scholastic i.e., one's self-esteem derived from success or 
failure in scholastic endeavors; and, 

4. General i.e., a comprehensive estimate of how the self is esteemed. 

Of the 178 students on the January 1978 and/or October 1978 rolls, 96 
or 54^ were administered the inventory on a pre-test basis. These 96 students 
were divided into two groups — those who had attended CONTACT for less than 
five months and those who had attended /for five or more months. Means and stain- 
dard deviations for the four self -concept subscale scores and the total score 
were calculated for each group. Statistical tests were performed to determine 
whether students who had remained in CONTACT for five or more months had dif- 
ferent self-concept scores that those who had been attending for less than five 
months. In addition, there were 22 students who were tested during January or 
October and were available for post-testing during April 1979. The means and 
standard deviations for the four self-concept subscale scores and the total score 
were calculated for these 22 students for both pre-tests and post-tests. Stat- 
istical tests were performed to determine if their self-concept scores had changed 
as a result of remaining in CONTACT for at least five months. 
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Thm Social Skills Rating Scale 

t 

« 

The Social Skills Rating Scale is shown in Appendix M ^nd was developed 
especially for the study. The instrument was developed in consultation with 
the teachers and after the investigators had interviewed a large nuirtber of 
students during the first year of the study. The student interviews provided 
ideas for many of the items on the scale. That is, the first students inter- 
viewed suggested a variety of behaviours which they felt indicated a change in 
their social skills because of their stay at CONTACT. 

All the teachers vwre asked to complete the scale for each student with 
whom they felt they were familiar, first daring October 1978 and then during 
April 1979. Seven of the eight teachers agreed to this task in October, while 
only four participated in April. (This change in the participation rate of the 
teachers probably limits the reliability of the data collected from the Social 
Skills Rating Scale.) 

Of the 90 students on the October 1978 rolls, 76 were pre-i-'ted by at 
least one teacher in the fall and 21 were post-rated by at least one teacher 
in the spring. 

A total score was calculated for each student by first reversing the 
ratings on items 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 10, 11, 14, 18, 19, 20, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 
28, and 30. The resulting 30 item ratings were then averaged across all the 
teachers who rated that student. These 30 averaged item scores were finally 
added to obtain a total score. The maximum score possible was 150 while the 
minimum score possible was 30. 

Two comparisons were made to determine whether a change had occurred 
in the students' social skills as a result of attending CONTACT School. First, 
the 76 pre-rated students were divided into two groups ~ those who had attended 

* 

CONTACT for less than five months and those who Had attended for five or more 
months. Means and standard deviations w£ire calcu^^fed the total scores of 
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the two groups* Statistical tests were perfomed to determine Aether students 

who had remained in CONTACT for five or more months were rated differently by 
the teachers on their social skills than those who had been attending for less 
than five months* Secondly, the pre-ratings and post-ratings of those 21 
students wiio were rated twice were statistically coii?)ared to determine if a 
change had occurred in the teachers' ratings of the students' social skills as 
a result of their stay at CdNTACT* 

The Life Skills Questionnaire 

The Life Skills Questionnaire is shown in Appendix N and was also 
especially developed for the study. The instrtment was also developed in con- 
sultation with the teachers and after the investigators had interviewed a large 
number of students during the first year of the study* The student interviews 
provided ideas for many of the items on the quastionnaire • 

Of the 90 students on the October 1978 rolls* 44 or 49% completed the 
questionnaire on a pre-test basis. Of those 44, 23 were still on the April 1979 
rolls and 20 completed the questionnaire on a post^test basis, 

A total score was obtained for each student by adding the item scores 
(as shown on the instrument in Appendix N) • The maximum total score possible 
was 47.5 while the minimum score possible was 0. The raw scores were converted 
to percentages* 

Two coxriparisons were made to determine whether a change occurred in the 
students' scores on the Life Skills Questionnaire as a result of attending 
CONTACT School. First/ the 44 pre*tested students were divided into two groups 
those who had attended CONTACT for less than five months and those who had at- 
tended, for five or more months. Means and st2mdard deviations were calculated 
for the total scores of the two groups. Statistical tests were perfonne4 to 
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devjrrmina whether students who had remained in CONTACT for five or znore inonths 
scored differently on the questionnaire than those who had been attending for 
less than five months. Secondly, the pre-test and post-test scores of those 
20 students who answered the questionnaire twice were statistically compared 
to determine if a change had occurred in their knowledge about life skills as 
a result of their stay at CONTACT • 

The Canadian Tests of Basic Skills 

ft 

Four basic academic skills tesits were chosen, in consultation with the 
teachers r to administer to the students to determine whether the students' skills 
had changed as a result of their stay at CONTACT. The four tests which were 
chosen from the Canadian Tests of B as ic^ Skills , (E. M. King, 1974) were: 

1. Vocabulary (17 minutes) 

2. Reading Comprehension (55 minutes) 

3. Mathematics Concepts (30 minutes) 

4. Mathematics Problem Solving (30 minutes) 

Form 3 of che tests was administered to the students on a pre-test 
basis while Form 4 was used for the post-tests. 

Of the 178 students on the January and/or October rolls, 94 or 53% com- 
pleted the Vocabulary test, 83 or 47% completed the Reading Comprehension test, 
80 or 45% completed the Mathematics Concepts test and 82 or 46% completed the 
Mathematics Problem Solving test on a pre-test basis. 

The following is a summary of the niombers of students available for post- 
tests ^ and the numbers of students who completed the post-tests. 
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Conqpleted Still on Rolls Completed 
Pre-Tests in April 1979 Post-^Tests 

Vocabulary 94 28 20 (71%) 

Reading Comprehension.., 83 22 15 (68%) 

^ Mathematics Concepts 80 20 12 (60%) 

Mathematics Problem 

solving 82 21 11 (52%) 

Scoring keys were used to find the students' raw scores on the four 
tests and then to convert them to grade-equivalent scores. 

Two comparisons were made to determine whether a change occurred in the 
students' basic academic skills as a result of attending CONTACT School. First, 
the pre-tested students were divided into two groups — those who had attended 
CONTACT for less than five months and those who had attended for five or more 
months. Means and standard deviations were calculated for the grade-equivalent . 
scores of the two groups for each of the four tests. Statistical tests were 
performed to determine whether students who had remained in CONTACT for five or 
more months scored differently than those who had been attending for less than 
five n,o:\.hG, Secondly, the pre-test and post-test scores of the students who 
were retested were statistically compared to determine if a chaoige had occurred 
in their basic academic scores. 
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FINDINGS 

Selected Student Characteristics 

Data Collected By Interviewing Students 

The information presented in this section was gathered by interviewing 
130 students, 98 on the permanent rolls of CONTACT School and 32 >^o had been 
on probation but did not get on the permanent rolls. 

Table 2 indicates that the majority of the srudents or 80% were bom in 
Canada — 69% were bom in the province of Ontario, ^en compeired with the stati 
sties of the 1975 Every Student Survey ♦ (Deosaran, Wright and Kane, 1976) , it 
was found that Canadian*b6m students interested in CONTACT School are over-re- 
presented (70% of those in the Every Student Survey were Canadian-born) . 



TABLE 2 
STUDENTS' PLACE OF BIRTH 



Place of Birth 




Number of 
Students 


Percentage of 
3 tudents 


Ontario 




90 


69.2% 


Other Canadian Province 




10 


7.7% 


Canada, Province not given 




4 


,3.1% 


Jamaica 




10 


7.7% 


England 


• 


4 


3.1% 


united States 




3 


2.3% 


Trinidad 




2 


1.5% 


Other Coimtries 




6 


4.6% 


No Response 




1 


0.8% 


TOTAL 




130 


100% , 



* This report gives the place of birth for Toronto elementary and secondary 
school students for the school year 1974-75 . 



Th« Students w«re asked to name the language they learned to speak 
first. The results are shown in Table 3; 86% learned to speak English first. 
In the 1975 Ever/ Student SUi.-vey, 54% of the students learned to speak English 
first. The CONTACT School population is not comparable with the populatioxi. of 
students attending school In the City of Toronto. 



TABLE 3 

FIBST LANGUAGE STUDENTS LEAPNED TO SPEAK 



First Language 


Number of 
Students 


Percentage of 
Students 


English 


112 


86.2% 


French 


6 


4.6% 


Greek 


2 


1.5% 


Chinese 


2 


1.5% 


Htingarian 


1 


0.8% 


Cree 


1 


0.8% 


Ojibwe 


1 


0.8% 


Sign Language 


1 • 


0.8% 


MO Response 


4 


3.1% 


TOTAL 


130 


100% 



Only about 25% of the students lived with both parents (Table 4) while 
close to 4a% lived with their mother only. 

Only about 18% of the students were living with both parents where one 
or both parents were working. The living arrangements and the sources of income 
and support for the remaining 82% of the students are detailed in Table 5. Ap- 
proxiznately 44% of the students were in a situation where the soxirci* of income 
was Welfare , Mother's Allowance/ pensior^, Unen?)loyment Insurance or some other 
form of assistance. Another 10% of the students were working. 
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TABLE 4 



PEOPLE WITH WHOM STUDENTS LIVED 



People With Whom 
Students Lived 


Nunher of 
StTZ'lents 


Percentage of 
Students 


Mother 


50 


38.5% 


Both Parents 


32 


24.6% 


Living Alone 


16 


12.3% 


Friend (s) 


9 


6.9% 




6 


4.6% 


Father 


4 


3.1% 


Sibling (3) 


4 


3.1% 


People Not Related 


S 


3.8% 


YWCA 


I 


0.8% 


Co-op 


1 


0.8% 


No Response 


2 


1.5% 


TOTAL 


130 


100% 



The data indicate that students come from backgrounds of low socio- - 
economic status. To further illustrate this point, the jobs of the 
students' fathers and mothers are shown in Tables 6 and 7. The students were 
asJced to state their parents' jobs even though they may not have been living 
with them and/or receiving support from them. For many cases and a variety of 
reasons, the students could not provide the information. However, for those 
cases where information was available, it is obvious that nea?ly all the jobs 
aize of a wor3cing-class nature. 

The reasons the students went to CONTACT School and the ways they found 
out about it are listed in Tables 8 and 9. Obviously, many of the students are 
at CONTACT because they were experiencing difficulties in the regular schools. 
Students were most likely to find out about CONTACT School from their friends, 
although several found out from social service agencies, guidance counsellors 
and their families. O't 
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mtE 5 

STUDENTS' SOURCES OF INCOME OR SUPPORT 



Students' Sources of 
Income or Support 



Number of 
Students 



Percentage of 
Students 



Living with mother/mother on welfare or allowance 

Living with mother/mother working 

Living with both parents/both parents working 

Living alone /student on welfare 

Living with both parents/father working 

Living with other people/student on welfare 

Living with other people/student working 

Living with both parents/both parents on welfare 

or pension 
Living with mother/mother uneii?)loyed 
Living in group home/receiving assistance 
Living with friend/friend working 
Living alone/student working 
Living with father/father working 
Living with both parents/student working 
Living with both parents/mother working 
Living with mother/student on welfare 
Living with both parents /Student on welfare 
Living with mother/student working 
Living in group home/student working 
Living in student residence/supported by parents 
Living with father/receiving assistance 

Incomplete Information 

TOTAL 



17 
15 
13 
12 
8 
7 
6 

6 
6 
5 
4 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 



14 

130 



13.1% 
11.5% 
10.0% 
9.2% 
6.2% 
5.4% 
4.6% 

4.6% 
4.6% 
3.8% 
3.1% 
2.3% 
2.3% 
1.5% 
1.5% 
1.5% 
0.8% 
0.8% 
0.8% 
0.8% 

10.8% 
100% 
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TABLE 6 



FATHERS' JOBS OR SOURCES OF INCOME 



Father *s Job or Source of Income 


Nundser of 


Percentage of 




Students 


Students 


Salesman 


5 


3.8% 


Printer 


3 


2.3% 


Truckdrlver 


3 


2.3% 


Caretaker 


2 


1.5% 


Painter 


2 


1.5% 


Store Clerk 


2 


1.5% 


Trying to be an Actor 


1 


0.8% 


Factory Worker 


1 


0.8% 


Shipworker 


1 


0.8% 


Electrician 


I 


0.8% 


Dock Worker 


I 


0.8% 


Bank Worker 


I 


0.8% 




^ 


0.8% 




I 


0.8% 


Sewina Mill Worker 




0.8% 


Indian Chief 


I 


0.8% 


Mill Worker 




0.8% 


Vice President of Paint Company 


I 


0.8% 


Baker 


I 


0.8% 


Police Officer 


I 


0.8% 


Machinist 


I 


0.8% 


For^m^n — Steel ComDanv 


1 


0.8% 


Sheet Metal Worker 


1 


0.8% 


Teacher 




0.8% 


Ma son 




0.8% 


ftechanic 


1 


0.8% 


Contractor 




0.8% 


Businessman 




0.8% 


carpenter 


i 


0.8% 


Engineer 




0.8% 


Merchant Marine 




0.8% 


Tattoo Artist 




0.8% 


Newspaper Job 




U. e% 


Pension 




5.4% 


Deceased/Sick 


10 


7.7% 


Does not know father and his occupation 




5.4% 


No information recorded 


62 


47.7% 


TOTAL *• 


130 


100% 
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TABUE 7 



MO^RS* JOBS OR SOURCES OF INODM? 



Mother's Job or 
Source of Income 



Ntanber of 
udents 



Percentage of 
Students 



Mother's allowance/pension 

Housewife 

Unen^loyed 

Student 

Store Clerk 

Cleaner 

Job at Home (self-employed) 

Babysitter 

Waitress 

Laundry 

Maid In Hotel 

Cafeteria Worker 

Factory Worker 

Superintendent 

Cashier 

Ward Aid 

Data Processor 

Practical Nurse 

Secretary 

Real Estate 

Postal Worker 

Office Worker 

Certified Accountant 

Vending Machine Operator 

Printing Shop Supervisor 

Government Employe,e 

Nr>rthern Manupress Employee 

Metro Trust Employee 

Credit Union Teller 

Counsellor at Half -Way Hotise 

Guidance (Personnel) 

Worker at Welfare Department 

Deceased 

Does not know mother and her occupation 

No information recorded 

TOTAL 



23 


17.7% 


12 


9.2% 


12 


9.2% 


4 


3.1% 


4 


3.1% 


3 


2.3% 


3 


2.3% 


2 


1.5% 


2 


1.5% 


1 


0.8% 


1 


0.8% 


1 


0.8% 


1 


0.8% 


1 


0.8% 


1 


0.8% 


1 


0.8% 


1 


0.8% 


1 


0.8% 


1 


0.8% 


1 


0.8% 


1 


0.8% 


1 


0.8% 


1 


0.8% 


1 


0.8% 


1 


0.8% 


1 


0.8% 


1- 


0.8% 


1 


0.8% 




0.8% 




- 0.8% 


1 


0.8% 


1 


0.8% 


1 


0.8% 


1 • 


0.8% 


40 


30 i 8% 


130 


100% 
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TABLE 8 



SEASONS STUDENTS WENT TO CONTACT SCHOOL (N - 130) 



J 



Raasona 



Number of 



Percentage of 
Students* 



\ 



Didn't like regular school 
Behind in school work/basic skills low/ 

forgotten work 
CONTACT is free/relaxed/open 
Kicked out of regular school 
Poor attendance at regular school 
No other school would accept student 
To learn/finish school/get proper schooling 
Regular school is too large 
Pired from job/no job 

Too late in year to get into regular school 
CONTACT is close to home 

Couldn't get along with kids at regular school 

Wanted to proceed at own rate 

Personal problems 

To upgrade reading , 

Classes are small in CONTACT 

To upgrade mathematics 

Pightino at regular school 

Always late in reguleir school 

Couldn't get along with principal in regular school 
Tired of changing classes in regular school 
Too many classes in regular school 
On dope 

Going crazy in private school 

Don't know 
Miscellaneous 
No response 



29 

13 
11 
10 
9 
9 
8 
5 
5 
5 
4 
3 
3 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 



4 

18 
6 



22.3% 

10.0% 
^8.5% 
7.7% 
6.9% 
6.9% 
6.2% 
3.8% 
3.8% 
3.8% 
3.1% 
2.3% 
2.3% 
2.3% 
2.3% 
1.5% 
1.5% 
1.5% 
0.8% 
0.8% 
0.8% 
0.8% 
0.8% 
0.8% 

3.1% 
13.8% 
4.6% 



* This column does not add to 100% since some students gave more than one reason. 



• Data Collected From Student Redbrds 

The following information about the students was gathered from the 
students" records. Of the 178 students on the Janizary 1978 and/or October 1978 
rolls, 157' or 88% of the students had records available for examination* 

For this sample of 157 students, there was an . almost equarl number of men 
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and women — 80 men and ^1 women. 
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T«bl« 10 gives thA ages of the stxodents the first tim^ they enrolled in 
CONTACT School . Close to 70% of the students were 15, 16 or 17 rears old. , 

£ 

TABLE 9 

THE WAYS STUDENTS FOUND OUT ABOUT CONTACT (N - 130) 



The Ways Students Pound 
Out About Contact 


Number of 
Students 


Percentage of 
Students* 


Friends 


54 


41.5% 


Social Services 


32 


24.6% 


Guidance Counsellor 


17 


13.1% 


Family > 


15 


11.5% 


Probation Officer/Court * 


2 


1.5% 


Streetworker 


1 


0.8% 


No Response 


5 


3.8% 


Miscellaneous 


10 


7.7% 



♦ This column does not add up to 100% since a few students gave itiore than 
one response* 

Tables 11 and 12 show the number of elementary and other high schools 
the students had attended. The majority of the students (71%) for whom informa- 
^ tion was available had attended three or more elementary schools. And, the majority 
of the students (71%) for whom information was available had attended one or no 
other high school. Many of the students (44%) had not obtained any credits from • 
other high schools and those who had, had obtained very few (see TaUble 13) . 

Finally, Table 14 shows the length of time the students (some of whom 
■ were still enrolled at. the time the data were gathered) had been enrolled at 
CONTACT School. Approximately 80% had been on the permanent rolls for less than 
17 months and approximately 50% had been on the rolls for six to ten months. 

! 

Suamary 

The following observations have been selected from the data presented 
in this section: 

- 51% of the CONTACT students were male 

O - 70% were 15,- 16 or 17 years of age wh\^n they entered CONTACT- 

ERIC 
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- 71% had attended three or more elenentary schools 

- 71% had attended one or no other high school 

- 44% had obtained no credits from other high schools 



- 80% had been on the pemanent rolls of dONTACT for less than* 
seventeen months 

- 80% were bom in Canada 

- 86% learned to speak English first 

- 25% lived with both parents 

- 18% lived with both parents vrtiere ons or both had a job 

- 40% lived with mother only 



- 44% were stipported financially by Welfare, MotJier's Allowance, 
pension. Unemployment Insurance or some other form of assistance 

- the most common reason for going to CONTACT was that, for some reason 
or other, the students couldn't cope in the regular schools 

- students were most likely to find out about CONTACT through their 
friends . ^ 



THE AGES OF STUDENTS THE FIRST* TIME THEY ENTERED CONTACT SCHOOL 



TABLE 10 



Age 



Nxunber of Percentage ot 
S tuden ts S tuden ts 



12 
tl3 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 



1 

2 
14 
41 
36 
31 
16 
7 
3 



0.6% 
1.3% 
8.9% 
26.1% 
22.9% 
19.7% 
10.2% 
, 4.5% 
1.9% 



0.6% 



No Information 



S 



3.2% 



TOTAL 



157 



100% 
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TABLE 11 



THE NUMBER OF ELEMENTABY SCHOOLS ATTENDED 



Number of 


Number 


of Percentage of Adjusted Percentage 


Elementary Schools 


Students Students 


for N"iui 3tuaenT:s 


1 






11.9% 


2 


17 


10.8% 


16.8% 


3 


IS 


9.6% 


14.9% 


4 


18 


11.5% 


17.8% 


5 


16 


10.2% 


15 . 8% 


6 


9 


5.7% 


8.9% 


7 


6 


3.8% 


5.9% 


8 


2 


1.3% 


2.0% 


9 


3 


1.9% 


3.0% 


10 


1 


0.6% 


1.0% 


13 


1 


0.6% 


1.0% 


18 


1- 


0.6% 


1.0% 


No Information 


56 


35.7% 

1 




TOTAL 


157 


100% 


100% 




TABLE 12 




THE 


NtJMBER OF OTHER 


HIGH SCHOOLS ATTENDED 


Ntmiber of Other 


Number of 


Percentage of 


Adjusted Percentage 


High Schools 


Students 


Students 


for N«134 Students 


0 


20 


12.7% 


14.9% 


1 


75 


47.8% 


56.0% 


2 


26 


16.6% 


19.4% 


3 


11 


7.0% 


8.2% 


4 


1 


0-6% 


0.7% 


5 








6 








7 


1 


0.6% 


0,7% 


No Information 


23 


14.6% 




TOTAL 


157 


100% 


100% 



57 
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TABLE 13 

NUMBER bp CREDITS OBTAINED FROM OTHER HIGH SCHOOLS 



^ _ ^ Number- of - Percentage of Adjusted Percentage 

Number of Credits j ^ , : ^ 

Students Students for N-117 Students 



0 


52 


33.1% 


44.4% 


1 to 1.9 . 


10 


6.4% 


8.5% 




e 
0 






3 to 3.9 


5 


3.2% 


4.3% 


4 to 4.9 


3 


. 1.9% 


2.6% 


5 to 5.9 


7 


4.5% 


6.0% 


6 to 6.9 


9 


5.7% 


7.7% 


7 to 7.9 


10 




8.5% 


8 to 8.9 


3 


1.9% 


2 .6% 


9 to 9.9 


3 


1.9% 


2.6% 


10 and over 


10 


6.4% 


8.5% 


No information 


40 


25.5%. 




TOTAL 


157 


100% 


100% 



TABLE 14 

LENGTH OF TIME ENROLLED AT CONTACT* 



^ ^- Number of Percentage of 

Length of Tame** ^ ^ ^ 1 

Students Students 



1 month 

2 months 

3 months 

4 months 

5 months 

6 months 

7 rnonths 

8 months 

9 months 

10 months 

11 months to 16 months 
17 months to 20, months 
21 months to 26 months 
27 months to 30 months 
31 months to 36 months 
37 months to 40 months 
41 months to 46 months 
47 months to 50 months 
No information 

TOTAL 



2 1.3% 

3 1.9% 

5 3.2% 

6 3.8% 

10 6.4% 

21 13.4% 

11 7.0% 

22 14.0% 

5 3*2% 
18 11.5% 
24 15.3% 

6 3.8% 
10 6.4% 

2 1.3% 

1 0.6% 

1 0.6% 

1 0.6% 

9 5.7% 

157 100% 



* 51 of these students were still on the rolls when this information was 
gathered from the student records. 

** The number of months are school-year month^only. The months of July 
and August are not included. O 9 
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Selected Teacher CSiaractcrlstics 

This section describes some characteristics of the nine teachers em- 
ployed at CONTACT School during the two years of the study ~ 1977-78 and 
1978-79. Six of the teachers were on staff for both academic years; one was on 
staff for only the second year; and one who left to start a new alternative 
school was replaced by another midway through the first year. Six of the teachers 
were men and three were women. The information was collected by interviewing 
eight of the teachers during the first year of the study and one during the second 
year. 

At the time of the interview, the teachers were all in their late 
twenties and early thirties . The youngest was 28 years" of. age and the oldest 

was 35 years of age. 

All nine teachers spoke English as a first language. Three spoke other 
languages (French, Italian, Spanish and/or Punjabi) as well. 

Six of the teachers had obtained their high school education in Ontario 
while, one had obtained it in New Brunswick, one in America and one in the West 
Indies . 

Six of the teachers had obtained most of their university education in 
Ontario while two had obtained it in America, and one partly in New Brunwsick and 

partly in Saskatchewan. 

Eight of the teachers had obtained their teacher training in Ontario while 

one had obtained it in America. 

Two of the teachers had Master's degrees, one of whom was working towards 
a Ph.D. Two other teachers were also working on Master's degrees. 



5.9 



The teachers* areas of specialization at university were as follows 

(some teachers had specialized in xoore than one area) : 

History (4 tjaachers) 

Mathematics (2 teachers) 

Science (2 teachers) 

Physical Education (2 teachers) 

Canadian Studies (1 teacher) 

Latin (1 teacher) 

Philosophy (1 teacher) 

Cross-cultural Education (1 teacher) 

Psychology (1 teacher) 

English (1 teacher) 

Aeronautics/Engineering (1 teacher) 

The teachers' previous teaching experiences or other experiences related 

to dealing with youth were as follows (some teachers had had more than one kind 

of experience) : 

Toronto High School (5 teachers) 

Supply teaching (2 teachers) 

S.E.E.D, - an alternative school (1 teacher) 

Grade 7 & 8 Special Education (1 teacher) 

Junior High School (1 teacher) 

Toronto Island School (1 teacher) 

Night School (1 teacher) 

University/Comnunity College (1 teacher) 

University/Teaching Assistant (1 teacher) 

No previous teaching experience (2 teachers) 

youth Hostel Program (1 teacher) 

Playground leader (1 teacher) 

Child care worker (1 teacher) 

Summer camps for handicapped (1 teacher) 

With respect to th6 amount of time the teachers had been at CONTACT, the 
teachers fell into two groups. Five teachers were relatively new and, at the 
time of the interview, had been teaching there for less than two years, . The other 
four teachers had been associated with CONTACT for four or more years*- 

One of the teachers had been involved with the group which wrote the 
original proposal for CONTACT and another had become involved because of knowing 
that person. Another had been teaching at S,E,E.D. (a Toronto alternative school 
for the elite student) and heard about CONTACT through a friend at S.E.E.D. 
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* 

Four teachers indicated that they had wanted to teach in an alternative school 

or in a school where they could try something different from the regular system — 

these people foxind out aibout CONTACT either from ads in the newspaper or through 

friends. The remaining two teachers were ''bumped" into CONTACT, a practice which 

both felt left something to be desired. 

Summary 

The teachers at CONTACT School were fairly young (around 30 years of 
age) , quite well educated, (four of the teachers had completed or were working on 
graduate degrees) and spoke English as their first language/ 

A very large part of their combined high school education, university 
education and teacher training had been obtained in Ontario. 

One teacher had had previous experience with an alternative school and 
one had had formal training related to teaching in^ alternative schools. Only 
two had had no other teaching experiences. 

None had had a lot of experience with young people from the working class 
in a capacity other than teaching. 

With the exception of two teachers who were "bumped" into the school, 
all were teaching at CONTACT because they wanted to be involved in educating 
young people in a setting different from the regular school system. 

Basic Academic Skills 

Reading and Writing 

The teachers' description of how reading and writing are taught . Most 
teachers referred to the wide range of reading and writing abilities which the 
CONTACT students have. The research data (presented later in this section) cer- 
tainly support their observations. During the time of this study, the wide range 
of abilities was being dealt with by placing the students with very low skills 
in a special class referred to as the "prs-nine class." However, even with that 
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arrangement, each teacher still had students with very different skills and 
interests . 

CONTACT has no formal, highly structured or technically oriented reading 
emd/or writing program, although the teachers have apparently made concerted 
efforts at times to develop such a program. Two teachers, in particular, spoke 
ahont the lack of a formal reading and writing program; they had opposite points 
of view. One teacher felt it was very ironic the school lacked such a program 
in the face of the feeling of both teachers and students that the teaching of 
the basics is most important and the fact that it is compulsory for every student. 
That teacher felt the school had suffered from the very beginning because of 
the lack of a* formal program for teaching reading and writing. The other teacher 
thought that it is impossible to develop a package or prograim for students with 
such a variety of skills and believed that the approach taken to teaching the 
basics should be one in. which' the teacher considers where the student is At and 
what he is willing to do. 

The students at CONTACT are taught to read and write on an individual 
basis - In fact, the approach is so individualized thcit some teachers r when asked 
what else they would like to do to teach those skills, stated they would like to 
have the chamce to do more group work. 

Many of the teachers said they first try to determine the students' 
interests and abilities. This is mostly done without the use of formal tests or 
attitude questionnaires (although, at times they have used the Gates-MacGinitie 
Reading Tests) , but by simply getting to know the students and by closely examining 
samples of their work. While some teachers emphasized. finding out the students* 
interests and others emphasized finding out the students' levels of ability, the 
underlying principle is to deal with the students on their own terms and to avoid 
the laying on of a program suppop^-dly designed* for a particular grade level or a 

particular age. One teacher, in particular, reported that it is important to 
O Co 
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help the students rid themselves of any preconceived notions they might have 
that they can*t read, aren*t supposed to be edDle to read or should be reading 
at a certain level. 

With respect to determining interests, one teach^e^^ies to discover 
whether the students prefer reading or writing. Other teache\s mentioned finding 
out whether students preferred to read horoscopes, comic books,! newspaper articleis, 
short stories, novels, etc. Then, in most cases, the students ' Jprograms are 
started in those areas of interest and expanded from there -X''^ 

Apropos of determining levels of ability, the te/chers first decide whether 
or not the students should be placed 'in the pre-nine claisS^ For those placed 
in the pre-nine class, the teachers then proceed to further diagnose the students' 
abilities by actually listing the students ' reading and/or writing voca* 
bulary (one teacher described a student who had a reading vocabulary of only 
about, twenty words). For those placed in the regular classes, one or two teachers 
conduct a systematic evaluation of the students' abilities by assigning work on 
teacher selected material at a fairly high level. The other teachers reported 
little in the way of additional diagnostic work. 

The students in all the classes are then encouraged to do a lot of reading 
emd writing at their own level with material they chcfose and are interested in 
while proceeding at their own pace . 

In the pre-nine class, the teachers use the students' existing vocabulary 
to write stories for them to read silently, aloud and together. In addition, 
the students answer questions about the teacher-written stories, write about 
them and discuss them. New vocabuleury is gradually introduced into the stories, 
A large portion of the day is devoted solely to learning to read and write. 

The pre-nine teachers commented on the lack of good materials for those 
students with very low skills but who were often "street-wise." They said the 
best materials were those with low vocabulary and high content. One of the 



pre^nine courses was called "Cops and Robbers" and included a lot of detective 
novels. Other materials the teachers found appropriate were: 

(1) The Pal reading series 

(2) The Topliners reading series 

(3) The Young Romance series 

(4) The T. Nelson Spelling series 

The teachers of the regular classes all enphasized that they use a 
vide variety of materials although they differed slightly in their opinions about 
what types of material the students should be allowed to read. One teacher in- 
sists that the students choose good, challenging material to read* Another 
teacher felt it is most important not to make a value judgement on the students' 
choices of material. Several teachers reported using games, visual aids and 
puzzles to develop the students* vocabularies. As with the pre-nine class, the 
students do a lot of reading — silently, aloud and together. They are expected 
to complete comprehension assignments, tell or rewrite material in their own 
words and to understand such things as artistic interpretation. The students are 
allowed to proceed at their own rate and are helped on a one-to-one basis when 
they are ready. 

Most of the teachers deal with reading and writing together, although 
one teacher explained that it is important to keep the reading and writing 
activities separate, claiming it is essential that the. students write about their 
own experiences. Most felt that the technical aspects of writing should be 
taken up on a secondary basis and that it is important to stress the flow and 
creative aspects of the writing activity first. However, they thought the tech- 
nical aspects should be handled as soon as possible when they come 'up or when 
the student asks for help. The pre-nine students begin by writing short sentences 
with their existing vocabulary and ate slowly led into writing ^longer sentences, 
'paragraphs, stories etc. as their voceODulary increases. The students in the 
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r«9ular class, in addition to their usual writing activities f are also re- 
quired to keep a "journal" and to write two pages a week on a topic of their 
choice for that journal. They do not have to show the journal writing to their 
teachers but can keep it confidential* 

When the teacher: were asked what things had proven to be unsuccessful 
in teaching CONTACT students to read and write, they mentioned several ideaei 
(1) long pieces of work, (2) books with small print, (3) material- which is too 
easy or too difficult, (4) copying- from a book as a way to learn how to write, 
(5) assigning work without one-to-one interaction, guidance and direction, 
and (6) a formal approach to teaching vowels, diphthongs, punctuation, grammar, 
etc. 

There were a few things the teachers suggested^J^Hey would like to try to 
teach reading and writing, -but had not had the chance: (1) a library clipping 
service, (2) library searches for preparing essays, (3) group activity, 
(4) backing up the individual approach with^ prof essionally prepared materials 
in areas such as phonics, (5) machines or reading laboratories, (6) the 

rotary method so that the teachers who were best at teaching reading and writing 
taught everyone. 

The Students' Opinions About Reading and Writing . The students* were asked to 
rate their progress in reading and writing while at CONTACT School- The majority 
(68% for reading and 72% for writing) reported that they had improved a little 
or a lot. Approximately a third in each case felt they had improved a lot. The 
data are shown in Tables 15 and 19. 



* The students whose opini6ns are reported in this section include students 
Mho left within five months of enrolling in CONTACT and students who re- 
mained for five or more months (25 of the former and 73 of the latter) . 
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Th« reason the students most frequently gave for having improved in 

their reading and writing was that they had done a lot of both (see Tables 16 
and 20). They also frequ«^^tly cited individualization, worJc on fundamentals, 
freedom of choice and expression, constructive criticism, teacher guidance and 
the nature of the assignments as reasons for improvement. 

Of the smaller number of students vrtio believed they had regressed or 
stayed the same in their reading and writing, only a handful blamed it on the 
school's program. As Tables 17 and 21 indicate/ they either felt their skills 
we're all right to begin with or they reported a lack of interest, ability and/or 
application. 

The majority of the students (see Tables 18 and 22) did not give sug- 
gestions ^or improvement. Those who did, gave a wide variety of responses, 
none. of which was offered by more than a few of the students. 

TJ\BLZ IS 



THE STUDENTS' OPINIONS ON 


HOW MUCH 




THEY HAD IMPROVED IN THEIR 


READING 




(N-98) 






Students ' Opinions 


Number of 
Students 


Percentage of 
Students 


I am not as good as I used to be 


3 


3.1% 


I have stayed the same 


27 


27.6% 


I have improved a little 


35 


35.7% 


I have improved a lot 


32 


32.7% 


I don't know 


1 


1.0% 


TOTAL 


98 


100% 
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TKBLE 16 ^ 

REASONS STUDENTS BELIEVED THEY HAD IMPROVED A LOT. 

OR A LITTLE IM THEIR READING 
(N-67) 



Reason 



Number of 
Stxidents 



Perc^nta?^ of 
Students* 



Did a lot of reading 35 

Individual program/attantion/encouragexnent 20 

Work on pronunciation/speed/ phonics/ 

spelling/etc. 16 

Nature of assignments (book reports , 

comprehensions, et^.) , 15 

More interested 9 

Oral reading 3 

Freedom of choice /express ion 3 



52.2% 
29.9% 

23.9% 

22.4% 
13.4% 
4.5% 
4.5% 



Miscellaneous 
NO Response 



7 
2 



10.4% 
3.0% 



♦ This column does not add to 100% since some , students gave more than one 
reason. 



TABLE 17 

REASONS STUDENTS BELIEVED THEY HAD REGRESSED 
OR HAD STAYED THE SAME IN THEIR READING 

(N-30) 



ERIC 



Reason 



Number of 
Students 



Percentage of 
Students* 



Reading was O.K. before 


9 


30. 


0% 


Lack of Interest/Ability 


8 


26. 


7% 


Inadequate program 


6 


20. 


0% ■ 


Absenteeism/did not work/no self-discipline 


5 


■ 16. 


7% 


Miscellaneous 


3 


10. 


0% 


No Response 


5 


16. 


7% 



* This column does not add to 100% since some students gave more than one 
reason . 
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TABLE 18 

O^HER TOnXOS STUDEHTS BEL3VE0 WOULD HELP THEM 
IMPROVE nt THEIR BEAOIKG 



Suggestion 



Nunbsr of 
Students 



Percentage of 
Students* 



ERIC 



More ttru<?tvg:« in program/no re emphasis 
on fundansntals/different teaching 


13 


13.3% 


methods 






More different/better reading material 


10 


10.2% 


More challenging/interesting topics 


8 


8.2% 


More reading practice 


6 


6.1% 


More student- teacher interaction 


5 


.5.1% 


More self-discipline 


5 


5.1% 


Miscellaneous 

Don't know/no answer/irrelevant answer 


7 
57 


7.1% 
58.2% 


* This column does not add to 100% since some students 


gave more than one 


suggestion. 






TABLE 19 






THE STUDENTS' OPINIONS ON HOW MUCH THEY 

(N-98) 


HAD IMPROVED IN THEIK WRITING 


Students' Opinicns 


Number of 
Students 


Percentage of . 
S tudents 


I am not as good as I used to be 


2 


2.0% 


I have stayed the same 


23 


23.5% 


I have iiq^roved a little 


36 


36.7% 


I have improved a lot 


35 


35.7% 


I don ' t know 


2 


2.0% 


TOTAL ' 


98 


100% 









TABLE 20 



REASONS STUDENTS BELIEVED THEY HAD IMPROVED A LOT 
OR A LITTLE IN THEIR WRITING 
(N-71) 



Reason 



N\3inber of 
Studsntd 



Dill a lot of writing (journals, 
poatry, song lyrics r creative 
writing, etc.) 

Individual program/ freedom of choice 
and expression 

Constructive criticism/teacher guidance 

Work on fundamentals (grammar, 

punctuation, spelling, sentence and 
paragraph construction, etc.) 

Miscellaneous 

Don't know/no answer/irrelevant answer 



34 

17 
16 

15 



5 

7 



Percentage of 
Students* 



47.9% 

23.9% 
22.5% 

21.1% 



7.0% 
9.9% 



* This column doec not add to 100% since some students gave more than one 
reason . 

TABLE 21 



REASONS STUDENTS BELIEVED THEY HAD REGRESSED OR HAD 
STAYED THE SAME IN THEIR WRITING 
(N - 25) 



Reason 


Number of 


Percentage of 


Students 


Students* 


Lack of interest/ability 


7 


28.0% 


Absenteeism/did not work/no self-discipl 


ine 6 


24.0% 


Inadequate program 


2 


8.0% 


Writing was O.K. before 


2 


8.0% 


Mtlcellaneous ^ 


2 


8.0% 


Don't know/no answer/ irrelevant answer 


10 


40.0% 



* This coluxnn doAs not add to 100% since some students gave more than one 
answer « 
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TABLE 22 

OTHER THINGS STUDENTS BELIEVED WOULD HELP THEM IMPROVE 
IN THEIR WRITING (N • 98) 



• 

Suggestion 


Number of 
Students 


Percentage of 
Students* 


More ^ting 


11 


11.2% 


More work on fundamentals (grammar, 
punctuation, spelling, sentence and 
paragraph construction, etc.) 


8 


8.2% 


More interesting/challenging work 


4 


4,1% 


More student-teacher interaction 


4 


4 .1% / 


More individual study 


4 


4.1% ' 


Miscellaneous 

Don't know/no answer/irrelevant answer 


6 
64 


6.1% 

65.3% 


* This column does not add to 100% since 


some students 


gave more than one 



suggestion. 



The Results of the Standardized Testing . The data in Tables 23 and 24 illustrate 
that the CONTACT students differ greatly in their vocabulary and reading com- 
prehension skills as measured by the Canadian Tests of Basic Skills, The range 
of grade equivalent scores for vocabulary is Grade 2 to Grade 12, while the range 
for reading comprehension is Grade 1 to Grade 11. The mean scores fpr both are 
at the grade seven level with the mean for vocabulary being slightly higher than 
that for reading comprehension. The reader should recall wnile examining these 
scores that the students may have just been put on the rolls of CONTACT or may 
have been enrolled for up to several years at the time of the pre*testing. 

Two Steps involving statistical tests were taken in order to determine 
whether students ijnprove in their vocabulary and reading compreh|fension as a re- 
sult of attending CONTACT School. First, the students who were ;pre-tested 
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TABLE 23 



RESULTS OP THE CTBS VOCABULARY PRE -TEST* 

(N-94) 



Grade Equivalent 




Number of 


Percentage of 


Scores 




Students 


Students 


0 




1.9 








2 .0 




2.9 




2 


2.1% 






3.9 




4 


4.3% 


4.0 




4.9 




4 


4.3% 


5.0 




5.9 




14 


14.9% 


6.0 




6.9 




10 


10.6% 


7.0 




7.9 




10 


10.6% 


8.0 




8.9 




13 


13.8% 


9.0 




9.9 








10.0 




10.9 




11 


11.7% 


11.0 








3 


3.2% 


12.0 




li^ 




2 


2.1% 


TOTAL 








94 


100% 


MEAN » 


7.8 








* These 


scores are 


for students on the 


January 1978 aind/or 


October 1978 rolls. 


















RESULTS 


OF THc. C.TBS READING 


COMPREHENSION PRE -TEST* 














Grade Equivalent 




Number of 


Percentage of 


Scores 




Students 


Students 


0 




1.9 




1 


1.2% 


2.0 




2.9 




2 


2.4% 


3.0 




3.9 




1 


1.2% 


4.0 




4.9 




8 


9.6* 


5.0 




5.9 




11 


13.3% 


6.0 




6.9 




8 


9.6% 


7.0 




7.9 




13 


15.7% 


8.0 




« 8.9 




18 


21.7% 


9.0 




9.9 




14 


16 . 9% 


10.0 




10.9 




6 


7.2% 


11.0 




11.9 




1 


1.2% 


12.0 




12.9 








TOTAL 








83 


100% 



MEAN -7.4 



* These scores fire for students on the January 1973 and/or October 1978 
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were divided into two groups — those who had been in CONTACT for less than 
five months and those had remained for five or more months. Means and stan- 
dard deviations were calculated for both CTBS tests for both groups and two- 
tailed t-tests for independent san?)les w^re done at the* .05 level of significance 
to test the hypotheses that the differences between the means are equal to zero 
against the alternative hypotheses that they are different from zero.* • 
The means and standard deviations for the vocabular^t' test grade- 
equivalent scores are as follows: 

Attended Less Than Attended .Five Or 
Five Months More Months 

Number of Students 65 17 

Mean 7.65 8.16 

Standard Deviation 2.25 2.58 

While the mean of the scores for those students who had attended CONTACT five 
or more months is one half a grade level higher than for t.hose who had attended 
less than five months, the differeiice is not statistically significant". 

The means and standard deviations for the reading comprehension test 
grade-equivalent scores are as follows : 



Attended T Less Than Attended Five Or 

Five Months More Months 

Nijmber of Students 59 15 

Mean 7.26 ' 7.77 

Standard Deviation 2 • 14 1 . 83 



* Since the san?)les were not randomly selected from the populations of two groups 
of students with those characteristics (such selection is iinpossible in a study 
of this nature) , the results of the t-tests are only valid for those students 
actually tested and cannot be generalized to other students with similar 
characteristics . 
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Agaiiir while the mean of the scores for those students who had at* 
tended CCTITACT five or more months is one-half a grade level higher than for 
those who had attended less than five months, the difference is not statistically 
significant. 

The second step involved post-testing those students who were still 
available during April 1979 and had remained on the rolls for at least five 
months.- Their pre-test and post-test scores along with the amount of change 
in their scores are given in Tables 25 and 26. Two-tailed t-tests for dependent 
samples were done at the .05 level of significance to test the hypotheses that 
the differences between the means are equal to zero against the alternative 
hypotheses that they are different from zero.* 

While the mean for the vocabulary post-test scores is 0.4 grade levels 
higher than the mean for the- vocabulary pre-test scores for 20 students, the 
difference is not statistically significant. 

However, the mean for the reading comprehension post-test scores 
which is 0.9 grade levels higher than the mean for the pre-test scores for 15 
students is_ statistically significant. 

It was intended to have the studefnts submit a piece of writing on a 
pre-post basis. So few students participated on a pre-test basis that the in- 
vestigators decided not to try to collect ^ost-test pieces of writing.- 
Mathematics 

The teachers' description of how mathematics is taught ^ The CONTACT 
teachers expressed more concern about teaching mathematics than reading and 
writing. Several matters troxibled either a few or all» the teachers • First, 
it is often difficult to ascertain why one should teach dropout students ma the- 
matics or what one should teach them. What mathematics do the students need to know 

* As before, the results cannot be generalized beyond the students actually 
^ tested. . 
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i 

CHANGES IN THE CIBS VOCABOLAKf SCORES 

(N-20) 



Grade Grade 
Student Equivalent Scores Equivalent Scores Change 





Pre^Test 






A 


C A 


7 a 


+2.4 


B 


/ • / 


9 7 


+2 .0 


c 


0 • ^ 


7 a 


+1.5 


♦D 


3.5 


4.8 


+1.3 


*E 


9.0 


9.9 


+0.9 


F 


7 7 


8.6 


+0.9 


G 


10.0 


10.8 


+0.8 


*H 


8.9 


91.7 


+0.8 


I 


8.6 


9.1 


+0.5 


*J 


8.3 


8.7 


+0.4 


*K 


6.6 


6.9 


+0.3 


L 


4.8 


5.1 


+0.3 


*M 


7.9 


8.1 


+0.2 


N 


8.5 


8.6 


+0.1 


0 


5.1 


5.2 


+0.1 


P 


12.2 


12.2 


+0.0 


*Q 


7.3 


7.1 


-0.2 


*R 


6.9 


6.7 


-0.2 


S 


2.7 


2.4 


-0.3 


X 


6.6 


3.5 


-J .i 


MEAN 


7.2 


7.6 





* CtuHents were poet-tested during April 1070 • Those students marked with 
a star were pre-tcsted dnrin? January.. 1978 while, all others were pre-tcistcd 
durinq October 1973 • 
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TABLE 26 

CHANGES IN THE CTBS READING COMPREHENSION SCORES 

(N-15) 



Grade Grade 
Student Equivalent Scores Equivalent Scores Change 

Pre-Test Post-Test 



A 


6.9 


9.2 


+2 .3 


*B 


5.4 


7.5 


+2.1 


C 


5.5 


7.4 


+1.9 


D 


10.9 


12.5 


+1.6 


*E 


7.4 


8.7 


+1.3 


F 


4.9 


5.9 


+1.0 


G 


1.9 


2.9 


+1.0 


H ' 


7.9 


8.9 


+1.0 


*I 


7.9 


8.9 


+1.0 


J 


4.8 


5.6 


+0.8 


K 


6.1 


6.7 


+0.6 


L 


7.5 


8.0 


+0.5 


*M 


7.2 


7.4 


+0.2 


N 


9.7 


9.5 


-0.2 


*0 


5.9 


5.2 . 


-0.7 


MEAN 


6.7 


7.6 


+0.9 



* students were post-tested during April 1979. ThoSe studenrs marked with a 
star were pre-tested during January 1978 while all others were pre-tested 
during October 1978, 
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and what do they want to know? The second point many teachers made, which is 
probably closely related to the first, 'was that it is not easy to make the 
learning of mathematics relevant to the students* lives. One teacher strongly 

expressed the opinion that it is silly to teach mathematics with a view to 

ff 

strengthening the mind and not to be concerned with how the student can use ,it, 

A couple of other teachers believed the solution lay in teaching more business 

♦ 

mathematics and incorporating work related to keeping personal budgets , 
records, income tax, mortgages, etc. Others spoke of needing a more inter- 
disciplinary approach, while at least one teacher talked about getting the 
students involved in mathematics outside the classroom. Thirdly, it is trouble- 
some to diagnose where a student is at mathematically. One teacher described 
it as "a shot in the dark" and explained that the students don't know what they 
can do mathematically. They almost never do mathematics outside of school, t;{ius 
a teacher cannot profitably ask — for diagnostic purposes — what kind of math 
the student does and/or is interested in. In addition, the same teacher said, 
"It means nothing to know that a student passed grade nine math three years ago 
with a mark of 55." Still another teacher questioned the use of standardized 
or other formal tests as reliable diagnostic tools suggesting that the results 
of such tests may not identify the real problem (e.g., a low self-concept). 
Fourthly, the teachers expressed confusion about what to do with young people 
who have really "turned off on" mathematics and strongly resist any approach the 
teacher might try. The data presented later in this section indicate that some 
students are, in fact, simply not interested and the investigators also experienced 
more student resistance with respect to administering the mathematics tests than 
the reading tests: Finally, several teachers felt unqualified to teach mathe- 
matics at or above' the grade nine level^ and «iis created a dilemma since the 
original philosophy of the school was to have each teacher instruct in both reading 



and mathematics. 




The most distinctive featiire of CONTACT School's approach to teaching 

mathematics is the in d i yidualization . As one teacher put it, "To teach mathe- 
matics, one must have one-to-one interaction," While several teachers wished 
it were possible %o do more group work and one thought mathematics should be 
taught as group problem solving^ the program has remained highly individualized. 

As soon as a student enters CONTACT, the teachers attempt to diagnose 
the student's mathematics skills (in spite of the difficulties referred to above). 
They do not use sophisticated diagnostic techniques. Some use simple pre-nine 
and grade nine math tests, |some use specific assignments, some ask about the 
students' previous math achievements and most try to get to know the students so 
well that such things as low self -concepts related to math skills can be detected* 

If it is determined that the student should be placed at a pre-nine 
or grade nine level, he or she is then started on a program designed by a mathe- 
matics specialist who was on their staff for a year. The specially prepared 
program is composed of worksheets designed according to the Ministry guidelines 
which the students complete in small units . The studGsnts are tested at the end 
of each unit* If they obtain at least 70%, they may go to the next unit. If 
they obtain less, they are required to repeat all or a part of the unit. The 
worksheets are designed to reinforce the students' reading — they must read to 
figure out what to do and what it means. As the students progress through the 
units, they receive a great deal of individual help * Drill and memorization 
using flash cards, etc* are employed to build skills such as the- multiplication 
tables* The teachers talked of the importance of markincf immediately , providing 
chgmces for review , teaching one concept at a time and constantly encouraging 
the students while at the same time allowing them to proceed at their own yace . 
The teachers felt that the worksheets worked for most of the students at the 
pre-nine and grade ''nine levels. 
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The other jtudents were studying math as high as grade 12, l^vel 4 
and were using the materials normally used in other Toronto Secondary Schools. 

The specialist was hired to relieve the teachers of having to deal 
with planning a math program and of teaching at levels above which they felt 
competent. The program which was designed does not go higher than grade nine. 
A math specialist has been on staff ever since. During the first year of this 
study, the math specialist rotated from class to class using the specially pre- 
pared program to teach the ^pre-nine and grade nine students and using the re- 
gular Toronto Board of Education high school math program for the students 
studying at higher levels. For the second year of the study, the specialist 
used the same programs, still on an individual basis, but had the senior students 
come to him as a class. For both years, the other teachers helped with the pre- 
nine and grade nine students by using the specially prepared program. 

The teachers listed a variety of things they had tried unsuccessfully 
in order to teach CONTACT students mathematics: 

(1) Movies and models 

(2) Individualization becomes difficult when a teacher has over 
eight students to teach 

(3) Peer tutoring 

(4) Sophisticated approaches to evaluation and diagnosis 

(5) Group lessons and/or work are ineffective because students 
have a wide variety of skills and some do not attend regularly 

(6) Assignments or lessons which require a long attention span 

(7) Leaving the students alon-j. 

Some of the things the teachers wished t-hey oould do or have wer$: 

(1) Worksheets designed for business mathematics 

(2) More modern business mathematics textbooks 

(3) Step-by-step answer books 

(4) A more interdisciplinary approach 

(5) More relevant math materials 

(6) More group problem solving and/or review. 

TS 
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The students' opinions about mathemati'cs . Approximately half of 
the 99 students who were interviewed believed they had improved a little or a 
lot in mathematics (see Table 27) and they mostly attributed their improvement 
to individual attention r the study of a variety of topics and good teaching 
(see Table 28) * 

The data in Table 29 indicate that very few of the students who 
believed they had regressed or stayed the same in xnathematics blamed the school 
program or the teaching. They mostly said they weren't interested, didn't like 
it or never did it. 

The suggestions for improvement given by 38% of the interviewed 
students are tabulated in Table 30. The responses suggest that the students 
may need even more individual attention and time to spend on mathematics and 
perhaps a different program and materials. However, the majority of the students 
gave no suggestions^ for improvement. 



TABLE 27 

STUDENTS' OPINIONS ON HOW MUCH THEY HAD IMPROVED IN THEIR MATHEMATICS 

(N-98) 



opinion 


Nimiber of 


Percentage of 


Students 


Students 


I am not as good as I used to be 


13 


13.3% 


I have stayed the same 


31 


31.6% 


I have in5)roved a little 


24 


24.5% 


I have improved a lot 


28 


28.6% 


Don't Jcnow 


2 


2.0V 


TOTAL 


98 


100% 
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TMLE 28 

REASONS STUDENTS GAVE FOR IMPROVING A LITTLE OR A LOT IN THEIR MATHEMATICS 

(tl-52) 



Reason 


Students 




PercentaQe of 
Students* 


Individual attention 


17 

.A 


4 


'32.7% 


Did a variety of topics 


15 




28.8% 


Teacher explained it well 


£ 




15.4% 


Work at own pace 


2 




3.3% 


Miscellaneoxis 


8 




15.4% 


Don't know/no response/ irrelevant answer 


7 




13.5% 



* This • ■column doea not 'ad(!l to 100% since aone students 7aye rnore thcui one reason. 



TABLE 29 

REASONS STUDENTS GAVE FOR REGRESSING OR STAYING THE SAME IN THEIR MATHEMATICS 

(N-44) 





Number of 


Percentage of 


Reason 


Students 


Students* 


Not interested/don't like it 


19 


43.2% 


Haven't done any 


10 


22 .7% 


Program/teacher unsuitable 


5 


11.4% 


Not enough help/individual attention 


3 


6.3% 


Doing review work 


3 


6.8% 


I was always good at it 


3 


6.8% 


Miscellaneous 


2 


4.5% 


Don't know/no respons<?/irrelevant answer 


3 


6.8% 



* This column does not add to 100% since some students gave more than one reason 



r ^1 
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TABLE 30 

OTHER THINGS STUDENTS BEljjIEVED WOULD HELP THEM IMPROVE IN THEIR MATHEMATICS 

(N-98) 



Nun^er of Percentage of 

Suggestion Students students 

^■■■■llll M UM ■■III! — - ' ■ ■ ! ■ ■ « ■ " ■ M ■ ■■■ ^ "' " ■ 

More individual attention/class too large/ 14*3% 
need more than one math teacher 

Different program/better materials 12 12,2% 

A different teacher ' ^ 6 S.l* 

More practice ' 3 3»1% 

Miscellaneous 2 2.0% 

Don't know/no^ response/irrelevcmt response 61 62*2% 

TOTAL " 98 100% 

^ ^ * ■ ■ ■ 

The fesults of the standardized testing. The numbers of students 
who completed t^ mathematics pr^-tests and post-tests are smaller than for 

the reading tests because the students resisted more. Several students said 
they had not been doing mathematics or disliked the tests. The pre-test grade 
equivalent scores for the mathematics concepts and mathematics problem solving 
CTBS tests are shown in Tables" 31 and 32. The mean scores are approximately a 
grade level lower than the vocabulary and reading comprehension mean scores, 
although the rauige of scores is as wide* 

Two Steps involving statistical tests were taken in order to determine 

' r 

whether students iiryrove in their mathematics as a result of attending CONTACT 
School. First, the students who were pre-tested were divided into two groups — 
those who ha^d been in CONTACT for less th^ul five months and those who had re- 
mained for five or more months* Means and standard deviations were calculated 
for both CTBS mathematics tests for both groups and two-tailed t-tests for in- 
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TABLE 31 



8BSULTS OF THE CTBS MATHEMATICS CONCEPTS PBE-TEST 

(N-80) * 



Grade Equivalent Number of Percentage of 

Scores Students ^ students 



2.0 




2.9 


4 


5.0% 


3.0 




3.9 


a 


10.0% 


4.0 




4.9 


11 


13.8% 


5.0 




5.9 


14 


17.5% 


6.0 




6.9 


13 


16.3% • 


7,0 




7.9 


14 


17.5% 


8.0 




8.9 


5 


6.3% 


9.0 




9.9 


8 


10.0% 


10.0 




10.9 


2 


2 .5% 


11.0 




11. i# 


1 


1.3% 


TOTAL 






80 


100% 



mMi ' 6.2 



* These scores are for students on the January 1978 and/or October 1978 rolls 
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TABLE 32 



RESULTS OF THE CTBS MATHEMATICS PROBLEM SOLVI'.IG PRE -TEST 



Grade Equivalent Number of Percentage of 

Scores Students Students 



2.0 




2.9 


3.0 




3.9 


4.0 




4.9 


5.0 




5.9 


6.0 




6.9 


7.0 




7.9 


8.0 




8.9 


9.0 




9.9 


10.0 




10.9 


11.0 




11.9 


TOTAL 






MEAN - 6 


.9 



3 


3.7% 


6 


7.3% 


7 


8.5% 


11 


13.4% 


15 


18.3% 


9 


11.0% 


19 


23.2% 


8 


9.8% 


2 


2.4% 


2 


2.4% 


82 


100^; 



* These scores are for students on the January 1978 and/or October 1978 rolli 
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dependent samples were dpn^ at the .05 le-'/el of significance to test the 
hypotheses that the differences between the means. are equaa to zero against 
the alternative hypotheses that they are different from zero.* 

The means and standard deviations for the mathematics concepts test 
grade-equivalent scores are as follows: 

Attended Less Than Attended Five Or 
Five Months More Months 

Number of Students 53 20 

Mean 6.51 5.63 

Standard Deviation ' 1.95 2.22 

While the mean of the scores for those students who had attended 

r- 

* . CONTACT five or more months is lower than for those who had attended less than 

five months, the difference is noj^ stat^-stically significant. 

The means and standard deviations for the mathematics problem solving 

test gifade -equivalent scores are as follows: 

Attended Less Than ' Attended Five Or 
. Five Months More Months 

Number of Students * 54 21 



Mean 7.14 6.39 

Standard Deviation 2*01 2.5^ 



Again, while the mean o: ^-^e scores for those students who had attended 
CONTACT five or more months is lower than for those students who had attended 
less than, five months, the difference is not statistically significant. 

The second step involved post*teating those students who were still 
available during April 1979 and had remained on the rolls for at least five' months, 



. * The results cannot be generalised beyond the students actually tested. 
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Thair pre-tast emd post-test scores along with the anovint of change in their 

t 

scores are given in Tables 33 and 34. Two-tailed t-tests for dependent samples 
were done at the .05 level of significance to test the hypotheses that the dif- 
ferences between the means are equal to zero against the alternative hypotheses 
that they are different from zero.* 

While the mean for the mathematics concepts post-test scores is 0.3 
grade levels higher than the mean for the mathematics concepts pre-^test scores 
for 12 students, the difference is not statistically significant. 

And, while the mean for the mathematics problem solving post-test 
scores is 0,7 grade levels higher than the mean for the mathematics problem- 
solving pre-test scores for 11 students, the difference is not statistically 
significant. 
S unmiary and Discussion 

Reading and Writing . The majority of the 98 students who were in- 
terviewed felt they had iit^roved a little or a lot in their reading and writing - 
68% for reading and 72% for writing — while attending CONTACT School. 
\ CTBS vocabulary and reading comprehension tests were used on a pre- 

post basis to determine if students in^roved after attending CONTACT for at 
least five months. For a small sample of 15 students, it was found that their 
post-test reading comprehension scores were statistically higher than their pre- 
test scores — 12 of the 15 students had improved at least half a grade level* 
No statistical difference was found for the vocabulary scores for 20 students. 

No test data were available for writing. 

It seems fair, then, to corclude that for students who remain in 

CONTACT for at least five months, the School's approach to teaching dropout 
Students reading and perhaps writing is fairly successful. The most distjpnctive 



features of the approach from the teachers' point of view are; 



* As before # the results cannot be generalized beyond the students actually tested. 
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"7 pfwnounce. vxjndL p/uspvily noui. I ^ad iouLWi 
novs and I ikink uiuJU I nkad.'* 

"T couldn't Hmd oat towd I am mxch beXtzA 
now, Thzy gzt you to nzad out loud — I am 
mt af^fuLui now." 

"T am Ajzadlng hoAdzn. bookM. I am tAy^g monz," 

"T can now mAXz a iuZZ page i^tofuy. We do tot& 
OjJ mAjting." 

"I -impAjovzd a lot becooie o^ thz jouAnati and 
CAeotcve uwuXcng. I did a lot oi uvUting," 

"Evtn.yda.y m motz a JouAnal ao I got bcttz/i. 
I Mwuj-Ce poitn.y too . " 

"Thzy gi.vz you the. tune, to MAJitz -- thz teJichtA 
goti oveA -it indiv-idually." 

"Because o^ the. indl\;Zdual 6tudy pAogAom, I 
mitz on topA,cA I am mtjVuUitdd in. I do ajl- 
dzpendzYVt mnk." 

"Th.ty heZpzd me wu^e a leXteA to my motheA 
ioK thz {^Initt tima," 

"Thz tojacktfi gozi ovvi ^vzAytiUng in g/iea-C dztaUl. " 

"I cjxujght on to punctuation." 

"My tzachzft tncjounagoji me to tofUvicZ mUtakz^ and 
do it ovzx. He point& out my mi&takzA a lot." 

"Thz assignments anz coMjzctzd. Uovo I know how 
not to makz mistakes. 1 am ihown what 1 am doing 
wAong." 

Mathematics 

Approximately half (53%) of rhe 98 students inter\'iewecl felt they had 
improved a little or a lot in mathenatics while attending CONTACT. 

CTBS mathematics concepts -amd mathematics problem solving tests were 
used on a pre-post basis to determine if students improved after attending 

CONTACT for at least five months. No statistically significant differences 
were found. 
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It seems reasonable to conclude that CONTACT is less successful in 

teaching the students mathematics than it is in teaching them reading and 
writing. The teachers' comments about and descriptions of the program are 
very interesting. The program is completely individualized and at the pre-nine 
.and grade nine levels comprises a series of worksheets which the students do 
in small units. The students studying above grade nine follow the regular 
Toronto Board of Education math program. Drill, memorization, encouragement, 
immediate marking, review and learning one concept at a time are the methods 
they believe in. The worksheets are also designed to improve the students' 
reading skills as related to math. 

However, the teachers had several concerns: it is difficult to make 
math interesting and relevant; it is not easy to diagnose where a student is 
at; some students hate math and refuse all attempts made by the teachers; and, 
not all teachers feel comfortable teaching high school math. / 

The students who felt they had improved in mathematics (53%) attri- 
buted their progress mostly to individual attention, doing a variety of topics, 
and good teaching. Here are some of the positive remarks made by the students: 

"The tzcLcheA woa AA,ght tkiiAz individual aXtzntion, 
you." 

"I ntvcA did any mcuthmLtici in the. othvi school. HoAd., 
I am moKZ njzlaxzd and J do on my om." 

r - ; A 

"I iinalty got atte.n;Uon and individual kelp.'' 

"T mmoKlztd thz timz;tablz6 and pmctUzd ^AactioHA, 
T impHjovtd mo^t in fizdacing ^/lactionA." 

"I did not fznauo algdoHa. How I know it and am vzAy 
intVieMttd in it J' 

"The teacheA axplauimd it — didn't 6ay juAt do it." 

"I Mxu behind in jmth whzn I camz. I can do it tikz 
i nothing now. T mdzfutand it moxz with the. teacheA*^ 

help." ' Qn 



o 
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The other students attributed their lack of progress to no interest, 
dislike of nath, not doing it, and the program or teacher. Here are some of 
their remarks: 

"T Az^iuz alt hzJbp. I hata mouth. I fmve no pcLtLzncz 
mJtk it." 

"T don't Ukt moJtk, I hnvz IqU bvtoMMt," 

"I neue/L hajd. a. ttutz f^ofi math, 7 can't mdzA6tand 
it. Thz tzAm& oJiz too 6opka>tLcjouCe.d, " 

"I dajyi't do it, T don't mzd math. I wcLSn'^t ^(Utlng 
in math bzioAjz." 

^ "I hAvzn't donz any, I don't tikz thz ^y^tzm, Xt'^ 
not oAgouu,zzd, Tkzy nzzd new math tzackzA^," 

"OnZy onz mouth tzachzx -- not znoagh timz." 

"I didn't tikz thz tzachvi -- couldn't zxplain thingi. 
I didn't Ukz math." 

Social Skills 

The teachers' description of how CONTACT School helps students with 

their social skills . The teachers were asked to describe how CONTACT School 

attempts to help students with their social skills. In order to help them 

structure their responses » they were asked to comment, in particular, on 

(1) self-concept, (2) getting along with others, (3) self-discipline and 

(4) responsibility. They were also asked to talk about improvements they would 

like to see with respect to the school dealing with social skills, and to try to 

■ 

pin-point the ways in which CONTACT is most sliccessfxal. 

o 

During the two-year span of this study ^ CONTACT did not have a dis-^ 
tinct program directed at the in^srovement of the students* social skills* That 
is# there was no course r no special time allotment devoted to the subject^ or 
no carefully defined philosophy the teachers could use to guide them in their 
interactions with the students. For a couple of years at the beginning of CONTACT'S 
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existence as an alternative school, they dealt with the subject for a short 
vrfiile each morning (between English and mathematics) by having the students 
participate in open discussions, role playing, sensitivity and creative exer- 
cises, etc. concerning their feelings and problems. The session was referred 
to as "GROUP". This approach was abandoned because: (1) some teachers felt un- 
comfortable with the approach and (2) some teachers did not want to do it 
because they felt that improvement in social skills could not be achieved in 
a vacuum or isolated from other things. 

The teachers thus described their approach to the social skills area 
by offering - in terms of all nine teachers interviewed ~ a rather large collection 
of beliefs they tried to adhere to in their attempt to help the students. Some 
teachers felt CONTACT did a good job in this area, others thought not and others 
said they didn't know. One teacher who felt they were not successful believed 
it Was because the teachers lack motivation, interest, time and ability. Another 
said the kids don't^ improve because of the gap between theory and reality. Two 
other teachers believed CONTACT did very well In the area of social skills. 
Self -wor th. The teachers were not in agreement on how to develop a student's 
self-worth. Some (probably the majority) felt that self-worth would improve 
only as the student experienced academic success or was able to set and achieve 
goals. At least one teacher felt the academic success must be in the area of 
basic skills. Another teacher felt that it is more than just poor performance 
in the basic skills which leads to a poor self-concept. -That teacher first con- 
centrated on giving the student a feeling of belonging to the group,- after which 
he pursued the teaching of the academic skills. Some additional ideas the 



teachers had were: 
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Be open and hone dt with the students. Hon't delude them. Praise 
them only when it is deserved. 

Encourage the students. Let them know how and when they improve. 

ss 
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«^ Encourage participation in group decision making. Encourage 
them to participate in the general meeting. Encourage group 
discussion. 

- Deal with the students as people. The staff should deal with 
^ the students in the saione way they deal with each other. 

- Try to avoid labelling the students. Let them know that low 
skills do not mean they are stupid. Avoid competition to prove 
smartness. 

- Make students be accountable and honest. 

- Work individually with them. 

- Force the students to make decisions. (This is difficult because 
there aren^t many options for these students in our society.) 

- Let the students know they are "valuable" even though they may 
be doing negative things. 

- Encourage a sense of collectivity — that is^ help them to realize 
that their problems are not unique. ♦ 

- Encourage oral and written self-expression. 

- Help the students feel they have a chance to do something for 
themselves. 

- Sin^e social problems account for many of their individual 
problems^ the students must be provided a framework for under-- 
standing their position in society. 

Getting along with others . The teachers' comments seemed to fair 

into three categories'. First; they felt the general characteristics of the 

school probably help the students learn to get along with othets. The school 

is small, open and relaxed. The relaxed atmosphere^ some felt, reduces the 

ntunber of fights the students get into; while the smallness and openness means 

the students are "on" every minute of the day and consequently must get along 

just to survive. They also felt the school trips are instrumental in helping 

the students learn to get along. Secondly, the students are homogeneous with 

respect -to culture and social background and share a similar kind of commitment 

to the school; if a student is obvio\isly qqite different and fails to learn to 

get along, the student body may "drum" him or her out — it is a matter of get 
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along or be ostracized/ One teacher felt that this was quite typical of snail 
alternative schools and may, in a way, be unfortunate because of the difficulties 
the new and young students experience as a consequence. Thirdly, the teachers 
play an important part. • They serve as role models; that is, the students learn 
to get along by watching the teachers interact with others. Also, the staff 
intervene** to help the students change undesirable behavior. They confront the 
students when they aren't getting along,, not through a principal as other schools 
might, but as an entire staff. They monitor t.he students' behavior in class 
by leading them to see that it is important to share, to listen to others, to 
respect the opinions of others, not to interrupt, to take turns, to be fair, 
and not to dominate. At times, they intervene like judges or give students feed- 
back on how they are relating to others in a group. 

One teacher felt differently and said that the .amount of leniency 
within CONTACT hinders the students' chances for learning to get along with 
others. 

aelf-discipli-ne . Most teachers directly or indirectly referred to 
the school's philosophy of individualization and working at your own rate as 
that which improves the students' self-discipline. The students are encouraged 

to internalize the responsibility for what they learn, not to make excuses, to 
think 5d>out where to place the blame if they don't learn, to make decisions about 
what to learn and to do good work. They try to make the students realize that 
the teachers are on^y there to guide, help set goals, motivate and explain, and 
that they cannot actually do the students' learning, A few teachers felt the 
development of self-discipline goes hand-in-hand with the development of self- 
worth/ One teacher emphasized the importance of establishing a bond with each 
student • 

9'* 
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A couple of teachers thought that the students were not developing 

4 

enough self-discipline while one teacher stated that they would only get worse 
at CONTACT if they entered without self-discipline. 

Responsibility . Much of what the teachers had to say about self- 
discipline also applied to responsibility. One teacher commented on the few , 
"formal positions" at CONTACT which offer students a chance to be responsible 
but added that the structure and philosophy of the school demanded a sort of 
day-to-day responsibility • Another teacher believed that the decision-making 
at the general meetings and the judiciary committee provided the students with 
a framework for becoming responsible • 

One teacher felt that the students do not develop in this area because 
they are not held responsible for their actions. 

The teachers were asked which of "self-worth," "getting along with 
others/" "self-discipline," and "responsibility," the school had the most success 
in helping the students. They seemed to generally agree in naming "self -worth" 
and "getting along with others," One teacher felt they were least successful 
in teaching the students to tolerate others. Another teacher felt that the four 
areas reinforced each other; that is, if a student became more responsible, he 
probably improved in his self^worth, etc. Because of this, the different philo- 
sophies or different apjSroaches adhered to by the various teachers, he felt, 
probably helped, instead of hindered, the students' development and was probably 
very realistic. 

Firt»ily, the teachers were asked to describe their. most effective 
methods and €o suggest ideas for improvement. The staff members were split on 
their philosophies, were aware of the split and, in addition, disagreed on whether 
the split was advantageous to- the students' development in the area of social skills 

* Every week there is a General Meeting involving the entire school body at which 
the students are involved in making decisions about discipline, in planning after 
school activities and trips, and in making recommendations on programs. Students 
take turns chairing the meetings. There is^iasc a Judiciary Committee to r.ake 
rulings on the conduct of students. ^ "x 
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One group of teachers believed that the development of social skills should be 
the "hidden agenda" of the entire program at CONTACT. These teachers talked 
about the importance of the staff members being models r of allowing the students 
to participate in decision making and of laying the ground -^work for parti- 
cipation through the general meetings. These teachers felt the topic could 
not be dealt with as a separate and distinct issue; whereas, the other teachers 
favoured a course or a special session such as the "GROUP" • 



- more extra-curricular activities such as sports and music; 

- more involvement with the community — the students should 
be working for half a day; 

- students should be encouraged to participate more in the 
general meetings, the judiciary committee and the newspaper; 

-the school should expect more tolerance from students; and 

- the curriculum' should be improved. 

The students' opinions about their social. skills . The 98 Students 



who were interviewed were asked to rate how CONTACT had affected their self- 
confidence, their ability to get along with others and their self-discipline. 



The percentages of students which gave each response for each concept 



are shown in Table 35. The majority of the students reported that they had 
improved a little or a lot in their self-confidence and ability to get along 
with others — 65% for the former and 66% for the latter. Fewer students (49%) 
felt they had improved a little or a lot in their self ^discipline . 



As the figures in Table 36 indieate," the students who felt they had 



improved in their self-confidence were most likely to attribute that gain to 



the relaxed and friendly atmosphere, the freedom of expression and the attitudes 



a sense o^f/accomplishment, even though many had reported that they had improved 
in the basic academic skills. Of those who felt they had not improved, very 



Some suggestions for improvement were: 



of the teachers. It is interesting to note that very few associated it with* 
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- TABLE 35 



THE STUDENTS' OPINIONS ABOtJT HOW CONTACT HAD APFECTED THEIR SOCIAL SKILLS 

(N-98) 



Self-confidence 


Getting Along , 
With Others 


Self-Discipline 


CONTACT has made things worse 6.1% 


2.0% 


11.2% 


CONTACT has made no difference 27.6% 


30.6% 


39.8% 


CONTACT has helped me a little 28.6% 


25.5% 


27.6% 


CONTACT has helped me a lot 36.7% 


40.8% 


21.4% 


Don't Know 1-0% 


1.0% 




TOTAL 100* 


100% 


100% 


TABLE 36 






THE REASONS STUDENTS GAVE FOR IMPPDVING A LITTLE OR A 
IN IBEIR SELF-CONFIDENCE 
(N-64) 


LOT 


Reason 


Number of 
Students 


Percentage of 


Relaxed and friendly atmosphere/ 
freedom of expression 

\ 

Teachers' attitudes/teachers like the kids 

ft ■ 


33 


51.6% 


26 


40 ./6% 


Sense of accomplishment 


7 


10 . 9% 


Feeling of in^rtance/more responsibility 


7 


10.9% 


I am better at speaking in front of a group 


5 


7.8% 


I understand myself better 


4 


6.3% , 


Experience with different kinds of people 


2 


3.1% 


Miscellaneous 


1 

/ 


1.6% 


Don't know/no response/irrelevant response 


■' 

. 2 


3.1» 
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♦This column does not add to 100% since some students gave more than or\e reason 



displayed in Table 38, very faw of tha 98 students interviewed had suggestions 

for improvement in that area. 

By far the most frequent reason the students gave for inqE^toving in 
their ability to get along with others was the small body o^ friendly students ^ 
who had similar problems^ thus making the student body seem like a family* The 
students also frequently mentioned the attitudes and characteristics of the 
teachers as well as their improved understanding of human nature (themselves 
and others) , These results are given in Table 39. Again ^ as Tables 40 and 
41 indicate r very few students had suggestions for improvement and very few 
students blamed the school prograun or teachers for their lack of improvement. 
A few claimed that the characteristics of some students produced difficulties. 

The students who felt they had improved in their self-discipline 
(see Table 42) mostly said it was because they *^ere encouraged to improve/ 
they liked QONTACT and that the freedom promoted such development'. However, the 
information in Tables 43 and 44 suggests that a segment of the student body 
(about 25%) wanted more discipline,, structure, challenge and press)ir6 to help 
them improve in the area of self-discipline. Others felt that the school ^ 
couldn't help an^ that it was up to each individual. 

The Results of the Retting Scales 

1 . The lOX Self -Appraisal Inventory 

Usable lOX Self -Appraisal Inventory data were* obtained fix^m 96 students 
on the January 1978 and/br October 1978 rolls of CONTACT School . * 

Similar lOX Self -Appraisal Inventory data were also collected for 
pother study about ^e Toronto Board of Education "Xieaving School F^rly" 
(L.S.E.) students (Larter ^nd Eason, 1978). That studv >ras aboutf fourteen and 
fifteen-year -old- students v^o are legally allowed Caccording to Ontario Regu- 

■ ■ ^ " ■ . . • 

lation '159/75 - Early School Leaving) to leave school under the age of srxteen 
and get a job while remaining on tfie- scho<^l rolp^ That study also included 
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TABLE 37 

REASONS STUDENTS GtiV& FOR REGRESSING OR STAYING THE SAME 

IN THEIR SELP-CONPIDENCE 
(N-33) 



Number of Percantage of 
S tudttn ts S tudents ^ 



Just not confident/haven't changed 


6 


18.2% 


Have always been confident 


5 


15.2% 


I am adjusting to school/doing basic upgrading 


4 


12.1% 


Teacher s/program unsuitable 


4 


12.1% 


Atmosphere too agressive 


2 


6.1% 


OiscipXine probleKsAids in trouble 


2 

\ 


6.1% 


Misce ILaneous 


1 


9.1% 


Don't Icnow/no response/irrelevant response 


12 


36.4% 



♦This column does not add to 100% since scrae students gave wre than one reason. 

TABLE 38 

V 

- SUGGESTIONS STUDENTS GAVE FOR IMPROVING THEIR SELF-CONFIDiTNCE 

(N-96) 
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Suggestion 


Number of 
Students 


Percentage of 
Students 


Different kind of teaching 
(more ^discussions more individualization)^ 


8 


8.2% 


^re' student effort 


7 


7.1% 


More structured program 


5 


5.1% 


More discipline 


2 


2.0% 


Improve academic ability 


2 


2.0% 


Miscellaneous 


1 


1.0% 


Don't ]cnow/no response/irrelevant response 


73 


74,5% 


TOTAL 


98 


100% 


' ^ 







TABLE 39 

^ THE REASONS STUDENTS GAVE FOR IMPROVING A LITTLE OR A LOT 
IN THEIR ABILITY TO GET ALONG WITH OTHERS 

(N-65) 

Number of Percentage of 
Students Students* 
• — — 

Students are friendly/ few in ntunber/ 61.5% 
like a family./have similar problems 

Teachers are friendly/don't power-trip/ 
care/are concerned/are like people/ go 17 26.2% 

by first names 

understand self and others better/not 

shy now/don't: fight now/learned to 12 18.5% 
communicate 

Atmosphere • is open/no rush/no pressure 8 12.3% 

Freedom of expression 6 9.2% 

Miscellaneous/irrelevant response 9 13.3% 
No response 



13 20.0% 



* This column does not add to 100% since some students gave more than one reason 

TABLE 40 

THE REASONS STUDENTS GAVE FOR REGRESSING OR STAYING THE SAME 
IN THEIR ABILITY TO GET ALCIJG WITH OTHERS 

(N«32) 



Reason 


Number of 
Students 


Percentage of 
Students* 


Always got along before 


11 


34.4% 


Students are strange/weird/immature/bad 
influence/secretive/on drugs 


7 


21.9% • 


I am a loner 


4 


12.5% 


I have my own friends outside school 


3 


9i4% 


Teachers are bad/swear 


2 


, 6.3% 


Miscellaneous 


4 


12.5% 

• 


Don't know/no response 


5 


15.6%^ 



♦ This column dces^ot add to 100% since some students gave more th^ one Reason, 

96 
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TABLE 41 

SUGGESTIONS STUDENTS GAVE FOR IMPROVING THEIR ABILITY 
TO GET ALONG WITH OTHERS 
(N-98) 



Suggestion 


Number of 
Students 


Percentage of 
Students* 


More discipline/structure 
( fighting f dope , attendance ) 


7 


7.1% 


o tuuen wS auTii^uQes/ errojTus/ iires^yxe/ 
intolerance/ gossiping should be changed 


7 


7.1% 


Teachers ' attitudes/efforts/lifestvle 
should be changed 


3 


■ 3.1% 


More field trips/camps 


2 


2.0% 


Miscellaneous 


2 


2.0% 


Nothing 


3 


3.1% 


Don't know/no response/irrelevant response 


78 


79.6% 



* This column does not add to T00% since a few students gave more than one 
suggestion . 



TABLE 42 
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THE REASONS STUDENTS GAVE FOR IMPROVING A LITTLE OR A LOT 

IN THEIR SELF-DISCIPLINE 
(N»43) 



Reason 



Number of 
Students 



Percentage of 
Students* 



Encouraged to improve attendauice/ 
punctuality /effort? 




14 


29.2% 


Freedom brings self -discipline and 
re spons ib i 1 i ty 




12 


25.0% 


Likes CONTACT 
(individual program, teachers) 




11 


22.9% 


Comes from individual/ not school 




5 


10.4% 


Miscellaneoxiis 




5 


10.4% 


No respcnse 


97 


3 


6.3% 



* This column do«s net add to 100% since a few students gav« mora than one reason. 



TABLE 43 

THE REASONS STUDENTS GAVE FOR REGRESSING OR STAYING THE SAME 

. IN THEIR SELF-DISCIPLINE 
(N-50) 



Reason 



Number of Percentage of 
Students students 



No pressure/challenge/discipline/ 
structure/deadlines 

It is up to the individual 

I was okay before 

Unstable homelife 

I am a lost cause 

I dislike the school 

Miscellaneous 

Don't know/no response/irrelevant response 
TOTAL 



13 

7 

S 

2 

2 

2 

3 

16 
50 



26.0% 

14.0% 

10.0% 

4.0% 

4.0% 

4.0% 

6.0% 

32.0% 
100% 



TABLE 44 
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SUGGE.^TI0NS STUDENTS GAVE FOR IMPROVING THEIR SELF-DISCIPLINE 

(N=98) 



Suggestion 


Nuiriber of 
Students 


Percentage of 
5 tudents * 


More discip7.ine/structure/strictness 


23 


23.5% 


More motivation/positive reinforcement/ 
unde r s tanding 


6 


6.1% 


It is up to the individual 


6 


6.j.% 


Miscellaneous 


9 


9.2% 


Nothing 


5 


5.1% 


Don't know/no response /irrelevant response 


53 


54.1% 



* This coluron does not add to 100% since some students gave more than one reason 

98 
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ft control 9roup of randomly selected regular grade nine students. There vere 
103 L.S.E. students and 100 control students. 

The means and standard deviations for the four self-concept subscales 
and the total score for the CONTACT students, the L.S.E. students and the 
control students are shown in Table 45. 



TABLE 4 5 

MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS ON THE SEI*P-APPRAISia INVENTORY FOR THE 
CONTACT STUDENTS, THE L.S.E. STUDENTS AND THE CONTROL STUDENTS 



CONTACT L.S.E. Control 
Scale ' Students Students Students 

(N-96) (N=-103) {N»100) 













* 




Family 


- mean 




11.35** 


13 


.29 


15.04 




standard 


deviation 


4.95 


3 


.87 


3.36 


Peer 


- mean 




12 .74^* 


14 


.33 


13.86 




standard 


deviation 


3.50 


3 


.22 


3.95 


School 


- mean 




11.76** 


8 


.97* 


12.40 




standard 


deviation 


4.09 


3 


.91 


4,15 


General 


- mear. 




14.05 


14 


.35 


14.75 




standard 


deviation 


3.89 


3 


.30 


3.73 


Total . 


- mean 




49.91* 


50 


.94 


56.05 




- standard 


deviation 


12.02 


10 


.13 


11.99 



* The mean is significantly different from the mean for the control group 
(p £ .05) . 

** The mean for the CONTACT students is significantly different from the 
mean for the L*S.£. students (p < .05) rp^ 



Five t-tests were previously performed (Larter and Eason, 1978) to 

test the hypotheses that the differences between the five sets of means for 

the L*S.E^ students and the control students were equal to zero against the 

alternative hypotheses that they were different from zero. The hypotheses were 
♦ 

tested at the .05 level of significance. The hypothesis that the difference 

between the means was equal to zero was rejected for the total self-conceot 

' PQ 
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scale, the family sell^concept svibscale and the school self-concept sxibscale . 
The t-tests were two-tailed but an examination of the means revealed the 
direction of the significant differences. The L.S-»fi. students had significantly 
' -lower self-concept total scores, significantly lower family Self-con^pt scores, 
and significantly lower school self -concept scores than the control students. 

Similarly, for thi^ study, five t-tests were performed to test the - 
hypotheses that the differences between the five sets of means of the CONTACT 

♦ 

students and the control students were equal to zero against the alternative 
hypotheses tha\ they were different from zero. The hypotheses was tested at 
the .05 level of significance. The hypothesis that the difference between the 
means was equal to zero was rejected for the total self-concept scale, the 
family self-concept subscale and the peer self-concept £• "oscale . An inspection 
of the means revealed that the CONTACT students had significantly lower self- 
concept total scores, significantly lower family self-concept scores and signi- 
ficantly lower peer s^lf-concept scores than the control students. 

Finally, another set of five t-tests were performed to test the 
hypotheses that the differences between the five sets of means of the CONTACT 
students and the L.S.E. students were equal to zero against the alternative hy- 
potheses that they were different from zero. The hypothesis was rejected for 
the family, peer and school subscales. An inspection of the means revealed 
that the CONTACT students had significantly lower family and peer self-concept 
scores and significantly higher school self -concept scores than the L.S.E. 
students . 

It appears, then, that both the CONTACT students and the L.S.E. students 
have lower self-concepts than regular grade nine students. Both are lower on 
the dimension of family, the CONTACT students being even xower than the L.S.E. 
students. The L.S.E. students who have left school to work are lower on the ^ 
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school dimension; whereas, the CONTACT studen(ts who have chosen to continue 
their schooling are the same on the dimension of schooling as the regular 
students. The- CONTACT students are lower on the peer dimension than both the 
L.S.E. students and the control students. ^ 

CONTACT students feel less capable, significant, successful and 
worthy with respect to family and peers. 

Two steps involving statistical tests were taken in order to determine 
whether students improve in their self-concept as a result of attending CONTACT 
School. First, the students who were pre-tested were divided into two groups — 
those who had been in CONTACT for less than five months and those who had re- 
mained for five or more months. Means and standard deviations were calculated 
for the totil scores and the four subscale scor^ for both groups and two- 
tailed t-tests for indep .ndent samples were done at the .05 level of significance 
to test the hypotheses that the differences between the means are equal to zero 
against the alternative hypotheses that they are different from zero.* 

The meams and standard deviations are shown in Table 46. While the 
means for those ^tudents who had attended CONTACT for five or more months are 
slightly higher than for those students who had remained for less than five 
months, the differences are not statistically significant. 

The second step involved post-testing those students who were still • 
available during April 1979 and had remained on the rolls for at least five 

V^ 

months. The -means and standard deviations are shown in Table 47. Two-tailed 
t-tests for dependent samples {using difference scores i were done at the .05 
level of significance to test the hypotheses that differences between the means 
are equal to zero against the alternative hypotheses that they are different 
from zero.** None of the means are statistically different. That is, there 



* The results cannot be generalized beyond the students actually tested. 
** The results cannot be generalized beyond the students actually tested. 
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TABLE 46 



MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS ON THE SELF -APPRAISAL INVENTORY FOR STUDENTS WHO 
HAD BEEN ENROLLED IN CONTACT FOR LESS THAN FIVE MONTHS AND FOR STUDENTS WHO 
HAD BEEN ENROLLED FOR FIVE OR MORS MONTHS* 



Scale 



Family - mean 

- standard deviation 

Peer - mean 

- standard deviation 

School - mean 

- standard deviation 

General - mean 

- standard deviation 



Students Who Attended Students Who Attended 
Less Than Five Months Five Or More Months 
(N « 73) (N * 23) 



10.85 
4.71 

12.55 
3.47 

11.67 
4.06 

13.78 
3.64 



12.96 
5.44 



13.35 /' 
3.61 I 



12 .04 
4.28 

14 .91 
4.56 



TOTAL - mean 

- standard deviation 



48.35 
11.18 



53.26 
14.11 



* There are no significant differ»nces between the means of the t-z/o groups (p 

TABLE 47 

MEANS AND -STANDARD DEVIATIONS ON THE SELF -APPRAISAL INVENTORY FOR STUDENTS ^«7H0 
' WERE PRE -TESTED AND POST-TESTED (N = 22) * 



Scale 



Pre-Test 



Post-Test 



Family - mean 

- standard deviation 

Peir - mean 

- standard deviation 

School - mean 

- standard deviation 

General - mean 

- standard deviation 



11.82 
4 .49 

13.05 
3.12 

12.91 
4.00 

14.59 
3.29 



13.27 
4.65 

13.23 
4.36 

11.73 
3.53 

14.05 
3.55 



TOTAL - me am 

- standard deviation 



52.36 
9.52 



52.27 
11.77 



♦ There are no significant differences between the. pre-test and post-test means 
(p < .05) , 
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is no evidence tha,t the group of 22 students had changed in their ^lf*concept 
as a result of ^ittending CONTACT for at least five months • 

Thf-se findings suggest that the students* self-concepts as measured 
by the lOX Self -Appraisal Inventory do not change either for the better or for 
the worse while they remain at CONTACT, That is, they continue to have feelings 
of unworthiness about family and peers and their feelings about themselves as 
related to school remain as high as those of the cor.trol students and higher 
than those of the L.S.E. students who have left school, 
2. The Teachers* Ratings of the Students* Social Skills 

The teachers rated 76 of the students on the October 1978 rolls on 
their social , skills; 21 of those students were rated again during th6 spring 
of 1979 • The instrument is shown in Appendix M and the method used tcfeewlculate 
the students* scores is described on page 34. 

Two steps involving statistical tt^sts were taken to determine whether 
students change in their social skills as a result of attending CONTACT School. 
First, the students who were pre-rated were divided into two groups — those 
who had attended CONTACT for five or more months and those who had attended for 
,less than five months. Means and standard deviations for the students' scores 
were calculated as follows: 

Attended Less Than Attended Five Or 
Five Months More Months 

Number of Students • 43 33 

Mean 113.68 115.51 

Standard deviation 12.85 12.12 

A two-tailed t-test for independent samples was performed to test the 
hypothesis thdft the difference between the means is equal to zero against the ^ 
alternative hypothesis that it is different from zero. The hypothesis which was 
tested at the .05 level of significance was not rejected* That is, the teachers 
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rated both groups of students much the same on their social skills (The re- 
stilts may not be generalized beyond the students rated) . 

Secxandly, a t-test for dependent samples was jfer formed to test the 
hypothesis that the difference between the means for the pre-ratings of 21 
students and the post-ratings is equal to zero against the alternative hypo- 
thesis that it is different frow zero. The pre-ratings, post-ratings and change 
in ratings for the 21 students are given in Table 48 along with the means and 
standard deviations. The hypothesis which was tested at the .05 level of signi- 
ficance was rejected. An examination of the means reveals that ^e post-ratings 
are lower than the pre-ratings. That is, for these 21 students, the teachers 
rated them lower on their social skills during the spring of 1979 than they had 
during the fall of 1978. However, the reliability of this result can be questioned. 
Since seven of the eight teachers rated the students during the fall and only 
four did so during the spring, the change in the ratings may be due to the dif- 
ference in the number of teachers who participated and not du^ to a change in 
the students. 
Summary and Discussion 

A niimber of variables rather loosely categorized under the heading of 
"social skills" were investigated. The variable of "self-worth" (also referred 
to as self-concept, self-confidence and self-appraisal) was probably most thor- 
oughly investigated. The other variables investigated were "getting along with 
others," "self -discipline" and "responsibility." 

The data from the lOX Self -Appraisal Inventory in^pated that CONTACT 
students score lower in terms of self-concept than a control group of regular 
grade nine students and that the lower scores are due to their feelings about 
family and peers and not to their feelings about their scholastic endeavors. 
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TABLE 48 ^ 





TEACHEPS' 


RATINGS OF STUDENTS' 


SOCIAL SKILLS : 






PRE-RATINGS, POST-PATINGS 


AND CHANGE 






\ 

V 








student 




Pre-Rating 
(Fnll, 1978) 




Change 


a 




117.2 


121.3 


-•-4.1 


b 




100.5 


102. S 


+2.0 


c 




118.5 


119.4 


+0.9 


d 




96.0 


96.5 


+0.5 






116.0 


116.0 


0.0 


f 




101.7 


99.9 


-1.8^ 






110.8- 


108.6 


-2.2 


h 




125.3 


- 120.8 


-4.5 


i 




114.0 


108.2 


-5.8 


j 




121.0 


114.3 


-6.7 


k 




98.2 


91.5 


-6.7 


1 




105.2 


97 .5 


-7.7 


m 




95.7 


86.5 


-9.2 


n 


• 


126.5 


116.0 


-10.5 






133.7 • 


122 1 


-if .5 


p 




106.8 


94.7 


-12.1 , 


q 




12L.0 


107.5 


-13.5 


r 




137.0 


122.0 


-15.0 


s 




126.6 


111.6 


-15.0 


t 




137.0 


119.5 


-17.5 


u 




113.0 


37.5 


-25.5 


ME All 




115.3 


107.8 






DEVIATIOIJ 


13.0 


11.9 



/ 

The lOX data also indicated that some students did not change in their 
self-appraisals either for the better or worse as a result of attending CONTACT 
for at least five months. These test results tie in rather interestingly with 
the opinions of the stud!ients and teachers^ About half of the teachers and 65% 
of the students felt that CONTACT helped students to improve their self -concept* 
While the teachers could not agree as to whether or not improvement was to be 
achieved through academic success, the students who felt they had improved were 
more likely to attribute that improvement to the relaxed and friendly atmosphere , 
freedom of expression and teachers' attitudes than to a sense of accomplishment. 
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These findings strongly suggest that CONTACT students have low self- 
coniepts because family and peer relationships and that their self-concepts 
do not improve as .a result of attending. CONTA<^^ for at least five months (the 
opinions of the students tended to be a bit more positive than the test data) . 
While it is difficult for a school to do much in th^ area of family self-concept » 
perhaps a school such as CONTACT could do more in the area of ^eer self-concept. 

* 

Opinions were collected..about th^ ability of the students "to get a- 
long with others.." About half of the teacheri^jj(& 66% of the students reported 
that CONTACT helped students to get along with others. The students who felt 
they had improved in their ability to get along with others attribated it mostly 
to the friendliness of students and teachers. The -teachers felt any improvement 
was a result of the small, open and relaxed atmosphere, the homogeneity of 
student characteristics and the moaitoring on the part of the teachers. 

It seefhs, then, that the CONTACT students need special help in the 
areas of family and peer relationships and that CONTACT School, because of its 
size, atmosphere, homoger)eity of student population and teachers* attitydes,- has 
the potential to help the students in the area of peer relationships. However, 
the test data and the opinions of the teachers and students suggest that the 
potential has not been fully realized, possibly because some of the staff have 
emphasized academic sv^ccess as the way to improve self-concept. Here are some 

f 

selected and interestirtg quotations from students who felt CONTACT had helped; 

"I had no ^Kimd^ in thz otktn. ichooU. I have. toU now.". 

"Ml thz 6tuLdknt6 oAZ ifUendly kzm. On thz iVut day, 
I thought no onz Mould Ukz me; bttt, zvviyonz did tUiz mz." 

s m 

"I izzl bzttzA.. I talk to zvzKyonz ^ thz school. Ivz^y- 
onz kzAZ l& a ^^znd oj^ minz." 

"Thz ^tudznt^ oaz in thz iomz position I o/n and eve OAZ 
all xzlaxzd and viz QZt along mil togzthzA,. " 



T7 
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"Tfie teAchw oaa pUznd6 AodiiA. than ojuJtkotUty {^uaju.^ 

• 

"Tfee WichtfUi kzlp.uUXh pAjobleiM — ju6t you and them ~ 
thzy hUp a. lot. My hzad mtn't 6tAALght, Hovu I ^ee^ * 
good. " 

"Thty heZpe.d we make, a lot o^ ^HyiendA . Tt l& too &tAA,ct 
in othzK Achooti eve/uyone. i& on to thejn&eJtve^." 

"T {^ad a complex at thz old AchooL txieAiyone talked 
abouZ me,. AX COhlTACT, everybody li togttheA." 

"I can voWiout beUng teamed oft bothered — I a6cd 
to geX uf>tight in otheA 6chool&," 

"I am gztUng oveA my phobioi OjJ ptople.. I con Zct my 
^ziting4> I can exp/LeA4 mt/4e>to/' 

Less information was collected in the study to evaluate the concepts 
of "self-discipline" and "responsibility." • That information was in the form 
of teacher and student opinions. Approximately half of the* students (49%) be- 
lieved the:r self-discipline had impi'oved at CONTACT. Those who felt they had 
improved attributed it to teacher encouragement, their likijig for CONtACT and 
the freedom. However, ^a nu-nbei of students felt they needed more strilcture, 
pressure, challenge, or^ strictness to improve. These data strongly suggest that 
there are two types of^ students — those who need the freedom to develop self- 
discipline and responsibility and those who need to be pressured and challenged. 
Since the philosophy of the school, as described by the teachers, is to allow 
the students to proceed at their own rate, approach the teachers when they re- 
quire assistance, to select materials they are interested in and to internalize 
K the responsibility for their progress, it seems reasonable to conclude that tiie 

students who need structure and external discipline will exp«rience/Considerable 
difficulty at CONTACT, ^ . 

Here are some .comments from the students vAio felt their self-discipline 
had improved: 

"I -tcfee coming hzJiz and I make 6uaz I 'Xike. up at 7:00." ^ 

"I am moHz mZUng io do things on my om became -1 do not 
o ; , Uke to be told i/ohat to do." i O ;* : 
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"I^ you M«*tt ciAdiXA, tfou hA\ft to bz XhzJiz, It up to you," 

"Mt/ wo^ U now on tarn — I woAfe on mt< om. tim, I ge^ ^ 
done ea^'CeA." 

"When -ct -cA up to me, 1 do it, WHen I have control, I ^ee^ 
mo-^ encouAoged -Co <iomp^ete -tfioigA." 

"M(/ &eZ^-dUiifylinz htu ijnpAov&d a lot becouAe I can m 7/1/1 at 
mi/ oion pace and 4et mj/ own deadtinei." 

And, here are some connnents from students vho felt that their self- 
discipline had not improved: 

"I am 15 maiut^6 laXe. tvviyday. T oaed to be txti oit(tn bat 
have become wo-we becoLWe they don't nuuid and don*t iiOjy anything." 

"The,y should yM at the ted* mo^e to c^et mo^ dciclpUm." 

"The, ijoofik g&tt too ejuy, T didn't iz<iZ tikz coming in oa. doing 
IX, The teacher wottedn't h&lp." 

"I itacfeed tip on mt/ wo^fe. The teacheA^ don't feeep on top oi 
you. The^e -ca no pfunclpal to be 4tA^. /ou con do anything 
you Mittnt." 

"Jhzy could'iiiz a tUttz monz 6tAuctuA.e. becaoAe Aome fe^di can't 
handlz U." 

"It li> a p<iMonaJi thing; but, I think t&ach<LU coutd pu&'i Ataden^ 
, a bit mo/ie." 

Finally, the results of having the teachers rate the students on 
30 items covering, ih particular, the concepts ofj getting along with others 
and responsibility reinforced the conclusion that CONTACT, has experienced limited 
success in helping the students with their social skills. It is possible to 
identify two reasons for the limited success: (1) Some students will not or 
can not learn self-discipline and responsibility in a „free atmosphere, and 
(2) the low self-concepts of the students regarding their peer relationships 
has not been fully understood and considered in the school program. 
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Neither the respondents to the first survey to determine the needs 
of dropout students nor the staff of CONTACT School had a fully developed de* 
finition of "life skills."^* Lacking such a definition, the investigators 
identified several fitting themes which were frequently mentioned by the survey 
respondents and staff and loosely grouped them under the heading of "life 
skills'* in order to provide a focus for the evaluation. The themes were; 

0 

(1) citizens* rights, (2) social issues, (3) knowledge of community, (4) know- 
ledge of future educational and occupational possibilities, and (5) learning 
to learn or study independently. 

The Teachers* Description of How CONTACT School Helps Students with Life Skills . 

1. ci tizens / ri ^ grht s. The teachers specified several aspects of the 
CONTACT School program which they felt helped the students become more know- 
ledgeable about citizens' rights. First, it is built into the curriculum. 
Two courses, in particular, offered in the afternoon three (cr four) week 
blocks — a law course and a consumer education course — include a lot of 
material related to citizens' r;ights. The law course deals with duch things as 
the rights of tenants? the rights of citizens with respect to search warrants, 
police arrests, lawyers, etc.; the rights of studerits; the rights of young 
people; the rights of workers; the rights of senior citizens; etc. The course 
pays considerable attention to "street law." It provides the students with a 
chance to become familiar with legal aid centres and the courts. The consumer 
education course attexr^ts to make the students i^re aware of their rights as 
a consumer and to introduce them to a variety of strategies and agencies they 
might use to protect themselves or assert their rights. 
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m addition to the activities associated with these two courses, 
the weekly speakers' hour introduces the students to a variety of guests 
(citizens) and their opinions, experiences and attitudes. 

Finally, t^ve general meet* provides the students with a chanca to 
learn how citizens may make decisions in a democratic setting by actually pr9- 
viding them with the experiences of ^voting, abstaining, chairing the meeting, etc. 

2. Social Issues . The teachers f^lt that CX)NTACT probably expends 
more energy in helping students become aware of social issues than most regular 

0 

high schools. First, the curriculum offers several credit courses which com- 
prise a wide range of topics such as sexuality, family planning, health, native 
people, women's rights, labor, workers' rights, the economy, politics, racism 
and multiculturism. Second, the speakers' hour provides th^ students a chance 
to listen to, question and interact with people deeply involved with the v^ious 
social issues. People from different cultures, homosexuals, prostitutes, re- 
presentatives from women's groups, policemen, social workers, doctorB,^abor 
representatives and many others have spoken to the students. A couple of teachers 
emphasized that they try to build on the knowledge, feelings and opinions of 
the students as they are when they enter CONTACT. Another teacher pointed out 
that CONTACT does not attempt to influence the students' attitudes or to bias 
them in any way, but simply attempts" to make them more aware of the social issues. 
Many of the teachers keep in close touch with the daily happenings of the com- 
munity .and try to incorporate the related social issues into the English program. 
Also, on several occasions, the students have become involved with protests, 
fasts, ticket selling, etc. associated with particular social issues. (For 
example, they protested teacher firings at the Toronto Board of Education and 
received newspaper coverage.) 

3. Knowledge of Community . CONTACT tries very hard to increase the 
students' knowledge of the community through a community studies program (course). 

110 
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The program consists of regular classes, field trips, contributions from 
speakers and an opportunity to do voluiteer work in local community agencies. 
They study the needs and services of the community and are encouraged not only 
to use the community for their own benefit, but to give hick to the community. 
The field trips to museums; libraries; art galleries; maurkets; courts; health, 
legal and family planning clinics; recreational areas; etc, are designed to 
make the students more familiar with and appreciative of the resources of the 
community. The students have given back to the community by working on a volun* 
teer basis at such places as Woodgreen Community Centre, Harbour front/ day care 
centres; etc. They have been involved with various commiinity events such as 
the Cabbagetown Festival and have become acquainted with such things as the 
local community business association. 

4 . Knowledge of Future Educational and Occupational Possibilitie s. 
One CONTACT teacher has a particular interest in helping the students know about 
educational and job possibilities. He has developed a credit course called 
"Post Secondary Education" and has made it available to senior students. This 
teacher felt that one of the best things a school could do for students is to 
bombard them with options. Another teacher commented on how "turned-off" the 
students are with respect to sorting out their future options and how they must 
be forced to consider various educational and occupational possibilities. The 
Post Secondcury Education course requires that students visit various educational 
institutions such as other high schools, community colleges and universities. 
It introduces the students to such things as the independent studies course at 
Waterloo, the transitional year program at the University of Toronto and corres- 
pondence courses. Provincial job folders and educational brochures are made 
available to the students. They are taught how to look for jobs, develop resumes 
and encouraged to keep in touch. 
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„ In addition to the course, teachers felt that the community studies 
progranf and the speakers ' hour probably helped the students become more aware 
of tlie options available to them. 

5. Learning to Learn or Study Independently . Some teachers felt that 
it is extremely important the students learn to learn or study independently and 
constantly try to encourage the students to teach themselves and to discourage 
them from thinking they need a teacher to learn. Other teachers seemed to feel 
that little could be done in this area, because most of the students lack the 
desire to study independently and don't value learning. One teacher felt it 
was much more important to help the students obtain job skills- 

The teachers volunteered very few other . comments on this topic. 
Of these five topics grouped under "life skilfs," the teachers generally 
felt that CONTACT helped students most with "citizens' rights," "social issues," 
and "knowledge of community" and did not do a good job with "future education, 
and occupational possibilities." They tended not to comment on "learning to 
learn or study independently." ^ 

Many of the teachers made qualifying comments about CONTACT'S success 
in. the area of "life skills." They felt that CONTACT was probably successful 
in developing the students' knowledge about life skills and that the students 
would probably say they had learned a lot of new ideas; but, they wondered 
whether the students had developed the attitudes which would enable them to gain 
control of their lives. That is, were the students using the ideas or was there 
a transfer of the knowledge to their everyday lives? Some teachers felt that 
CONTACT could do more to guarantee the 'use of the knowledge by having the students 
start that use while still in school. 

One teacher doubted the valye of teaching "life skills" in school. 
Another teacher commented on how "turned off" the students were about considering 
their future and that it was thus very difficult to help them with future 

^ 
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educational and occupational possibilities. And, another teacher thought that 
helping the students with "life skills" was very difficult because most of the 
students were not at the level where they had developed a social conscience or 
concern about the conmunity. 

On the other hand, one teacher felt that it is very important that 
such students know their rights and that it must be part of the curriculum. 
One teacher felt that the teaching of "life skills" is most successful when it 
is related closely to the students' personal problems. And, another teacher 
suggested that the topics related to life skills could be successfully used as 
an introduction to the more academic areas. 

The teachers offered a number of suggestions for improving tiie way 
CONTACT helps Students in the area of "life skills": 

- Need more money for travel , .guest speakers, materials, etc. 

- Need to provide more concrete / positive ways tc inprove self — 
sometimes the speakers' hour is too heavy, negative and one-sided. 

- Need to provide more follow-up. The students need to use their 
learning at their own level. 

- Need to provide more job-related, community-related activities 
(sometimes city by-lays, etc. make it difficult to do work in 
the comnunity) . . 

- More structure is needed. 

- Students should be more involved with the community. In many 
ways, attending CONTACT is an escape from the hassles of the 
community. They should be more than just a part of the community, 
they should be helping to support the community. 

- Citizens' rights could be better dealt with by having the 
students become more involved with ,the democracy of the school. 

- The general meeting is too large for every student to learn 

^ debating skills, chairing skills / etc. The general meeting is 
also weak in teaching how a democracy works because the students 
realize ' they have no real power . 

- To improve students' knowledge of future educational and job ' 
opportunities, the school needs a scout to search out all 
possibilities . 

- Need a definite time period each^ week vrtien the school will go 
out into the community ("outreach") or the community will come 
into the school ("inreach") . "Outreach" should be work experience 
as well as voluitteer work. "InreachJ yould bring people from the 
community in to teach skills. 
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The Students* Opinions About Life Skills 

The 98 students who were interviewed were asked to rate how much they 

had learned in life skills in the four areas of citizens' rights, social issues, 

-* 

knowledge of coinm\inity and knowledge of future educational arid occupational 
opportunities ♦ They were asked to choose one of three ratings: 

(1) I haven't learned anything 

(2) I have learned a little 

(3) I have learned a lot 

6 

They were also asked to state whether or not CONTACT had helped them to learn 
to study independently • 

A^ shown in Table 49, 86% of the students felt they had learned a 
little or a lot about citizens' rights; while 79%, 67% and 60% gave those two 
responses for social issues, knowledge of community and knowledge of future 
educational and occupational opportunities respectively. 

Approximately 81% of the students felt that CONTACT had helped them 
learn to study independently* 

Table 50 shows what the students felt they had learned in the area 
of citizens' rights. The list is extensive and much of the material would have 
been leajj^d as a result of the students taking the law course. Table 51 in- 
di,cates that the majority of the students could think of nothing el'je they would 
like to learn in the area of citizens' rights, although a few suggested govern- 
ment, politics and law. 

Table 52 inViicates what the students felt they had leaimed about 
social issues. They most frequently mentioned topics related to sexuality, 
racism, women's rights, unemployment and consumerism. As exhibited in Table 53, 
over three-quarters of the students did not name anything else they would like 
to learn eUDOut social skills. J[ 1 m 
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TABLE 49 

STUDENTS' OPINIONS OF' HOW MUCH THEY HAD LEARNED UNDER 
THE HEADING OF LIFE SKILLS (N « 98) 



Students' 
Rjesponses 



iLdqe of 



Knowledge of Future 
Citizens' Social Knowledge of Edieational and 

Rights Issues Coiwrnini'ty Occup^iorial Opportxmities 



I. haven't learned 
anything 

I ■ have learned a 
little 



13.3% 



28.6% 



21.4% 



34.7% 



32.7% 



33.7% 



3b. a% 



34.7% 



I have learned a 
lot 



57.1% 



43.9% 



33.7% 



25.5% 



Don ' t know/ 
no response 



1.0% 



TABLE 50 

THE STUDENTS' OPINIONS OF WHAT THEY HAD LEARNED 
IN THE ABEA OF CITIZENS' RIGHTS (N - 84) 



1.0% 



S tudents ' 
Opinions 



Number of 
Students 



Percentage of 
Students * 



7^ 



How to deal with police/lawyers/ 
probation officers (arrest procedures, 
rights) 

Protests (reasons/ procedures) 
Laws/ street law 

People's rights (Indians, tensmts, young 
people, women, senior citizens, students, 
immigrants , etc.) 

Governittent/politics 

Strikes 

Court 

Miscellaneous (pensions, welfare, 
drugs, etc.) 



31 
30 
28 

23 
19 
10 



Can't remember 



ii5 



.19 

3 



36.9%,, 

35.7% 

33.3% 

27.4% 
22.6% 
11.9% 
2.4% 

22.6% 
3.6% 
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* This column does not add to 100% since 7ome students gave more than pne 
response. 
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TABLE 51 



THINGS STUDENTS WOtJLD LIKE TO 
OF CITIZENS* RIGHTS 


LEAKN IN THE AREA 
(N - 98) 




Topic 


• 


Mxmber of 


Percentage of 
Students* 


Govenanent/politics 




11 


11.2% 


Law/street law/coTirt 




c 

11 


11.2% 


Peoples' rights 




5 


5.U 


How to deal with police 




5 


5.1% 


Everything 




3 


3.1% 


Nothing/no response/don't 


know 


65 


66.3% 



* This cclumn does not add to 100% since a few students mentioned more than 
one topic 

The students who felt they had learned something about the community 
(67%) were most likely to list museums, the Science Centre, art galleries and 
social and health services. Over 80% could think of nothing else they would 
like to learn (see Tables 54 and 55) . 

The students who felt they had learned something about future educa- 
tional and occtipational opportunities (60%) were more likely, as suggested by 
the material in Table 56, to say they had learned about job opportunities t.han ^ 
educational opportunities. And, Table 57 indicates that approximately 50% of 
the students would like to learn more about their future opportunities, parti- 
cularly their future occupational opportunities. These students would like to 
learn how to find jobs, prepare for specific jobs and learn what, jobs are availr 
able. A few wanted work experience while in school. 
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TABLE 52 

THE STUDENTS" OPINIONS OF WHAT THEY HAD LEARNED ABOUT SOCIAL ISSUES (N - 77) 



Students ' 
Opinions 


Nxsnber of 
S tudents 


Percentage of 
Students* 


Sexi^ality (homosexuality, prejudice, abortion, 
f?jnily planning) 


52 


67.5% 


Racism 


32 


41.6% 


Womens' Rights 


- 30 


. 39.0% 


Unemployment 


25 


32.5% 


Consumerism 


21 


27.3% 


Sociology 


6 


7.8% 


Miscellauieous 


5 


6.5% 


No response 


7 


9.1% 



* This column does not add to 100% since several students gave more than one 
response . ^ 

TABLE 53 

THINGS STUDENTS WOULD LIKE TO LEARN ABOUT SOCIAL ISSUES (N = 98) 



Topic 


Number of 
Students 


Percentage of 
Students* 


Womens * Rights 


3 


8.2% 


Everything 


5 


5.1% 


Unemployment 


4 


4.1% 


Sociology 


4 


4.1% 


Racism 


, 2 


2.0% 


Sexuality 


• 1 


1 .0% 


Psychology 


1 


1.0% 


Current Events 


1 


1.0% 


Nothing/ no response/don't know 


75 


76.5* 



* This column does not add to 100% since a few students gave mere than one 
response* ' < ' ^ 
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TABLE 54 

THE THINGS STUDENTS HAD LEARNED ABOUT THE COMMDNITY (N ■ 66) 



Item 



Number of 
Students 



Percentage of 
Students'* 



Museums 


21 


31 


.8% 


Science Centre 


17 


25 


. 8% 


Art Galleries 


13 


19 


• 7% 


Social and Health Services 


7 


10 


.6% 


Planetarium 


3 


4 


.5% 


Library 


2 


3 


.0% 


Queen's Pairk 


2 


3 


.0% 


Inner City Angels 


2 


3 


.0% 


Toronto Tours 




\l 


.0% 


Shopping Centres 






.5% 


Regent Park Community 




1 


.5* 


Ontario Place 




1 


.5% 


Pioneer Village 




1 


.5* 


Police Station 




1 


.5% 


Cultures 




1 


.5% 


School Farm 




1 


.5% 


Nucleair Plant 




1 


,5% 


Kensington Market 




1 


.5% 


Harbour Front 




1 


.5* 


Music/Theatres 






.5% 


Co\irts 




1 


.5% 


Lots of places 


2 




.0% 


Miscellaneous 


6 


9 


.1% 


Irrelevant response 


2 


3 


.0% 



* This col am does not add to 100% since some students gavie more^thr.a one 
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TABL£ 55 



THINGS STUDENTS WOULD LIKE TO LEAFN ABOUT THE COMMUNITY (N ■ 98) 



Item 


Numbar of 


Ptrcentage of 




Students 


Srudents* 


ConBHUtiitv Services 


4 


4.1% 


History of Toronto 


3 


3.1* 


Mul t i cul turism 


2 


2.0% 


Music Shops 


2 


2.0% 




2 


2 0% 


City Government 


1 


1.0% 


Museum 


1 


1.0% 


Art Gallery 


1 


1.0% 


Planetarium 


1 


1.0% 


Zoo 


1 


1.0% 


Parks 


1 


1.0% 


More 


3 


3.1% 


No response/nothing/don't Know 


80 


81.6% 



* This column does not add to 100% since a few students gave more than one 
response . 

TARLE 56 



THE THINGS STUDENTS HAD LEARNED ABOUT FJTURE 
EDUCATIONAL AND JOB OPPORTUNITIES (M » 59) 



Item 


Number of 


Percentage of 


Students 


Students* 


How to find a job/keep a job 


32 


54.2% 


Information about other schools/ colleges/ 




33.9% 


universities/correspondence courses, etc. 


20 


Education and background necessary for 






specific jobs 


17 


28.3% 


Transistional Year Program 


2 


3.4% 


Information about supplements, grants, etc. 


1 ' 


1.7% 


Miscellaneous 


4 


6.3% 


Irrelevant answer 


4 


6.8% 


No response 


10 


16.9% 



* This column does not add to 100% since a few students gave more than 
one response. 
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TABLE 57 



THINGS STUDENTS WOtJLO LIKE TO t£ABS ABOUT PUTOPE 
EDUCATIONAL AND JOB OPPOftTtJNiTIES (N - 98) 



Number of Pttrcsntag* of 

Item Students Students* 



How to find a job /keep a job 
(aptitudes, skills) 

Reality about einployment/what' s 
availeUsle 

Information about other schools/ 
colleges/universitiej/correspondence 

courses, etc. 

Education and background necessary 
for specific jobs 



27 27.6% 



7.1% 



7.1% 



6 6.1% 
Work experience/career exploration 5 S-T-* 



Miscellaneous 
Irrelevant 

No response/don't know/nothing 51 52.0% 



2 2.0% 
1 1.0% 



* This colurn does not add to 100% since some students gave more than one 
response . 

It is interesting to coapare these findings with those of a recent 
research study of students' attitudes to work and unemployment (Larter , 
FitzGerald and Friendly, 1979) . That study found that the majority of 975 
students from all Toronto secondary schools agreed with the following nine 
statements : 

CD Schools should teach students about unemployment. 

(2) Schools should teach students hoy the economy functions, 

(3) Schools should teach students how to act in the work world. 

(4) Schools should help students find jobs. 

(5) Schools should teach students how to hold down a job. 

(6) Schools should teach students about their rights in the 
working world. 

(7) Schools should have work experience »programs. 
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(B) Schools should teach itudanti how to g«t jobs* 

(9) Schools should make sure that students have the skills 
needed for the working world. 

/ • 

The majority of the students who felt they had learned to s^dy in- 
dependently felt it was due to the indlviuual attention, concern, trust and 
encouragement from the teachers, A few who said they had not learned to study 
independently talked of the need for more structure and discipline . See Tables 
58 and 59. 

The Results of the Life Skills Questionnaire 

The Life Skills Questionnaire (Appendix N) was devised to determine 
whether the students improve cognitively wit'R' respect to life skills as a re- 
sult of attending CONTACT School. Such a questionnaire, of course, can give 
no indication of whether the students' attitudes change or whether they are 

I 

making use of their knowledge in their everyday lives. The questionnaire was 

constructed by the investigators only after several students and the teachers 

had been interviewed with the intention of ensuring that the questions reflected 

the program of the school as closely as possible. Naturally, the questions 

which were finally included (in consultation with the teachers) are only a 

small sample of things the students might learn in the area of life skills while 

at CONTACT. The bulk of the questions related to citizens' rights, social 

issues emd knowledge of commuinity. The scoring procedures have been 'described 

on page 35. ' 

Twq«etep8 involving statistical tests were taken to determine whether 

students change in their knowledge of life skills as a result of attending 

CONTACT School. First, the students who were pre-tested were divided into two 

groups — those who had attended CONTACT for five or more months and those, who 

4 

had attended for less than five months. Means and stau^dard deviations for 
the students' scores were calculated as follows: 
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TABLE 58 



COMMENTS FROM STUDENTS WHO FELT THEY . HAD LEARNED 
TO STUDY INDEPENDENTLY (N • 79) 



Cononent 



Number of ' 
Students 



Percentage o£ 
Students 



Due to individual attention/concern/ 
trust/encouragement from teachers 

Due to increased interest/ 
se 1 f -con f idence 

Students first misuse freedom, 
then learn to be serious 

Irrelevant response 

No response 

TOTAL 



34 

12 

2 
7 
24 

79 



43.0% 

15.2% 

2.5% 
8.9% 
30.4% 
100% 



TABLE 59 

COMMENTS FROM STUDENTS WHO FELT THEY HAD NOT LEARNED 
TO STUDY INDEPENDENTLY (N « 17) 



Cononent 



Number of 
Students 



Percentage of 
Students 



School ne'eds more structure/ 



discipline/strictness 


6 


35.3% 


I already could study independently ' 


3 


17.6% 


It is up to the student 


2 


11.8% 


Irrelevant response 


2 


11.8% 


No response 


4 


23.5% 


TOTAL 


IT. 


100% 



T 



17P 
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Att«^nded Less Than Attended Five Or 
Five Months More Months 



9 



Nuitiber of Students. 26 19 

Mtean........ 19.75 25.97 

Standard deviation. 7.26 10.59 



A two^tailed t-test for independent samples was performed to test the hypo- 
thesis that the difference between the means is equal to zero against the al- 
ternative hypothesis that it is different from zero. The hypothesis which was 
tested at the .05 leveT of significwce was rejected. That is, the students 
who had remained in CONTACT tor five or more months scored significantly higher 
on a questionnaire about life skills than the students who had attended for less 
than five months. 

Secondly,, a t-test for dependent samples. was performed to teat the 
hypothesis that the (difference between the means for the pre-test scores and 
the post-test scx>res for 20 students is equal to zero against the alternative 
hypothesis that it is different ffim zero. The pre-test scores, the post-test 
stores and the ch2mge in scores for 20 students are given in Table 60 along 
with the means and standard deviations. The hypothesis whioh was tested at 
the .05 level of significance was not rejected. That is, the mean of the post- 
test scores is statistically the same as the mean for the ore-test scores. 
S uwnary and Discussion 

CONTACT appears tb be successful in helping the student^ become more 
knowledgeable about (1) citizens' rights, (2) social ^issues, and (3) the com- 
munity. The teachers' and students' opinions and some of the results of the 
testing si5)port this conclusion. While the students may become 'more knowledgeable 
about such things, the teachers were not sure and this evaluation did not at- 
tentat to determine whether that knowledge is used by t^e students to gain better 
control of their lives or, in other words , whether .the knowledge becomes a viable 
**life skill.** Here is a saiq>le positive conments from the students: 



9 



0 
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TABI£ 60 



STUDENtS' Pte-TESr AND POST-TEST SCOPES ON THE LIFE 
SKILLS QUESTIONNAIRE (N-20) 





Pre-Test 
Score 


Post-Test 
Score 


Change 


a 


22.0 


31.0 


+9.0 


K 
U 


25.0 


32,5 


+7.5 


C. 


18.5 


25.. 5 


+7.0 


d 


9.5 


14.0 


+4.5 




19.5 


23.5 


+4.0 


f 


19.5 


23.0 


+3.5 


g 


10.0 


12.5 


+2.5 


h 


23 .5 


25 .5 


+ J ,U 


i 


30.0 


32 .0 


+ 2 .0 


j 


32.5 


33.5 


+1.0 


k 


29.5 


30.0 


+0.5 


1 


29.5 


29.0 


-0.5 




24.5 


23.5 


-1.0 


n • 


19.0 


17.5 


-1.5 


o 


^0.0 


28.0 


-2.0 


P 


16.0 


11.5 


-4.5 




23.5 


17.5 


-6.0 


r 


44.5 


38.0 


-6.5 


s 


33.0 


25.0 


-8.0 


t 


15.5 


6.5 


• -9.0 


MEAN 


23.5 


24,2 


+ .67 


STANDARD DEVIATION 


8.7 


8.1 
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£e£Wned 'Cfta^ g^ctCA and gtu/^ con do -tfie 4ame lOOAfe. " 
"T mint to a ^-C 0^ ptoLct^ viz. vlSAJteA btiUdLCngi and thzn • 

"I IzoAntd abpat agencies that http tUd&. I l&oAmd about 
V.V. czntA&A and the, oJit gatUnij," 

"I ItoAntd abouZ fUghtA and thz Zm. I leo/med about fUghXii 
I had no Idta abotU," 

"T know a lot moAz o^ tofuit ii goAJig on in thz mfUd." 

"T tzoAnzd about thz SoUnct Cznt^. We mnt to ptaj/6," 

"J ZzoAntd to gtt Jjivotvtd mXk tkz potiticM oi tkt school," 

"T IzjOAntd about ad\}Wtli>ing, pAxcw and packaging." 

. "I took a toi/o couA^e and attzndzd a rmndvL tKiaJL. " 

"I am op-^-da^e m thz acti\;itizJi in Tofwntjo, We vi&itid 
Ktn^ington UoAkojt." 

"I Z&aAnzd a lot about Indian fUgJfvU, I pfwtutzd at Hydxo," 

"I Izanntd about iaituXy planning and my fujglntii utith policz," 

"T IzoAnzd kow tSrn ToKonto SooAd o jj Education nunA and kovj 
to pAoteJit." 

"Tkz 4peafee^ /letped me 4ee thz *in&ide.* o^ things," 

"I inteAvi£Mzd 6omz bum on thz cjonnVi about untmployrmnt. I 
IzoAnzd about /laci&m in AiJ-tcea. " 

"I IzoJintd u}kat to do i^ J am tvicttd by a landlond, " 

"COhfTACT l& one. oi the, bt&t hchooU ion. learning about govejvment 
and politlc4," - 

"I tjook a iew hzatth cotme4." 

"I leaAnzd how to choose, a doctor." 

"I leoAnzd hovo to deal uiUh poticz, EveAything hai been nzaULy 
interesting, I nemembeA zveAything." 
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Th« credit coxirsea, the speakers' hour, the general meeting, the school 
field trips, and the involvement with social issues and the community are the 
primary ways in which CONTACT School increases the students' knowledge of 
citizens' rights, social issues and community. 

Fewer students (although still the majority) felt they had learned 
something about future educational and occupational opportunities. They were 
more likely to say they had learned about job opportunities than about educa- 
tional opportunities even though CONTACT offered a credit course called "Post 
Secondary Education." And, when asked what else they would like to learn, they 
were more likely to suggest job opportunities than educational opportunities.. 
Here are some comments from students who felt they had learned something about 
future educational and job opportunities at CONTACT: 

"T Izannzd hoM to apply iofi a iacZonjj job . " 

"I Izcumtd aboijut photogniiphy a6 a pAo^e^^-cow. " 

"I lioAnzd about the, indzptYidrnt itudy touMz aX. ^attnloo," 

"M{/ ^eac/im gave me plac^u to Qzt a Job," 

"Tke. Cznjtue. iwnkeji got boyi> and glnZii job6 a^tzA school." 

"I ttoAAtd about the. oAmzd iofKKU and the. tAOM^ctlotial yzoA 
pnognam at the. ISYilveA^ity oi Xofwvito." 

"I le.aA.md MheAe. to get a job." 

"I teame.d about thnpowtfi and voAAjoaii youth employment i^eAvice^." 
"I leoMie-d about otkex olteAnattve 4idiooU," 
"I ItoAnzd that tmjdie^ <vul bett&A ^ok momy, '* 

f 

"The.y taZk to you. about how to get into othtfi schools." 
"Thz teacheA. told me e.xjactly what I neerfed ioK auto mzdfuuvicM." 
And, here is a sample of comments from students who felt they would 
like to learn more about job opportunities: 
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T mutd tikt to t&oAn ktm to ^UZ out an appU,aLtUm, hovo to 
AjnpJLU^ an tsnptoyvi, and kou) to a Qood jot with good pay." 

"I Mutd tiks. to knovt dlUoMnt things (uomen can do . " 

"I'd tihz to l^joAn hov) to *pnz&ent* my6eJt^ J^on. a job*" 

"It l6 hand to geX a job, Th^y 6houtd teach you. how to gtt 
job/i, fhty should teach you about job agcncxc^." 

"I'd tike to know the nzatity about job6 and unemployment," 

"The AchooZ AkouJLd have on-the-job training and 6om cou/wei 
^ on hoM to Monk on the job," 

"I mutd tike to jjoid out uihat type oi job I can do," 

, Approximately 81% of the students felt that CONTACT had helped them 

learn to study Independently. Here are a tew typical comments: 

"Ve^initety , I am doing nothing but working on my own now. 
I neveA able to ujonk on my om at the otheA 6chool," 

"The tzachvi doa>n*t pfizach and 6caA.e you. It heZp^ a lot," 

"They tM you. to do iX by youfueti," 

"A^tzA kidi mi&u&e thziA indepej/iden. ^, thzy become, monz 6eAijou& — 
diey Izann ^nom thzAA. mi^take^ -- i^ i6 a good my to leoAn." 

"Vu, becauAz it i6 dzmocAojUz, You one not ^onxied to Monk, 
thi/ieionje you. lexiAn to do it," 

"The tzacheAji tna&t you to do thing6," 

"OtkeA. ^chool& oAen't ^ee. enough to allow 6tudent^ to expeAiment 
with diiieAent ^tyle^ o^ teaming," 

"Ye&t I took an independent 4>tudy couMe," 

"Vti, I don*t have to keep up with otheM." 

"ye&, they helped me do things on my own, T u^td to think I woa 
dumb, but not anymoKe," 

"yt&, they heZp to 6taAt. you ^iMt, They give you couAage and mil 
poweK — then you can do iX. on youK own," 

"They explain iX and then you wonk on youK own — you can go faoc^ 
ioK help," 

The teachers made very few comments atbout learning to learn or study 
independently. 

^ 127 
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Democratic and Relaxing Ataospharc 

The respondents to the original survey to determine the needs of 
dropout students provided a number of suggestions which the investigators chose 
to loosely group under a heading of "democratic and relaxing atmosphere. 

- Freedom of student expression 

- Students' share in decisidn-making and formulation of rules 
* Discipline and structure 

- Less bureaucracy 

- Good teacher^pupil relationships 

- Freedom of mobility 

The Teachers* Opinions about the Atmosphere 

1. Freedom of Studen t Expression . The teachers were in full agreement that 
the students have the freedom to express themselves at CONTACT. They cited 
the general meetings, the group meetings, the open physical setting and the 
attitudes of the teachers as those aspects of CONTACT which most allow for 
freedom of student expression- 
While one teacher felt that students who end up at CONTACT are ones 

who may not have fit into the regular schools because they were too ready to 
express their opinions, others felt that they learned to express their opinions 
as a result of the freedom to do so at CONTACT. 

Another teacher felt that a few students r«ight be intimidated by 
those students who are highly verbal but negative and destructive. 

2. students' share in decision-making and formulation of rules . The teachers* 
comments and feelings on this topic were extremely difficult to summarize. 
However, the majority of the teachers felt that, strictly speaking, CONTACT 

is not nm democratically by the students. That is, the students have no 
constitutional power. They may*use the general meetings and group meetings 
to discuss issues and formulate reconmendations , but the staff make all the 
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final policy decisions.* This state o£ affairs is tha result of a number of 
factors. First, there is very little room for the students to make decisions 
about the school, program. Since the school offers a program at levels 4 and 5, 



the teachers must, keep control of it and conform to the Ontario ^anistry of 
Education and Toronto Board of Education guidelines. In addition to the guide- 
lines, the number of decisions to be made about the program are further limited 
by the skills of the teachers Cfor example, the teachers could not agree to 



facilities of the school (for example, there are no science laboratories). 
Secondly, several of the teachers felt that it is essential the teachers have 
the ultimate responsibility and be able to veto any absurd demands the students 
make and that students such as those who enter CONTACT probably need some form 
of external control and guidance. Third, many students are not interested in 
making decisions which affect the entire .school and tend to have no sense of 
political commitment. While the overall set up and rules of the school were 
partially determined by CONTACT'S first students five years ago, the prerent 
students tend to accept it as it is and have no concept of or interest in 
changing fundamental rules. They are more likely to be interested in making 
smaller day-to-day decisions such as whether smoking should be allowed in the 
washrooms. A fourth factor which limits the ability of CONTACT to function 
in a fully .democratic manner is that the new students siinply lack the techijical 
skills to make it work and that one of the purposes of the general meeting 
is to teach them how to participate in and rim a meeting democratically. If 
the school were to function solely as a result of the decisions and policies 
made (in a so-called democratic fashion) at the general meetings, all would 
probably fall apart because so . much energy and time is needed to teach the 

* During the second year of the study, a student representative had a vote at 



offer help on all languages the students might elect to study) and by the 



the staff meetings. 
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studsnta thA prop«r skiUi and to Itad th«B to b«coiM nor* a^ra of tha 

nature of political machinery. A couple of teachers commented on how the 
students could probably exercise a great deal more power at CONTACT, but that 
very few fully grasp the idea that it might be possible or learn enough skills 
to make it possible. 

There is another side to this story which is fascinating and indicates 
that the power at CONTACT is, in reality, very subtly defined and delicately 
balanced. First, the staff allow the students the option of not participating 
in any part of the program they dislike. For example, if they dislike the 
teaching style of a particular teacher in a particular course, they will simply 
stay home. As one teacher put it, the students have the ultimate power because 
they can walk out. Secondly, the teachers can expect trouble and protest if the 
students perceive that they are not being listened to or that their recommendations 
are not being considered. And, as documented in the preceding section, the 
students are given a great deal of freedom to express their opinions at the 
group meetings and the general meeting as well as being able to make presentations 
to the staff meeting. In other words, the students expect to and get to say a 
lot. Third, the students have some choice about the courses they wil^ take and 
the teachers witli whom they will take them. The chance to make ^uch a choice occurs 
every three (or four) weeks when the courses change. Fourth, some real decisions 
such as where to go on field trips are made through the mechanism of the general 
meeting. Fifth, the school is small and this enables the students to make and 
put into operation a number of informal rules. And, finally, the judiciary 
committee which is made up of a representative from each cl^s »akes and im- 
plements rules through which the students may discipline each other .and even 
the teachers (although, the teachers may override the decisions) . 

■ • 
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3. Discipline and Structure . The teachers differed considerably in their 
opinions about discipline and structure and realized that they differed. Some 
teachers felt that there should be more discipline and structure. One teacher 
elaborated by giving the example that students should be required^ to stay in 
their own areas until break. Another teacher who felt there should be mre 
discipline noted that increasing discipline and structure wouldn't work unless 
the school was able to offer the students a more non-academic program composed 
of mote life-skills studies. A third teacher felt the rules of the school 
should be enforced (and added that they probably were) , but was concerned that 
the responsibility was too likely to fall on the shoulders of certain teachers 
who then become known as disciplinarians while the other teachers become known 
as "free teachers And a fourth teacher was unsure what thfe others meant by 
discipline and structure, but felt it was easiest to teach .in a traditional 
structured environment. 

Other teachers did not believe in imposing external discipline and 
structure on the students. One teacher who believed this said that it would 
only prevent the development of the students' self ^discipline . This teacher 
felt that, ideally, each student should be allowed to develop his own personal 
structure which may or may not include teacher (s) , try it out, and then develop 
a new structure if and when it became desirable. Such an arrangement would 
probably mean that the teachers would have to timetable or structure themselves 
in a different way. Another teacher felt that the school tended to be non- 
structured and that such an arrangement should not be sacrificed even if the 
students did no work. A third teacher was sure that most of the things the 
students do, such as wandering aroxrnd^ are not an i'hfringement on other students' 
rights and that they should be free to do as they wish and will eventually do 
something useftil when they see the need for it. 
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Various teachers spaculated on what the studants want. One taachar 

felt that as the students become more mature r they will begin to find the free 
atmosphere too upsetting and disturbing r while the immature students will find 
the atmosphere not free enough. Another teacher explained that the students 
want freedom and structure at the same time. They want structure with humanity 
and unoppressive and helpful limits • Another teacher was concerned that the 
students complain no matter what the atmosphere is. A fourth teacher felt that 
when the students ask for more discipline ^ they are really asking for a quiet 
environment . 

A couple of -eachers described how the school's program differs in 
the morning and afternoon. In the morning, the students can only do English 
and mathematics r but have a great deal of freedom ^ nonstructure and individu* 
alization within those courses. In the afternoon, they can choose from among 
several courses., but the teachers present those courses in a more structured 
traditional teacher ^centered fashion. Perhaps, they added, some teachers and 
students prefer the motning arrangement while other teachers and students 
prefer the afternoon arrangement • 

4. Less Bureaucracy . Five of the nine teachers interviewed felt there was 
less bureaucracy at CONTACT than at regular schools. A couple of teachers re- 
marked, though, that the bureaucracy which does exist in CONTACT is closer to 
the teachers and more unavoidable than that in regular schools. Another couple 
of the teach>.»rs noted that the school is frustrated by the bureaucracy from 
the Toronto Bot^rd of Education and that teachers are more aweure of the board 
than they" might le if they were in a regular school. 

However r vwo teachers felt that there was as much, if not more, 
bureaucracy at CONTACT than in regular schools. These two teachers also be- 
lieved that bureaucracy is very necessary to keep a school such as CONTACT » 
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) 

which offers many alternatives, nmning smoothly and efficiently. One teacher 
seemed to be saying that democracy necessitates bureaucracy • 

5. Good teacher-pupil relationship . Six of the nine teachers interviewed 
felt that the teacher-pupil relationship at CONTACT is good. The other three 
said it depends on the teacher or on a particular combination of teacher and 
student. They mentioned the favorable student-teacher ratio # the mutual respect 
and the freedom of expression as factors contributing to the good relationship • 
The teachers treat the students as people and the students show their appreci-r 
ation which in retxim makes the teachers feel good. One teacher said it is 
most important to create a bond witii a student and to do nothing which might 
break it. Another teacher mentioned how rewarding it is to hear a student 

say, "You are the first teacher who has helped me-" 

One teacher seemed a little discouraged about the pupil-teacher re- 
lationship and felt it could be improved if the teachers were better matched 
in terms of socio-economic background. 

6. Freedom of mobility . The students move around CONTACT School a lot during 
class time. 

The teachers did not agree on whether or not the students really have 
that right and some teachers felt it should be discouraged as much as possible. 

The school's open plan architectiire and smallness probably contribute 
a lot to the amount of mobility, 

7. Suggestions for improvement . The teachers offered very few suggestions 
for improvement related to the topics in this section. They were: 

- Students become tense when they are doing things they don't 
like. Therefore, the school should provide more active, con- 
crete things for the students to do. 

- Each teacher should decide what atmosphere he/she wants ^d 
stick to it. 

i,?3 
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- Every teacher should take responsibility for discipline. 

- The staff should concoct issues for the students to ^et in- 
volved in. 

f - 

- School staff should prioritize objectives and then make de- 
cisions on methods (e.g., the objectives of the general 
meeting) • 

- The school shoxild establish its own integrity and stop being 
dictated to. by Ministry requirements for credits and diplomat. 
This would allow the school to operate in a truly democratic 
fashion and creativity would explode* Students should know 
what all the options are and be abl0 to follow through on 
their own choices # then teachers and experts in the field 
should judge whether they had obtained the skills and maturity 
needed at a certain level. 

The S tuden t s * ^ pp inions 

The 98 students who were interviewed were asked how they felt 
about expressing their opinions in CX)NTACT. As Table 61 indicates, the 
majority or 65% felt very free or free most of the time, while only 7% felt 
very restricted or restricted most of the time. The students were also asked 
to identify the occasions when they felt restricted. Their responses are 
given in Table 62. Many gave no response, but some said they restricted them- 
selves, felt restricted in group situations, or felt restricted when not in- 
cluded for some reason. Very few said. that the teachers restricted them from 
expressing their opinions. 

Close to 25% of the students felt they had a great deal of say in 
making decisions auid rules concerning CONTACT. The rest or the majority felt 
they had none, a littla or some say. (See Table 63) . And, when asked to 
suggest inprovements , 21% felt the students should have more say or equality, 
while 8% felt they had too much say. Many seemed qxiite satisfied with the 
situation as it exists at CONTACT. Their responses are given in Table 64. 

Next, the students %#ere asked eUx>ut the relationship between the 
teachers and students at CONTACT. As displayed in Table 65, 65% described 
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^ TABLE 61 

HOW STUDENTS FEEL ABOUT EXPRESSING THEIR OPINIONS IN CONTACT (N • 98) 





Number of 


Percentage of 


Expressing Opinions 


Students 


Students 


Very restricte<) 


2 


2.0% 


Restricted tnost of the time 


5 


5.1% 


Sometimes free/sometimes restricted 


27 


27.6% 


Free most of the time 


30 


30.6% 


Very free 


34 


34.7% 


TOTAL 


98 


100% 



TABLE 62 



THE OCCASIONS WHEN STUDENTS FEEL RESTRICTED 
IN EXPRESSING THEIR OPINIONS (N » 98) 



Occasions When 


"■ "' r ' ^ 
Njinber of 


Percentage of 


Restricted 


Students 


Students* 


I restirict myself /I prefer to listen 


11 


11.2% 


In^^((e^tings/groups 


10 


10.2% 


When k am rejected/not included/ 




9.2% 


disaJgreed with/labelled/accused 


9 


With 1 the teacher 


6 


6.1% 


When|l am not knowledgeable 


6 


6.1% 


In a new situation 


3 


3.0% 


When I am depressed 


2 


2.0% 


Miscellaneous 


4 


4.1% 


No response/don't know 


5i 


52.0% 



* This column does not add to 100% since some students gave more than one 
response e 
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63 

THE AMOUNT OF SAY STUDENTS HAVE INjMAKING DECISIONS AND 
RUX£S CONCERNING OONTAW (N * 98r 



The Amount of Say 


Number of 
Students 


Percentage of 
Students 


None 


12 


12.2% ' 


A little 


25 


25.5% 


Some ^ 


37 


37 . 8% 


i 

A great deal 


23 

« 


23.5% 


No response 


1 


1.0% 


TOTAL 


98 ■ 


100% 


TABLE 64 




/ I 

/ 

" V 


THE IMPROVEMENTS STUDENTS FELT COULD BE MADE IN THE AMOUNT OF SAY 
^ THEY HAVE IN MAKING DECISIONS AND RULES IN CONTACT (n'» 98) 


Inprovements 


Number- of 
Students 


Percentage of 
Students* 


Felt they had a "great deal" of say/ 
No improvement suggested 


23 


23.5% 


Alright the way it is 


21 


21.4% 


Students should have more say/equality 


21 


21.4% 


Itore structure/more control/ students 
have too much say 


8 


8.2% 


Students think theylia^re^ontrol, but 
teachers have it 


6 


6.1% 


Teachers should listen more 


2 


2.0% 


Students should attend meetings ' 


2 


2.0% 


Miscellaneous 


9 


9.2% . 


No response 


" 9 


9.2% 



• This column (foes not add to 100% since some students gave more than one 
response . 
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TABUS 65 

STUDENTS OPmiOMS ABOtIT THE REIATZONSHZF BETWEEN TBACHEHS AND 

STDDENTS IN CONTACT (N - 98) 



Th« Mlatlonahlp b«twttttn Nunber of Percentage ' of 

Teachers and Students Sttidents students 

Poor/ 4 4.1% 

O.J. /not bad 25 25.5% 

<Wbd 32 ■ 32.7% 

Excellent 32 32.7% 

No response * 5 5.1% 

TOTAL 98 100% 



the relationship as good or excellent/ while only 4% described it as poor. 
Those who described the relationship as good or excellent were asked to say , 
why (see Table 66) . The students obviously give the teachers a great deal of 
credit for the quality of the relationship. Those students who felt the re- 
lationship was O.K. /not bad, were most likely to say it varied with or depended 
on certain people or particular situations . 

The majority of the students' (63%) reported that they usually felt re- 
laxed at CONTACT or felt relaxed all the time. Only 9% reported that they 
usually felt tense or felt tense all the time. These findings are shown in 
Table 67. They were also asked to identify what made them feel relaxed and/or 
tense — see* Table 68 for the responses. They were most likely to say the free, 
open atmosphere «Aiere they can work at their own pace made them feel relaxed, 
%diile instances of tension were mostly associated with other students' behaviour. 

* 

While the majority of the students (56%) felt that the amount of 
movement allowed around CONTACT during class time is about right, a substantial 
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TABLE 66 



THE SEASONS THE STUEJENTS PELT THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE TEACHEPS 
AND STUDENTS IS GOOD OR EXCET.T.T=7^ (N ■ 64) 



Reason 


Number of 
Students 




Percentage' of 
Students* 


Teachers are helpful/understanding/ 
respectful/friendly/coramitted/earthy 


51 




79.7% 


There Is comnunlcation/understanding/ 
opennes s/£reedom 


23 




35.9% 


Teachers scclallze/go on trips/use 
flrsi: names 


9 




14.1% 


Miscellaneous 


4 




6.3% 



* This cdlunn does not add to 100% since some students gave more than one 
response . 



TABLE 67 

THE AMOUNT OF TENSION/RELAXATION STUDENTS FEEL WHEN 
THEY :.RE AT CONTACT (N » 98) 



' Amount of 


Number of 


Percentage of 


Tens ion/Re laxat ion 


Students 


Students 


Tense all the time 


1 


1.0% 


Usually tense 


8 


8.2% 


Sometimes relaxed/ sometimes tense 


27 


27.6% 


Usually relaxed 


37 


37.8% 


Relaxed all the time 


25 


25.5% 


TOTAL 

• 


98 


100% 
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nunber or 37% f«lt thart is too much and said it is distracting, fait that th« 
teachers should be stricter or claimed the students taJce advantage. See Tables 
69 and 70. 

Finally, the students were asked what they thought about the amount 
of discipline and structure at CONTi^CT. The majority (58%) described it as 
being about right, but another 28% said it is too little. Of those who felt 
it is too little, roost felt the teachers should be stricter and a few felt 
the students need more self-discipline. See Tables. 71 and 72. 

TABLE 68 

STUDENTS' OPINIONS ABOUT WHAT MAKES THEM FEEL 
TENSE/RELAXED AT CONTACT (N » 93) 

Number of Percentage of 



* 



°P^^^°^ Students Students 
RELAXED 

- atmosphere (free, open, work at 

own pace) 46 46.9% 

- teachers (not s\:rict, mderstanding) 1-1 14.3% 

- students (friendly, group feeling) 13 13.3% 

- other 4 4.1% 

TENSE 

- vrtien students are silly/violent/ 

high/unpredictable 18 18 . 4% 

- when teachers exert pressure/ 

power-trip 9 9.2% 

- %dien I have difficulty learning or 

completing work 9 9.2% 

- in new situations 2 2.0% 

- physical surrounding is noisy/hot 2 2.0% 

- other 5 5.1% 



* This coluxrai does not add to 100% since some students gave more than one 
response. 
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TABLE 69 

STUDENTS' OPINIONS ABOtJT THE AM3UNT. OF MOVE^ENT ALLOWED AROUND CONTACT 

DORING CLASS TIME (N - 98) 





Number o£ 


Percentage of 


Opinion 


Students 


Students 


r 

Trsn little 


6 


6.1% 




55 


56.1% 


Too much 


36 


36.7% 


No response 


1 


1.0% 


TOTAL 


98 




TABLE 70 




•• 


COMMENTS FROM STUDENTS WHO FEEL IHEBE 


IS TOO MUCH MOVEMENT 


ALLOWED AROUND 


CONTACT DURING CLASS 


TIME (N ■ 36) 






Number of 


Percentage of 


Cononent 


S tudents 


Students 


It is distracting/disturbing 


18 


50.0% 


Students take advantage/teachers should 




36.1% 


be stricter 


13 


Miscell£uieous 


4 


11.1% 


NO ZB spon se 


1 


2.8% 


TOTAL 


36 


100% 
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TABLE 71 

STUDENTS' OPINIONS ABOOT THE AMOUNT OP DISCIPLINE AND 
STROCTUSE IN CONTACT vN - 98) 



ODijii.on 


Number of 
Students 


Percentage of 
Students 


Too little 


27 


27.6% 


It's about right 


57 


58.2% 


Too much 


5 


5 .1% 


No response 


9 


9.2% 


TOTAL 


98 


1 AAA. 

100% 


TABLE 72 




(XMMENTS FROM STUDENTS WHO FEEL mERE IS TOO LITTLE 
AND STKUCTUBE IN CONTACT (N « 27) 


DISCIPLINE 


Coznnient 


Number of 
Students 


Percentage of 
Students* 


Teachers aren't strict enough 
(behaviour, attendance) 


17 


63.0% 


Students need more self-discipline 


8 


29.6% 


Need more structured prograun 


3 


11.1% 


Miscellaneous 


3 


11.1% 


* This column does not add to 100% 


since some students 


gave more than < 
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Summary and Discussion 

The students are free to escpress their opinions at CONTACT, All the 
teachers and the majority of the students felt this to be true. The teachers 
cited the general meetings r the group meetings, the open physical setting and 
the attitudes of the teachers as those aspects of CONTACT ^Aixdh most> allow for 
freedom of student expression. 

The relationship between the students and teachers at CONTACT was 
defined by the majority of both as good or excellent. A few teachers and 
students were somewhat more cautious and said it depended on either the indi- 
viduals or the situations involved. The teachers mentioned the favorable student 
teacher ratio, the mutual respect and the freedom of expression as factors which 
contribute to the good relationship. The students gave the teachers a great deal 
of the credit. Here are some typical p o s it ive comments from the students: 

"Thzy talk Ukt youJi ifUtncU," 

"We havz mUual ^ti^pzcX and tht &am ^glvU." 

"I-t -cA pe.A^on to pvuon nixthVL than outhonAXy ilguJie. 
to pooK tUtZt ^tudznt. " 

"We talk and e.xp^6 IdziU ^Azely," 



"X^chzA^ talk tikz pzoplz you don't havn to wutcA 
iA)hat you 6ay — ^'4 good," 



"EveAybody gtt4 along Mith tzachvUi. It -U one b-ig 
happy family." 

"Teac/ieA4 oaz nlcz and ^oaa." 

"The cla^AU ofLZ ^maH. You gzt mofiz aXtzntlon and 
you gzt to know tza,dizA4 . " 

"Wc gzt togztkzfL on ujhat m mnt to do. M otkzx &chooU, 
thz tzachzM tzll you uhat to do." 

The majority of the students (63%) reported that they usually 
felt relaxed at CONTACT 6r felt relaxed all the time. Only 9% reported that 

ii2 
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they usually felt tense or felt tense all the tine. Hera ara some comnents fxcn 

those who reported^ feeling relaxed: 

"We. can uaz the. phone, when vDe. tike.," 

■* "The. gejfie/LoZ aXmo^pheAz l& good — theAz l& no-C^Ung bad 

hjOLppzrUng, The. fUd& OAJt ftjeaJLty nice. The. tejucheAA oajz 
not dom youA. back." 

"BvzAyone knom ^veAyone, eJUe. — no ^tfuxngejib ," 

"It AM a iJ/tee oXmo^pheKt. Ho one. l& uptight. The people 
cAtate the. xeZiixe.d iteJLuig. Onty veAy occajtlonaZJty doeA 
a. htudent^ii uptight izeLing ^pAzad to otheA&," 

"BveAyone. knom tvtKyom. You can mfik on youA own. Voa 
can talk ii yon want to," 

"BveAyonz kinde/L.^ 

"Uo demands." 

"The. dta^&eJi om. 4mall and lzi4 AtAuctuA.ed." 
"You can talk and Havz co^^zz." 
"COhlTACT -cA not tikz a t/talnAng camp." 

The students move aroiind CONTACT School a lot dxiring class time. 
However, about half of the teachers and close to 40% of the students felt there 
is coo much movement. The teachers reported the school's open plan architecture 
and smallness as contributing a great deal to the eunount of movement. Here are 
a few comments from those students v^o felt there is too much movement: 

"It AM fmJtJiy dAMtuAbing. Thzy should kzzp 6tudznt& in 
cla&'i, but it l& hand in that thz philoAophical position 
oi thz 6chool AayA thzy should bz ^Azz." 

"Thz kidM com in latz, gzt co^^zz, come back whzn thzy 
Mont. ThAM nzzd& to bz coHAZCtizd." 

^StudentA Aomztijnz& takz advantagz o^ iX." 

"U li hoAd to wAk," 

"It -cA Aomztimz& di&tfvaxLting i/ohzn I am tAying to con- 
centAotjz on my Azading . " . 

erJc IA3 
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And, sone conmnta from students who fmlt th« amount of movement 



you uktnt to vjoAk, tkzAZ u oJtmyA a qUeX plxcz,'* 



"U doeln't a^^ect me." 

"Tt kte.p6 yoti AjfiWititzd you. can takt iilnont 6A.eafeA. 
Vou izzt Kzifvuhtd li yon can go oujUaM ^ofi 10 woittCeA." 

"Who want* tc 6<t uuXhout moving? Tt doun't di&tuAb." 

"You can go oat to -tfie MUhAoom anytant. Thaf^ g^eat." 

Both students and teachers were divided in their opinions about the 



amount of discit)line and structure in CONTACT. While the majority of students 
(58%; thought the amount of discipline an6 structure is about right, a smaller, 
but substantial number (28%), believed there is too little. Most of those who 



believe there is too little suggested that the teachers should take the respon^ 
sibility for correcting the situation. The following are some quotations from 
the students v^ich represent both points of viewi 



' juA-t not znongh dli>cA.ptinz f^o^ kldi^. TeacheA^ 

juAt uxint to 6e 'Mfi. Hlcz Guy' aJU tkz tune. thz 
kJM ujouldn't JUkz thejn 1^ thzy weAznlt nX.cz tkzy' nj£, 
(LinaU. " 

"Tfie fUxU bAzak thz Milz& aJUL thz tunz. Thzfiz u no 
pAAjioLpal — mybz iJt Mould hzJLp. TkzAZ should fae a 
head o^ thz school — a p^cipal ioK suaz." 

"COKTACr should bz mOAZ stMxctWizd. Thz studznti should 
coajz woxz ioK thz school and help kzzp It 'in shapz." 

"Thz ^ulzA makz sznsz." 

"It Is about fiLghZ. ZzAjng ionxizd to do things Is ai^iul — 
I hatz -cC." , 

o.-'n'-t havz too mny nulzs. Thosz that we havz oAzn't 
that bed." 



is about right. 




"Thz tzachzAs always know wjhzxz thz kids ojlz. 
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"Some 6tuikntA cati*t handlt othtA 4ckooJU. ThiAt iA 
no puAtujig ktfVL, (Ve oju tfvipJUd mofn tiJkz odultA < 
than duJUOun; tKU miku you. be/iflve LUm. a uoung 
aduJU: T tUie. how It i& Hm, Thvtz should 6e moKt 
Achoot& tikz it " mofiA kJM would 6tay in 6ehool. 
My iAi£nd& OAA 6uAp^td kow QKWJL it -CA. VliitOJU 
camt wWi me and couldn*t bttitvz it — thty vil&h 
thvtA wu a school Wlz thJU ayeUZ/xblt to ikzm — 
thty Mete' pvom out oi town and in a WLoUght, ^ti^^ 
school,' 

"We have. ceAtain -teA-fuctcon^ , but 6tltt znjoy libzAty. " 

"Tktfie. -cA no way a t&ache/L can ^o-tce a kid — can only 
hztp kun 6ZZ why fee ii 'hypzA' etc. CONTACT doCM 
ktlp fUdi Aee -tne^e things." 

The teachers' Ideas about discipline and structiire varied greatlyi the 
reader should refer back to p^iges 123-4 for a review of some of those Ideas. 

CCNTACT School is not run democratically by the students. The students 
are free to express their opinions in a variety of settings fluid tc make recom- 
mendations to the teachers, but all major policy decisions are made by the 
teachers. The majority of the students seem to be aware that this is the casei: 
since 75% 'reported that they have none , a little or saae say in making decisions 
and rules concerning CONTACT- And, interestingly enough, only 21% felt they 
should have more say or equality. CONTACT seems to have established a delicate 
balance; the teachers have the ultimate power, but the students expect to express 
their* opinions freely and to have the teachers listen in earnest to what they 
say. The students are also allowed to practise decision making with small issues 
at the group meetings and general meeting and to practise rule making in the 
judiciary connnlttee . One teacher summed it ug as follows: 



"The. AtudentA havz a lot o^ powvi in thiA 6chool. It i6 
good. Th&y mkz o&e o^ Aomt and should makz uAe o^ 
moA.t. But, thz 6taii makz the. policy dioUionA. 7^ 
^otmthing woxlu and mtet& people* 6 need6, everyone i& 
happy. TheAe. ii no need ^ok conceAn about goveAiment, 
Tfie only need ii to en^uAz that that kind oi 6y6tem 
maintoAM iXAel£ and JUt not turned into another hy6tem 
tjdkiiA 4etve6 ^el^h endA." 
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Here are a f«w oomnents from the students: 

"T don't fvioJUu coAe about hAMltiQ a 6ay» Tkt ilnaJL mtu 
OAZ madt by khe. tuoLchtu." 

**Tht AXudej^ h&vt pomA on njtjuombtt tlving^, Thz t&achznA 
fiavt thz IcLAt vD0fvi» Tht afiAangemzntM O.K." 

"Vou OAS. tzd to btHzvz you Have a ^ay, buX. thz tAjOLckvUi 
h£Lvz thz iAjnaZ 6ay. Tt dzpzndi on thz topic <u to whzthzfi 
thz tmchvu 01 ^twkjVU hoMZ thz 6CLtf, " 

"Thz ^taii hjcu thz ilnaZ 6CLy ukzn tAlpA anz taken and whzn 
dAuQA oAz inyjotyjzd, ztc. Thz IUd6 can dzXzAminz thz lUndi 
0^ tAAp6, 7 ajrn hajpipy mJth thz amount oi Mc/." . 

"Thz mJoiUy oi Atudznts auZz, but thz tzjouchvu can oveA- 
fuitt, I muldn't AtujgaA-C any diongeA, I think it li 
O.K. thz May At U." 

"Thz 4itudznt& can 6pzak at thz tzachvu* mzzt<ng6. Thz 
6tai{i havz thz iinat 6ay. Tt li> okay.** 

"It l& atfUght thz my 4t li. Thz tmckzfu fuive thz Aay." 

"T am a^natd o^ bzlng tUckzd out, I don*t makz oie 
thz 6a.y I havz." 

"Stjudznt6 6houZd havz mofiz 6ay about couA6z& — W h thzix 
zducatlon, 40 thzy should havz a ^ay." 

"Thz tzachzfu makz aXl thz dzoUion^, Thziz not thz 
d&jnocAocy an aJLtoJinativz 4>dioot ihoutd havz." 
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Individualization and rUxibility 

The Teachers' Cotnments about Individualization 

The morning program at CONTACT consisting of English and mathematics 
is con^letely individualized. The students work at their own level, at their 
own pace, in their own style and choose their own topics and materials. The 
teachers attempt to respond in terms of guidance, teaching and evaluation to 
each student individually. As one teacher put it, "I am dealing with twenty 
different mathematics programs in my class." Such an individualized program 
does not exist in the afternoon. While the students are free to choose which 
of several courses they wish to take in the afternoon for each three (or four) 
week block, the courses are presented to a group of students and are much more 
traditional in that the teachers make most of the decisions about content and 
methodology. 

The teachers differed in their opinions about how to introduce a 
new student to the individualized morning program. Some felt that the students 
should be introduced to the concept slowly and that it is unrealistic to expect 
the majority of the students to be able to deal responsibly with so many options 
and so much time on their own to "do their own thing." As one teacher expressed 
it, "I believe we must slowly guide the students up the ladder of independence." 
Other teachers believed that it is best to let the students experience the in- 
dependence with no guidance and to let them go through a period of trial and 
error \mtil they come to grips with what they want and what they can do. 

The teachers were then asked, "What improvement do you feel could be 
made to better respond to the individual needs of students?" Each of the following 
ideas were suggested by one or more teachers: 

j.- 
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- A guidance or couiiMlllng service is needed to deal with 
the students* emotional, health and attendance problems 
and to help them plan their lives (e*g*, to decide^ how many 
and what credits they need for future plans) • Ho%reverr at 
least one teacher spoke against this ide/n remarking on how 
so many of the students are already involved with one, some- 
times as many as ten "workers'* and that some have psychiatrists. 
This teacher felt that the students probably don't need any 
more individual help of that kind* Another teacher thought 

the solution lay in offering more courses which might in- 
troduce the students to more of the educational and enployment 
opportunities available to them. 

- Some teachers wondered about the desirability of so much 
individualization. One teacher felt that the students 
probably need to belong to a group since so many lack 
good family lives. Others sini?ly felt that learning would 
be enhanced if the students could experience more group work 
in the morning program (e.g., a group discussion of a novel 

— all had re^d) . 

- More time and energy should be devoted to students who have 

b low grade nine English and mathematics skills. These students 
should also be allowed to take other grade nine cotirses while 
they are upgrading their English and mathematics skills. 

- Individualization meams a heavy work load for the teachers. 
One teacher thought that it could not be done successfully 
with over eight students. Another teacher felt a wide variety 
of detailed course outlines (including assignments) would help 

relieve teachers of the heavy work load. 

"I *• 

- To earn credits, the students should be told what skills and 
con^etenci«s they must attain for a certain, level. Then they 
should be asked to make decisions on what they vrould like to 
do to attain those skills and conqpetencies. When ready, the 
students should be asked , to go out into the community to show 
they are capable. Experts in the community, along with the 
CONTACT teachers would judge the performance and grant credits 

O accordingly. 

^ lis 
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Th« T»ach»r»* Coiwnta about Flaatibllity 

The teachers' characterized CCNTACT as being flexible with respect 
to program or courses within limits. The individualized morning program and ^ 
the afternoon choice of courses (many of which are developed as a result of 
student demand) make CONTACT seem flexible. However , the school is limited 
by the Ontario Ministry of Education and the Toronto Board of Education guide- 
lines, the nvu[i>er of teachers, the skills of the teachers and the facilities 
of the school. CONTACT is particularly limited in what it can offer the 
students in the areas of art, music, science, sports and social activities. The 
eii?>hasis is on English, mathematics, social sciences, arts, humanities, com- 
munity studies and communication. One teacher suggested that CONTACT'S pro- 
gram could be made more flexible if the school were attached to a larger secondary 
school so that they could use the school's wider range of facilities - 

CONTACT is flexible in that the students may transfer to another 
teacher or class if they become dissatisfied. The teachers are quite flexible 
with respect to what school trips are taken and there is flexibility because it is 
possible to include things in the program on fairly short notice . 

CONTACT is inflexible with respect to drugs and fighting. The staff 
believe students should be kicked out for being involved with either. (They 
believe other schools are more flexible). However, with respect to some kinds 
of behaviour such as eating in school or moving around during class time, 
CONTACT is probably more fi^exible than other schools. 

CONTACT is not the easiest school to get into — students must prove 
themselves through a three week probation period.* 

Attendance is compulsory at CONTACT and many of the teachers firmly 

* 'During the second year of the study, this was required only of students who 
were under sixteen years of age. 
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beliave in iti how«v«r, th«y seam to have bean forced into a more flexible 

position o^ this Issue* The students* poor attendance Is so often dissociated 
with th^lr fanrily, social and emotional problems that it seems inhumane 
to kick them out for poor attendance. For example^ how can one justify kicking 
a sixteen year old student out of school when that student has been forced to 
leave home and spend several days looking for a job and a place to live? Other 
^things such as unusually nice or inclement weather also affect the students' 
attendance. During the two years of this study, the students scarcely attended 
during May and June. 
The Students' O p i n i o ns 

Nearly all the students (88%) reported that they got enough individual 
attention at CONTACT, Whiltf many chose not to elaborate, some gave the teachers 
the credit and some said it was because of the small classes. Other explanations 
are given in Tsible 73* 

The investigators decided to ask the students two questions in order 
to determine whether the program at CONTACT is flexible enough to meet the 
students'" needs. The. first question was, "Does CONTACT provide you with the 
courses you want and, if not, which courses would you like?" The majority of 
students (58%) answered, "yes", but 34% answered, "no". See Table 74, And, as 
listed in Table 75, the courses tl>e students would like are mostly ones which 
cannot be provided at CONTACT because of the inadequate facilities. 

The second question was "Does CONTACT provide you with the extra* 
curricular activities and sports that you want and, if noc^ what would you like?" 
The' majority of the stydents (55%) answered, "yes"/ but 43% answered, "no'* . 
See Table 76. As shown in Table 77, the majority of those who are dissatisfied 
with what CONTACT can offer would like more sports. 
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TABLE 73 

DO STUDENTS GET ENOUGH INDIVIDUAL ATTENTION AT CONTACT? (N - 98) 



■ 

HMponae 


Number of 
Students 


Percentage 
Students* 


of 

P 










- can talk to teachers/they help with 


23 


23.5% 




" smaxx cxasscB 


17 


17.3% 




• depends on teacher 


8 


8.2% 




- other 


2 


2.0% 




- no expl2uiatlon 


37 


37.8% 




NO (11.2%) 








- teachers sit while kids work alone 


4 






- teachers try but too many sttidents with 
problems 


3 


3.1% 




- other 


3 


3.1% 




- no expl2uiation 


1 


1.0% 




Ko response (1.0%) 








* Thi» column does not add to 100% since : 


some students 


gave more than 


one 


response. 








.TABLE 74 








rvwQ pr)MTaPT PROVrnP STTTDENTS * WI^l THE 


COURSES THEY 


WANT? (N ■ 98) 




Response , 


Nunber of 
Students 


Percentage 
Students 


of 


Yes 


57 


58.2% 




No 

* 


33 


33.7% 




Sometimes 


8 


8.2% 




TOTAL 


98 


100% 





151 
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TABUE 75 

OTHER COURSES STUDENTS WOULD LIKE TO TAKE AT CONTACT (N - 33) 



Course 



Number of 
Students 



Percentage of 
Students* 



Courses requiring equipmenT./materials not 
available at CONTACT 



Business (English <r typing) 
Shop/Woodworking 

Mechanics (auto^ aircraft^ small motors) 

Home Economics 

Art 

Music 

Pottery/Ceramics 

Drycleaning 

Driving 

Hairdressing 

Appliance repair 

Graphics 

Electricity 

Cooking /Catering 

Swimming 

Chemistry 

Biology 

Drafting/Architecture 
More Science 
Cashier 
Theatre Arts 

Other Courses 

Social Sciences 

Home Nursing/ Child care/Day; care 

Photography 

Survival 

Bookkeeping 

Secretarial 

Spauiish 

History 

Archeology 

Accounting 

More English 

Senior level courses 



1 n 


30 3% 


a 
b 




5 


15.2% 


5 


15.2% 


5 


15.2% 


3 


9.1% 


2 


6.1% 




3.0% 




3.0% 




■3.0% 




3.0% 




3.0% 




3.0% 




3.0% 




3.0% 




3.0% 




3.0% 




3.0% 




3.0% 




3.0% 




3.0% 



15.2% 
12.1% 
9.1% 
6.1% 
3.0% 
3.0% 
3.0% 
3.0% 
3.0% 
3.0% 
3.0% 
3.0% 



* This column does not add to 100% since some students named more than one 
course. 
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TABLE 76 

DOES CONTACT PROVIDE STUDENTS WIUJ THE EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 

AND SPORTS THEY WANT? (N - 98) 



Rasponse 



Number of 
Students 



Percentage of 
Students 



Yes 
No 

Sometimes 
TOTAI. 



54 
42 
2 

98 



55.1% 
42.9% 
2.0% 
100% 



TABLE 77 

OTHER EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES AND SPORTS STUDENTS 
WOULD LIKE AT CONTACT (N - 42) 



Activity 



Number of 
Students 



Percentage of 
Students* 



' SPORTS 

'iGymnastics 

Baseball 

Hockey 

Teams (play other schools) 

Basketball 

Football 

More equipment 

Track & Field 

Soccer 

Sports (general) 

Swimming 

Tennis 

Volleyball 

Ping Pong 

Floor Hockey 

Wrestling 

OTHER ACTIVITIES 

Music 
Art 

Drafting 
More trips 

Don't know 
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12 
11 
10 
6 
6 
5 
5 
4 
4 
3 
3 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 



3 
1 
1 
1 



28.6% 
26.2% 
23.8% 
14.3% 
14.3% 
11.9% 
11.9% 
9.5% 
9.5% 
7.1% 
7.1% 
4.8% 
4.8% 
2.4% 
2.4% 
2.4% 



7.1% 
2.4% 
2.4% 
2.4% 

4.8% 



ERIC 



* This column does not add to 100% since some students named more than 
one activi^. 
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Sunanary ftAd Discussion 

The stiidents are satisfied with the amount of individual attention 
they get at OOMTACT. The classes are smalls the teachers constantly ' strive to 
attend to the students' needs on an individual basis and the noming program of 
English and mathematics is con^letely individualized. Here are some quotations 
from the students: 

"The t&acheA& come AjmzdaUoJLy. In otkvt 6ckoot&, you. 
have, to voauU ipfi heZp and cuUzntlon. HeAz, you iteZ 
com^OAXablt mWi tzacMzu," 

"Ev^Ayonz -u doing IndivAjiuat Mink. Tkt tzuckvUi ajiz 

"Tkzy pay moKZ. attejMon to owl p^blm6 and ofit rnoKt 
concznnzd than in a fizguZjOJi school." 

"U U good." 

"You Just havz. to a6k ioJt<^." 

"I^ I havt a p^oblm, the. teackeA knom and heZps. I tiod 
t^uble, uUth 6choot6 b&^o/vz. Tku good." 

"Thz dbu6Z6 oAt 6malL. TheAz l& loti oi ottentAjon. 
Tkz texLcAeJU anz good and go ^ilow to help. I need 
that. " 

"T^ you want to be alone vUth the tzacheAS, you can 
go and talk." 

"Thz tzacheAA don't talk to the wholz class. TheAZ i6 
individual dUcaiSijon." 

A substantial n\iinber of students (34%) want courses which are not 
offered at CONTACT, boat of the courses the students would like require faci- 
lities and/or teacher skills v*iich are not availeOjle at CONTACT. 

And, a substantial number of students (43%) want sports and/or extra- 
curricul2ur activities which are not offered at CONTACT. The students were most 
interested in sports activities, particularly gym, hockey and baseball. Again, 
CONTACT is limited by lack of equipment and facilities. 
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Academic and/or Employnut Advancement 

* 

Many of the reapondents to the fall survey to determine thA needs of 
dropout students which an alternative school such as CONTACT should attempt to 
meet referred to academic and/or employment advancement. This was a very complex 
objective to evaluate, since it is close to inpossible to determine what might 
have happened to the students had they not attended CONTACT and the difficulties 
associated with following up such students after they leave CONTACT are immense 
(Diany move frequently, have telephones which are out of service, refuse to 
return calls, ignore follow-up letters, etc.). In addition, the students' life 
situations are not stable. That is, a student who reports that he has a good 
job one week may very well be unen^jloyed the next or a student who says he is 
attending another school one week, may have dropped out the next. Thus, to 
report that a certain percentage of students have jobs or are continuing in their 
education after leaving CONTACT, indicates only a little about the success or 
lack of success CONTACT has with dropout students. 

Notwithstanding these serious limitations, data were collected to 
attempt to answer the following questions: 

1. How many credits have students obtained from other high 
schools before entering CONTACT? 

2. How long do students stay at CONTACT? 

3. How many credits do students get at CONTACT? 

4. Are students satisfied with the credits they have received 
while at CONTACT? 

5. Are students eii5>loyed and/or continuing with their education 
after they leave CONTACT? 

With respect to the first three questions, information was gathered 
from the students' school records. Of the 178 students on the January 1978 and/or 
October 1978 rolls, 157 or 88% of the students had records available for examination. 

155 
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For this sample of 157 students » infomation about the number of 
credits obtained from other high schools was available for 11? students. Many 
of these students (44%) had obtained no credits fron other high schools and only 
9% had obtained ten or nore credits. The data are presented in Table 78. 



TABLE 78 

MUMBER OF CREDITS OBTAINED FROM OTHER HIGH SCHOOLS 



Number of Credits 


Ntonber (jf 
Students 


Percentage 
Students 


of Adjusted Percentage for 
N-117 Students 


0 


52 


33.1% 


A A A^ 


1-1.9 


10 


6.4% 


8.5% 


2^2.9 


5 


3.2% 


4.3% 


3-3.9 


5 


3.2% 


4.3% 


4-4.9 


3 


1.9% 


2.6% 


5-5.9 


7 


4.5% 


6^0% 


6-6.9 


9 


5.7% 


7.7% 


7-7.9 


10 


6.4% 


8.5% 


8-8.9 


3 


1.9% 


2.6% 


9-9.9 


3 


1.9% 


2.6% 


10 and over 


10 


6.4% 


8.5% 


No information . 


40 


25.5% 




TOTAL 


157 


100% 


100% 


Table 79 shows 


the length 


of time the 


students (some of which were 



still enrolled at the 'time the data were gathered) had been enrolled at CONTACT 
School. Approximately 80% had been on the permanent rolls for less than seventeen 
months and approximately 50% had been on the rolls for six to ten months. 

The majority of the students (as illustrated in Table 80) had obtained 
three or fewer than three credits while at CONTACT. 

Of the 98 students on the January 1978 and October 1978 rolls who were 
interviewed (25 who had left CONTACT within five months and 73 who had remained 
in CONTACT for five or more months) approximately 25% answered, "yes" to the 
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TABUS 79 



LENGTH OP TIME ElSratOLLED AT CONTACT* 



Length of Time 



Number of 
Students 



Percentage of 
Students 



1 month 






2 




1.3% 


2 months 






3 




1.9% 


3 months 






5 




3.2% 


4 months 






6 


t 


3.8% 


5 months 






10 




6.4% 


6 months 






21 




^ *^ Am. 

13 .4% 


7 months 






11 


0 


7.0% 


8 months 






22 




14.0% 


9 months 






S 




3.2% 


10 months 






18 




11.5% 


11 months to 


16 


months 


24 




15.3% 


17 months" to 


20 


months 


6 




3.8% 


21 months to 


26 


months 


10 




6.4% 


27 months to 


30- 


months 


2 




1.3% 


31 months to 


36 


months 


1 




0,5% 


37 months to 


40 


months ' * . 








41 months to 


46 


months 


1 




0.6% 


47 months to 


50 


months 


1 




0.6%. 


No information 




9 




5.7% 


TOTAL 






157 




100% 



• 51 cf these students were still on the rolls when this information was 
gathered from the student records. 

The number of months is school-year months only. The months of July and 
August are not included* 

question r "Did you get the credits you planned to get at CONTACT?'' A closer 

examination of the figures in Table 81 reveals that the students who left 

CONTACT within five months after January and October 1978 were less satisfied 

with the nuonber of credits they had obtained them those who remained for five 
or more months. 
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TABLB 80 



NUMBER OF CREDITS OBTAINED FROM CONTACT* 



Number of Credl tis 


Number of 
Students 


Percentage of 
Students 


Adjusted Percentage for 
N ■ 125' Students 


0 


36 


22.9% 


28.8% 


less than 1 


33 


21.0% 


26.4% 


1-1.9 


25 


15.9% 


20.0% 


2-2.9 


13 


8.3% 


10.4% 


3-3.9 


4 


* •v% 




4-4.9 


5 


3.2% 


4.0% 


5-5.9 


1 


0.6% 


0.8% 


6-6.9 


4 


2.5%^ 


3.2% 


7-7.9 


1 


0.6% 


0.8% 


8-8.9 


1 


0.6% 


0.8% 


9 and over 


2 


1.3% 


1.3% 


No information 


32 


20.4% 




TOTAL 


157 


100% 


100% 



* 51 of these students were still on the rolls when this information was 
gathered from the student records. 

TABLE 81 

DID STUDENTS GET THE CREDITS THEY" PLANNED TO GET AT CONTACT 
(98 students on the January 1978 and October 1978 rolls) 



Students Who Left Contact Students Who Remained In Contact Total 
Response within Five Months (N=25) For Five or More Months (N-73) (N-98) 



Yes 


8. 


0% 


' 30.1% 


24. 


5% 


NO 


76. 


0% 


21.9% 


35. 


7% 


Taking Pre-Nine 






8.2% 






Courses 






6. 


1% 


Not Interested in 










1% 


Credits 






4.1% 


3. 


Other Comments 


12. 


0% 


17.8% 


16. 


3% 


Don't Know 


4. 


0% 


17.8% 


14. 


3% 


T?bTAL 


100% 


100% 


100% 



ERIC 
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t 

Thtt investigators atton^ted to find out what students do after they 
leave CONTACT. Information wee gathered from three groups of students: 

(1) students on the January 1978 and October 1978 rolls who 
left CONTACT during the five months following January 
and October (M»68} . 

(2) Students on the June 1978 rolls who did not return to 
CONTACT (N«-49) . 

(3) Students who had been on probation at CONTACT, but had not 
become permanent students (N«77} . 

The information which was gathered (mostly by telephone interviewing) , 

is presented in Tables 82, 83 and 84. The reader should keep in mind, while 

examining the information, that many students could not be located for a 

telephone interview. Information about a few students was obtained from the 

■ e 

teachrrs and secretary* 

Students who left CONTACT during the school year (Table 32) were most 
likely to be working or continuing their education. Students who left CONTACT 
at the end of the school year (TaOsle 83) were most likely to be continuing 
their education, although some were working. And, students who had not become 
permanent students after the probation period, were most likely to be doing 
nothing or looking for a job, although some were continuing their education. 
(Table 84) . 

It appears, then, that approximately 70% to 80% of the students who 
have been on the permanent rolls of CONTACT are continuing their education 
and/or working after they leave CONTACT, while approximately 70% of the students 
i0iho had been on probation and not the permanent rolls of CONTACT are doing 
nothing or looking for work. This comparison seems to speak favorably for 
CONTACT, although one must keep in mind that the two groups of students are 
different since one group succeeded in getting on the rolls and the other . 
didn't. 
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TABLB 82 

ACTIVITIES OP THE STUDENTS ON THE JANUARY 1978 AND OCTOBER 1978 ROLLS 
WHO HAD LETT CONTACT WITHIN FIVE MONTHS (M - 68) 



Activities* 



Nianber of 
Students 



Percentage** of 

Students 



Percentage** Adjusted 
for N»25 Students 



Working (full or 

part-time) 10 

Attending another school/ 
soon to attend another 
school/taking corres- 



14.7% 



40.0% 



pondence courses 


8 


11.8% 


32.0% 


Doing nothing 


4 


5.9% 


16.0% 


Looking for work 


3 


4.4% 


12.0% 


Babysitting 


2 


2.9% 


8.0* 


Raising a f£unily 


1 


1.5% 


4.0% 


Recovering from accident 


1 


1.5% 


4.0% 


NO response 


1 


1.5% 


4, 0« 


student could not be 
reached for interview 


43 


63.2% 





* 72% of the 25 students interviewed reported that they had been involved 
with the activity since they left CONTACT. 

** This colxjmn of percentages does not add to 100% since a few students who 
were interviewed gave more than one response. 
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TABIZ 83 



ACTIVITIES OF THE STUDENTS ON THE JUNE 1978 ROLLS WHO DID NOT 

RETURN TO CONTACT (N-49) * 



Activities** 



Nxsnber of 
Students 



Percentage of Percentage Adjusted 
Students for N>33 Students 



Continuing Education 

- another high school 

- night school 

- University of Waterloo 
(independent Study Program) 

- University of Toronto 
(Transitional Year Program) 

Worlcing (full or part-time) 
Looking for a job 
Attending school and 

working 
Unemployed 



TOTAL 



16] 






1 






1| 


19 

i 38.8% 


57.6% 


1, 






9 


18.4% 


27,3% 


3 


6.1% 


9.1% 


1 


2.0% 


3.0% 


X 


2.0% 


3.0% 


16 


32.7% 




49 


100.0% 


100.0% 



* 19 students were interviewed, the teachers end secretary provided information 
for 14, and information was not available for 16. 

** 63% of the 19 students interviewed reported that they had been involved 
with the activity since they left CONTACT. 
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TABIZ 84 



ACTIVITIES OF THE STUDENTS WHO HAD BEEN ON PROBATION AT CONTACT 
BUT HAD NOT BECOME PERMANENT STUDENTS (N - 77) 



. , , Number of 
Activities* students 


Percentage of 
students 


Percentage Adjusted 
for NX32 students 


noina not-hina/LOOlcillO for 

a job 22 


28.6% 


68.8% 


Continuing Education 

- another high school 4| 

- night school 

- back at CONTACT l) 


7.8% 


18.8% 


Working (full or part-time) 3 


3.9% 


9.4% 


Other 1 


1.3% 


3.1% 


Student could not be 

reached for interview 45 


58.4% 

J. 




TOTAL 77 


100.0% 


100.0% 


* 75% of the 32 students interviewed reported that 
with the activity since they left CONTACT. 


they had been involved 
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During the 1978*79 school year, a CXMTACT Centre worker did a study 
of students \#ho had left. He found that 56% of the 65 he located' (many of 
whom would have been on the investigators' lists) had fotmd jobs or were con* 
tinuing their education. 
Summary 

Most students enter CONTACT with very few high school credits, most 
students remain in CONTACT for fewer than seventeen months and most students 
obtain very few credits while at CONTACT. 

Students who have been on the permanent rolls of CONTACT and have left 
are most likely to be working amd/or continuing their education, while students 
who have not been accepted on the permanent rolls after the probation period 
are most likely to be doing nothing or looking for a job. 



1S3 
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Other Selected Student Opinions ^ 

V 

This section comprises the students' responses to a few questions 
which do not directly relate to the six general areas identified as needs 
of dropout Students and which provided the foci for most of the other inter- 
view questions. 

The reader should recall that four groups of students were identified 
and asked different questions. They were: 

(1) Students on the January 1978 and/or October 1978 rolls 
'who remained in CONTACT for five or more months after 

one of those dates. (73 interviewed) 

(2) Students on the January 1978 or October 1978 rolls who 
left CONTACT within five months after those dates - 

(25 interviewed) 

(3) Students on the June 1978 rolls who did not return to 
CONTACT (19 interviewed six to ten months later) (Several 
of these students were included in the first group) . 

(4) students who had been on probation at CONTACT, but had 
not been on the permanent? rolls (32 interviewed) . 

General Likes and Dislikes about CONTACT 

Students in groups 1, 2 and 4 (N-130) were asked to generally state 
what they liked and disliked about CONTACT. Their responses are presented 

in Tables 85 and 86^ 

The students seem to be most impressed by the freedom at CONTACT and 

I 

spoke of the freedom to move about, the freedom to express their opinions, 
the small number of rules, the absence of a principal and. the open area. Only 
10% of the students 8ai<i they disliked the freedom. 

The students were s<M»ewhat divided about teachers, students and 
courses. When -students said they liked teachers (39%), they described their 
friendlin^s ^nA individualization; when they^said they disliked s6me teachers 
(17%), they referred to a particular style of teaching or '•power-tripping". 
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TABLE 85 

WHAT STUDENTS GENERALLY LIKE ABOOT CONTACT (N « 130) 

j^^y^^^ Number of Percentage of 

Students Students* 

Freedom 

(movement/ speech, open area, no principal, 

few rules, general meetings) 66 50.8% 

Teachers 

(friendly, give individuaU. attention) SO 38.5% 

Courses 

(work at own rate, trips) 47 36*2% 

People/Students 

(friendly, easy to get along with) 31 23.8% 

Breaks/lunch hour system 5 3.8% 

Size of School 4 3.1% 

Miscellaneous 11 8.5% 

Everything 7 5.4% 

N othing 10 7.7% 

No response ^ 7 5.4% 

* This column does not add to 100% since several students gave more than one 
response. 



s 
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TABLB 86 

WHAT STUDENTS GENERALLY DISLIKE ABOUT CONTACT (N - 130) 



... Number of Percentage of 

Dislikes J 1. P.*. J I * 

Students Students* 

Students 

(language, behavior, attitudes, discipline, 

background, lack of interest in learning) 33 25.4% 

Some Teachers 

(power-tripping, methodology) 22 16.9% 

Courses 

(lack of variety, lack of detail, too easy) 16 12.3% 

Lack of resources/facilities/extra-curricular 
activities 1-3 10.0% 



freedom 



13 10.0% 



Lack of structure/discipline/cruidance/ 
authoritv figure 5 3.8% 

Location of school/physical appearance 
of school 



Distance to school 
Open plan of school 



4 1.1% 
4 3.1% 
3 2.3% 



Miscellaneous 20 15.4% 

Nothing 
Everything 
No response 



30 23.1% 
3 2.3% 
12 9.2% 



* This column does not add to 100% since some students gave more than one 
response . 



I9 
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When students said they liked the students (24%) , they spol^tt of their friendliness, 
but V %en they said they disliked the students (25%) , they spoke of their 
language, behaviour and attitudes. Those students who said they liked the 
courses (36%) talked about being able to work at their own rate and the trips. 
Those who said they disliked the courses (12%), complained about the lack of 
variety, depth and challenge in the coxirses* 

Some students (10%) reported disliking CONTACT because of the inade- 
quate resources, facilities and extra-curricular activities - 

m 

Approximately 23% of the students said there was "nothing" they disliked 
about CONTACT while 8% said there was "nothing" they liked. 
Reasons Students Leave CONTACT 

Very few students attend CONTACT for longer than seventeen school 
months (this was discussed in the preceding section) • Why do they leave? The 
investigators were able to ask 44 students (groups 2 and 3) why they had left 
CONTACT. The reader should recall that these 44 students represent 38% of the 
students who were originally identified for groups 2 and 3 — the rest could 
not be reached for the telephone interview. 

The students ' reasons^ for leaving CONTACT are shown in Table 87 , There 
are no reasons which were given by a large number of students. The students 
seem to leave for a wide variety of reasons. 

The Reasons Some Students Do Not Get On The Permanent Rolls of CONTACT 

The investigators identified 77 students who had been on probation at 

CONTACT during the two year period of the study and had not become pertnanent 

students — 32 (42%) were available for aa interview • 

Of these 32 students, 59% said they had wanted to get on the rolls* 

When asked why it didn't happen, most said it was because they had not attended 

regularly. Another 34% said they didn't want to get on the rolls after the 

probation period A mostly because they sin5>ly didn't like CONTACT. The remainder 

were undecided|^«(bout what they wanted. A J / 
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TABl£ 87 

REASONS STUDENTS LEAVE CONTACT (N « 44) 



Number of Percentage oi^ 
Students Students* 



Not learning/not getting ahead/didn't 

get credits 8 18.2% 

Wanted/needed a job 5 11.4% 

Wanted another school/college 5 11.4% 

No challenge/dull 4 9.1% 

Students are a bad influence 4 9.1% 

Because of teacher (s) 4 9.1% 

Kicked out/ taken off rolls 3 6.8% 

Sick/pregnant 3 6.8% • 

Too free/lack of discipline/attendance not 

compulsory 3 6.8% 

TOO strict on attendance 2 4.5% _ 

Just didn't like it 2 4.5% 

NO principal 1 2.3% 

Lack of facilities 1 2.3% 

TOO hard , ^ ^**'* 

Moved 1 ' 

Too far from home 1 2.3% 

1 2 3% 

Summer came 

I was beaten up 1 

My parents wanted it 1 2.3% 

I, was too old 1 2.3% 

I was too involved in school politics 1 2.3% 

I wasn't getting along ' 1 2*2* 

They are always fighting with the Toronto Board 1 2.3% 

I can't stand school for more than a few months 

at a time 1 2.3% 

It is personal ^ 



* This column does not add to 100% since some students gave more than one 
response . 
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Students may repeat the probation period If they really want to get 
on the rolls of CONTACT — 28% of the 32 students said that it was not the 
first time they had tried and 41% said they intended to try again. 
Summary 

There are three major points to be made from the data presented in 
this section: 

(1) "Freedom" seems to be the general characteristic of 

CONTACT which most impresses the students. This 
refers to freedom of movement, freedom of speech r 
few rules, no principal and the atmosphere of the 
general meetings* 

(2) The students leave CONTACT for a wide variety of 
reasons. No reason was given frequently enough to 
be identified as characteristic. 

(3) The majority of probation students who really weuit 
to get on the rolls do not succeed because of poor 
attendance . 
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Other Selected Teacher Opinions 

Teacher Work Load and Responsibilities 

All nine teachers reported that their average work week was more 
than 35 hours; most teachers felt they worked from 40 to 50 hours a week, 
while two teachers felt they averaged more than 50 hours a week. They have no 
spares during the day and cannot expect their lunch hours and breaks to be un- 
interrupted. In addition to actually teaching, the teachers reported that 
considerable time was consumed by course development, preparation and marking. 
As one teacher explained, "We introduce a new set of afternoon courses every 
three (or four) weeks. The courses involve 2 1/2 hour classes everyday and 
twelve kids can go through a tremendous amount of material. Personally, I 
have repeated a course only once in the past year." Administration, which will 
be discussed in the next paragraph, also consumes a fair amount of the teachers* 
time. They said they spend very little time on extra-curricular activities and 
do counselling mostly in combination with the time spent teaching. 

The teachers were asked to particularize what responsibilities they 
have at CONTACT which they wouldn't have at a regular school. The teachers 
repeatedly mentioned two things. First, they felt they were much more in- 
volved with administrative matters than other teachers would be. Since CONTACT 
has no principal, vice-principal or department heads, the teachers divide up 
the responsibilities normally shouldered by those individuals and allocate 
them among themselves. Some of the responsibilities they mentioned were budget, 
library resources, trips, s€iident records, report cards, liaison with the 
Toronto Board of Education, liaison with the commwiity and parents, OSSTF meetings, 
student discipline and lengthy and frequent staff meetings to make decisions* 

* Instead of having a school principal or the equivalent thereof, the teachers 
make the decisions at staff meetings according to a sttlct democratic model. 
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about every aspect of the school. Secondly / *the teachers said that working at 
CONTACT meant that they had to relate more closely to the students and to 
other staff members than they would have to in a regular school. They felt 
it was impossible to exist in CONTACT unless one had garnered the support 
and confidence of the students and that the administrative setup of the school 
made involvement with the teachers and Centre workers imperative. The teachers 
also mentioned several other things which they felt were peculiar to teaching 

■ 

in CONTACT. The following ideas were each mentioned by one teacher: 

- Subject matter must be made as relevant as possible 
to the students' lives. 

Teachers must provide variety since the students have 
short attention ^pans. 

- Teachers must structure independent activities with 
precise questions and careful guidelines. 

- Teachers must be involved in the development of curriculum. 

- Teachers must have an overall picture of the school and 
must think about what everyone else is doing. 

- Teachers must stand by their personal philosophies. 

The tercher who talked of this said that this requirement 
means that many teachers "bum out" quickly because al* 
temative schools are often in the throes of a philosophical 
crisis. 

- Teachers are called by their first names by everyone. 

- Teachers must be patient , tolerant and accept the 
frustration associated with helping young people who are 

\ often "turned off" on school. They must be willing to 
con5>romise their ideas around academic excellence and 
authority relationships. 

- Teachers must make an effort to appeal to where the 
students are methodologically and in terms of content. 
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- Teachers must come to grips with the way decisions are 
made and must get ufed to staff meetings* 

- Teachers must accept the idea that they are responsible 
for what happens^ in the school without becoming overly 
burdened emotionally. ' . . 

The investigators also asked the teachers if ther» were duties 

associated with teaching in reguleu: schools which are not required of them 

in CONTACT. They mentioned: (1) final ex2uns; (2) track and field, outdoor 

education, coaching in sports, etc.; (3) students' extra-work projects to 

earn extra points or to raise marks; and (4) hierarchical administrative pres-* 

sures^ 

Teachers' Likes ^ Dislikes and Disillusionments aibout CCyiTACT 

The teachers like the fact that they get to know the students, get 
involved with them, relate to them as people and become their friends. They 
say they like the students and use adjectives such as "bright", "capable", 
and "open" to describe them. They like the facts that the classer are small 
and the morning programs are individualized, thus allowing the students to 
proceed at their own rate and level and to be dealt with on a very personal 
one-to-one basis. A few teachers were glad to be at CONTACT because discipline 
problems were less severe than in other schools. One teacher said, "There is 
less physical violence." 

The teachers like the relaxed, informal and supportive atmosphere 
of the school where they may express their opinions freely and dress according 
to their own wishes « 

Many of the teachers like being involved in administering the school 
and in making basic decisions about philosophy, theory, program and courses. 

Apropos Qf dislikes, several teachers referred to the dissensior 
(^ich often leads to emtagonism) among the staff regarding fundamental issues 
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sucli as the aims and goals of the school, teaching methodology # administration 
strategies, discipline measures emd use of space. Without an administrative 
head (which some teachers felt would resolve the difficulties) , these issues 
were repeatedly dealt with (in a democratic fashion) at the staff meetings • 
And, in spite of being etble to come to decisions acc<^rding to the vote of the 
majority, some teachers complained that other$ still acted unilaterally. Some 
teachers reported that this situation was frustrating, tiring and was working 
to the detriment of the students* 

A couple of the teachers mentioned that they found it difficult to 
work with many of the students because of their negative (due to deleterious 
home life experiences), noncoirpetitive , unmotivated cuid amtipathetic attitudes 
As one teacher said, "It is difficult to relate subject matter to the kids* 
emotional framework." 

At least four of the nine teachers ceune to CONTACT with no real 
knowledge, preconceived notions or expectations about the schools However, 
here are some of the disillusionments or surprises the teachers experienced: 

"I expected tkz fUdA to be moxz 4^eZ^'dl&ciptintd and 
Ajidzpzndznt.^* 

^T/ieA,e l6 a ci^^tj^ence be^een tkzoKif and ^ac^t." 

"T/ie school 4J^ not desnocAjOLtic aji thz ^zal 6ZY[6t. Thz 
kid& kavt no invotvujmznt with cunjUculum ptarvfUng, 
Z7UAa-(UJJin^cjuJbaLK acZiv<X4.&^, adm<jfiUtAaZLvz ^tAJUucXuJiZM ^ 
e^c* ThzAziowt, CONTACT not an aJLtzAnativt 6chooZ. 
To be an aZtzAnatxvz school, tkt ^tudzwU nzzd to be 
Ajvootvzd Aji mxck moKZ oi thz dzciAion'tnalUng^ CONTACT 

6lmpty trying to do a 6upzA good job OjJ uohat thz 
nzguZoA 6chooti hav^n^t been afa-^e to do.^^ 

''I had 6pz<Ujatizzd in IntZAdAMCAJpJUmAy Atuxilu and 
hopzd to be ablz to pu/Uaz thU at CONTACT. Xt hoA 
not comz about," 

"I tooA 6u/ipnA^zd aboiU thz laonkJLoad.^^ 
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"I havt domt to futjaJUzt that tkt school l& paM oi 
Mc/jtttf and can only 6e u *band^eUd, ' 

"At the, btg^ufUiUng, 1 ^zlt thz school should be ve^ 
^A.ee. T ^zit noiAt that I didn't fiave mudi mdvutanding 
0^ what innvi-dity tUjdA^nttd. Tfie^e o/te kliA who havz 
tuAJitd cuMy ^Aom thz KZQutcui Achoot&, but a/iz 6tJitZ 
6t.dxAJiQ to continue. theAA tdujcatlon, {Thty take, a 
tot oi ptuonal nA^lu 4jx coming to iucA a diHeAznt 
AeJtUng COWTACT 6chool. ) T ^tel that 90% the^z 
kixii want thz 'plzcjti o^ papzn.' AO that thzy can gzt 
a good job, 

* 

I ^zzt that nothing U going to wonk except vMat mzeJU 
thz AtudejvU* ijnmzdiatz pzAczption^ what thzy izet 
thzy thould bz doing in school, Thzy pzn.ctlvz that thz' 
only way thzy can mcczzd l& to do thz 6amz things thzy 
havz p^vioa&ly iaJUUd at; but, thzy ialt bzcaxi^z thzy 
4ee thoiiZ things a& iAMtzvant and Aidiailotn, They 
want to mcczzd in thz vtonmaUL way even though thzy 6zz 
thz nonmJi way a^ tuuHjCJiouA . 

Even though thz uttimatz iJoa. me a teacfiet li to havz 
a student 6ay that hz wantA to tzaAn and want6 me to 
kzzp out 0^ tfie way, thl& u&uaZty doz& not happen with 
thz6z kAjU. It Iti a wa&tz oi tOnz and dz4>tAiictlvz to 
the^z kidi to Izavz thzm on thzin. own with a tot oi 
ixzzdom." 

Teachers' Perceptions of How CONTACT Generally Affects Students Favoxirably 

One major theme was reiterated by the teachers in a variety of 
ways and can probably best be summarized by saying that the teachers believe 
the students are affected favoured)ly while in CONTACT because they are treated 
as people or equals by the staff. The teachers care for them, give them in- 
dividual attention, doil't "put them down", allow and encourage them to ex- 
press themselves (in oral and written form) , listen to them, allow them to 
fight back, and provide them with a framework in which they can be themselves 
(academically and personally) . 

Teachers' Perceptions of the Changes Whjch Should be Made 

The teachers were asked to speculate about changes which could be 
made in CONTACT to better meet the needs of the students and to alleviate any 
unfavourable influences which the school might be having on the students. The 
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teachera offered quite a selection of ideas and it is probably best to present 
them as a listing rather than in a summary form (The reader must keep in mind 
that not all teachers agreed with seme of these ideas.) : 



"ThCAe 6houJLd be mo-te corU/uot and moruXoKing 
cuUtndanct'\ 

"The 6X.udznt& nttd cto^zA gtUdancz faecatiAe pee/t 
pKZAAuAz o^t&n mgouUvz". 

'•Tfie open phy^^cat 6tAn.cXuAz wag viot be good becnoAe 
6omz 6tudzntii havt no inXzAnoJi di6<upUnt and tht 
open oKea dUtAacuU". 

"We need a iundcumntat changt in pnogAom because tee 
havz a muxX, pioblsm Jin tzAm o^ 6ucc.U6 fwXt. I 
<m not u)hat tht changz 6houZd be". 

"COtfTACX QiLnXAJL ii not u)0 diking and m&dA to be 
changed" . 

"The tzacheAi nzzd timt iofi admini&Vuitivz (A)o/di 
duAing school kouJU" . 

"We need to okangz thz monning pn.ogfum 6o that theAZ 
i6 mo-te g-toap woftk". 

"C'^e neerf mom <ui/i/UcuZm dzvzZopmtnt" . 

"We mtd' to gtt fUd oi the. judicioAJj comnittzz. 
It uuJt not wonk uiitSi ouA. pfizj^znt tuAnovzA. natz. 
ol 6tujdejit6". 

"Tke. 6tLLde.nt6 ^koutd havo. monjt 6ay in the. pnjogfum. 
A cottmuUtzz made, up oi tejackeA^ and 6tudznt6 might 
be {joonhahiz" . 

"We iihouZk ehangz tht admuUitnative. dzci&ion making 
PK0CZ&6. The, 6taii mzeting^ oaz nzgatlvz in tzAm 
of inte/iaction6 beiioeen thz tzachzAM and it fieachzi 
thz 4ttujd&ntA", 

"We miL&t in&uAjz that thz ^tudeyut& oAz moving ^omzAd, 

thz kixU pzAzzivz that thzy oaz not attaining what 
thzy mnX. and need in a couplz o^ months, thzy vUXl 
tzavz, Thzy wilt tzavz in spitz 0f( how mtt thzy oajz 
bzing tA.zaX.zd and kou) good a timt thzy oAz having". 
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''(tfe nttd on cLdbninlUfuauUvt head}*, 

"We need <L£ea^ dinzjcXion about dliciptint, tiUe.MA6, 
aJUtrnd/mcz, job o^Uentatlon and tt^e AiuJLU*\ 

r 

"We need a conA-tA^wt ovzaoJU app^ach. We need <o 
avoid Ata^i conitict and unnJk a unit. We Ae< a 
bad txampJU ion. thz kLd&" . 
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OTOTTACT Cantre 

The history of the development of CONTACT Centre has been described 
In the section which discussed the history of CONTACT School. The reader will 
recall that the Centre was originally made possible by a LIP grant which paid 
the salaries of thrre workers — a co-ordinator and two workers. A CONTACT 
teacher was also assigned to the Centre on a full-time basis. The Centre was 
located in a setting separate from the school and the activities of the CenLre 
were also quite separate fro^the school. . 

At the time of ^^^htf^study (the two academic years ^ 1977-78 and 1978-79) , 
CONTACT Centre was physically situated in a comer of CONTACT School and was 
soiwwhat involved in the activities of the school. Th^ three workers (including 
a co-ordinator) were en5)loyed the by the Toronto Board of Education. A CONTACT 
teacher was no longer' assigned to the Centre. 

The investigators debated about whether to include mention of the 
Centre in the evaluation, But finally decided €2T^collect a few opinions about 
it from the teachers, students and Centre workers. These are reported in this 
section, but the reader should keep in mind that the opinions only relate to 
the Centre as it was defined for the two years of this study. 
The Teachers' Opinions about CONTACT Centre 

Many of the teachers seemed uncertain and/or dissatisfied about the 
role of CONTACT Centre and its relationship to the school. However, at the 
same time, most seemed to feel that the Centre could contribute a great deal 
to the school and suggested a number of interesting ideas for in^rovement. 

For the 'two years of the study, the teachers saw the Centre as 
primarily involved with student attendance meaning that the workers were to 

find out why students were away from school and to do the necessary counselling 

/' . . . ' 

to ixdprove the sttidents* attendance. The teachers also saw the counselling 
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aspect of their work extending beyond the problems associated with poor 
attendvice to those connected with finding jobs, finding living accommodation, 
identifying goals, career planning, dealing with various agencies and insti- 
tutions, etc. Secondly, and to a lesser extent, the teachers saw the workers 
as a liaison between the school and the conmxinity, that is, the workers keep 
in touch with community groups and activities, help find speakers for the 
speakers' hour, explore other educ?*:ional options for the students, etc. 
Thirdly, the workers were involved with extra-curricular activities such as 
dances, skiing, roller skating, etc. (One worker had organized a small 
music group v^ich performed around the community) . Fourthly, the workers some- 
times fxinctioned as street workers in the sense that they woul^i- look for young 
people "hanging out" in various places with nothing to do and encourage them 
to attend school (this role was more typical of the Centre in previous years) . 
Fifthly, in a couple of instances, teachers had obtained the help of the workers 
in the actual process of teaching. And finally, the workers had three votes 
f at the staff meetings and the general meetings . 

While this list of, duties sounds impressive and the teachers mostly 

agreed that these things should be done by the Centre, they were concerned be- 
cause the work was not being done in a consistent fashion and because the 
quality of work varied greatly with the individual workers. ^ 

When asked how the work of the Centre could be improved, the teachers 
tended to stress the following ideas. It is interesting to note that all these 
suggestions imply that the Centre should be closely related to and involved with 
the school, whereas no such component was conceived of in the original proposal 
for CONTACT • 

- Many teachers felt that the school should be part of the 
commiinity (not an escape from the conimmiity) and that the 

ERIC 
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tying to9«tfa*r of sdiool «ad oooMonity could bo womt mt^ 
foctlvttly dona by tho Centre mrkmrn. Ono toachar spoke 
of having "resource researchers'* to Identify elements of 
the ooBuunity to use in COtfTACT's academic program « Others 
felt the workers should be deeply involved with helping 
students deal with the community, learn about the coninunity 
and contribute to the coraaunity. 

Several teachers felt that attendance follow-up was es- 
sential. Originally, this had been the responsibility of 
the teachers, but many seemed to favor the idea of the 
Centre workers doing the job and doing it in a much more 
Intensive fashion. (One teacher did not believe in at- 
tendance follow-up, saying that poor attendance would not 
be a problem if the program of the school better met the 
students* needs) • . 

Many students need jobs either while they are enrolled at 
CONTACT or when they leave and they are often very naive 
about finding them. Some teachers felt that the^ Centre 
workers could and should contribute a great deal in that 
respect. 

At least one teacher felt that CONTACT needed someone to 
"blow its horn" or, in other words, to advertise and in^rove 
i'^s reputation among educators and administrators* 

A ccuple of teachers mentioned a more abstract idea* They 
felt that the Centre workers should reinforce what is 
tv^ught in the curriculum, particularly with respect to life 
skills and student rights. 

One teacher thought the entire school should function more 
like the Centre and that the concept of formal teaching was 
irrelevant, tn the same vein, another teacher felt the Centre 
should be involved with the entire program of the school. 

The teachers generally agreed that the Centre should be 
Involved with counBelllng and guiding students* 
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Th« Studmf An«wr« to Qu«»tion» About CONT ACT Ontxm 

The interviewers asked 130 students the question , "What do you think 
of CONTACT Centre?" — 98 of these students had been on the permanent rolls of 
CONTACT and 32 had been on probation only. Their resp6nsea are given in Table 
89. Many of the students (43%) knew nothing about the Centre and had had uo 
involvement with the workers. However, the majority of thdse students who had 
been involved with the Centre, reported positive experiences and praised the 
workers . 

The interviewers also asked 57 students the question » "Have you been 
involved with CONTACT Centre since you left the school?" — 25 of these students 
had been on the permanent rolls of CONTACT and 32 had been on probation only. 
Most of these students (83%) replied that they had not been involved with the 
Centre after leaving CONTACT. 



TABLE 89 

STUDENTS* RESPONSES TO THE QUESTION, "WHAT DO VOU THINK OF CONTACT CENTTffi?" 

(N « 130) 



Response 


Number of 
Students 


Percentage of 
Students 


Don't Know 

(wasn't involved with them, don't 
know them) 


56 


43.1% 


Good/positive experiences 
(they care a lot, get involved, help 
a lot, phone you when you are away) 


53 


40.8% 


Poor/negative experiences 

(poorly run, just there to get paid) 


15 


11.5% 


Very little involvemert 


6 


4.6% 


TOTAL 


130 


100% 



ISO 
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CONTACT Centre Workers 

For the two year period of this study, five workers were employed 
by the Toronto Board of Education at CONTACT — there was a tumovet of two 
workers the second year. The investigators interviewed all five workers and 
collected the following information and opinions. 
Selected Characteristics of the Centre Workers 

At the tiitie of the interviews, the workers were all 30 years of age 
or younger — the youngest worker was 23. Three of the workers were men. 
Only one worker spoke a language in addition to English — he spoke Ukrainian 
and Russian* When asked why they took the job at CONTACT Centre, most said 
it was because they needed a job. One felt the job would be particularly 
interesting and challenging, while another wanted the job because CONTACT was 
an alternative, political school. 

Four of the five workers had obtained a high school diploma; one 
had dropped out in grade twelve. Throe had received their high school educ- 
cation in Toronto, one in Kingston and one in Eastern Canada. 

Three of the five workers had obtained a university degree and two 
had done some work at the graduate level. One had a teacher's certificate, one 
had obtained a few credits from a community college, and one had training in the 
area of social service work from a community college. 

In brief, the related work experience of the five workers was as 

follows: 

CD Volunteer work with children. 

(2) Four years of social sezrvice w&rk in a large city. 

(3) Volunteer work in an Ukrainian community and union work 
at FORD. 

(4) Work vith battered children and battered wives. 

(5) High scnuol and community college teaching, teacher's aid 
work and experience as a director of a street service. 
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Some Opinions of the Centre workers 

The school year, 1977-78, was the first year that CONTACT Centre 
was located in the school. The workers were employed by the Toronto 
Board of Education. It was also the first year of this study. That 
year, the Centre en^jloyed three workers (two left and were replaced the fol- 
lowing year) — one worker was a co-ordinator. Also, that year, the Centre 
began to be more involved with CONTACT School than itihad been in the preceding 
years . 

The investigators asked the five workers several questions about the 
role of the Centre, the relationship of the Centre to CONTACT School, their 
contribution and how their contribution could be improved. 

There were difficulties. The remark of one worker, "This job has 
crept into the school through the back doer," nicely described the mai^,j:eason 
CONTACT Centre was experiencing a variety of difficulties during the two years 
of this study. Shortly before the three workers were interviewed during the \ 
first year of the study , the staff of CONTACT and the workers had attempted tci 
sort out the difficulties by drawing up a paper to define how the workers \ 
should relate and contribute to the school* In order of priority , the workers* 
responsibilities were to be: 

(1) Attendance 

(2) Counselling (guidauice> direction, support) 

(3) Liaison with the commilnity (bring^ comm^inity resources into 
the school program, maintain communication with other schools, 
keep inforxned about agencies and activities in the community, 
introduce people to th^ school, eUc.) 

However, roost of the workers felt that the Centre was jiot fdllowing 

the paper close J.y and in an integrated manner. There seemed to be a problem 

in deciding the responsibilities of each individual worker — they talked of 

not having good job definitions accompanied by review proced\ires for hiring 

staff, probation terms, follow-up and evaluation. The morale of the workers 

1S2 
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also seemed to be low because of poor pay, short-terra contracts and inadequate 
work space. And further, they implied that several of the staff as w^ll as 
the workers had become overly emotioifal 2dx>ut the whole issue , thus making it 
even more burdensome to find rational solutions. 

When the five workers were asked to describe their contribution to 
CONTACT School, the resulting list of activities was lengthy and included: 

- Attendance (daily follow-up of students who are absent) 

<- Counselling (attendance problems , birth control, caireer 
plauining , etc . ) * . 

- Extra-curricular activities (CONTACT School Travelling Music 
Show, sports, yoga, etc) 

- Recruitment* (booths, posters, phone calls* Thursday noon hour 
information centre, etc.) 

- Administration of volunteer work programs (Harbo\ir Front, etc.) 

- Helping in teaching courses (biology, exploring Toronto / post 
secondary education options, etc.) 

- Community liaison work (knowledge of community and people in 
coramunl y, community meetings, inter-agency function^, source 

* of information about jobs, schools etc.) 

- Public relations work in other schools 

- Plan speakers* hours, tutorial weeks and seminars (e-g.^ a job 
employment seminar run by Youth Employment Services to train 
students how to look for jobs) . ^ 

- Follow-up students who have left CONTACT 

* - Sincere interest in the philosophy of the school. 

The investigators also asked the workers a few other questions of a 

more general nature. First, they Were asked to describe what they liked and 

It 

disliked about working at CONTACT. Several said they like the teaching staff, 
because they kxe ea^^to work with, co-operative and very much involved with' 



* The workers had originally been called streetworkers and were supposed to 
recruit students from pool halls, etc. However, they no longer functioned 
in that, way. On» worker referred to that method of recruitment as "obsolete." 
One teacher felt that the method which had been picked up from United States 
was not appropriate for Cauiadian stxidents because they reject the notion of 
being solicited on the streets. That teacher also felt the community could 
rot be thought of as a "jvmgle" and consequently it was wrong for the street- 
workers t* go out and jf etch stvdents with the message that they should tty to 
escape from the "jungle" by returning to school. He felt that, in reality, 
the students want to and shotild identify with and learn to live in the community. 

lS3 . 



the stTidents. Several said they liked the students becaxwe they are bright, 

aware, and "streetwise". Several reported they like the atmosphere because 

it is relsixed. One worker liked the location and another liked the job because 

it provided the chance to be creative in a socially useful situation. In addition 

to disliking the pay, work spacev short contracts and poor job definitions, 

the workers tended to be critical of the administration of the school. They 

made such comments as: 

"The, school shouZd ^vl&z XjU omqjujJUL cUjm and goati . " 

"TfieAe oJit caaXIcoZ odniyLUtAjauUve. pnDblejn6 in the school. 
TkzAz AM a. 6ptU down tht middle. Thvit l6 no oni to 
makt thz iAjiaJL d&<U&lorL6. ThJA^haA ~a. diMmzntal zi^zcX 
on tht school," 

"TheJiz l& a cjonf^tiU uUMun the. 4>taU about tht phlto^ophy 
and nott oi tht Achool." 

"Tht dlUlcjuJUltA in M/McXinQ uiUh tht buAtaucJuicy o^ this 
school oJit a. KUJU oi tht phUo^ophy which l& oXao a function 
0^ tht pvuonntX," 

"Tht ambiguotu pkUoiophy wUh vojUtd MtfipKttaZLoYU> 
hoAd to wonk ulUh." 

"Tht tack oi an admuiUVwuU\}t htad makt^ it dLUltult. Thty 
ntzd to nztkink how an admiyUitAjouUvt htad coiitd bt ^it Into 
tht phUjohophy oi tht school," 

Secondly, the workers were asked to delineate the characteristics 
of CONTACT which they felt affected students favourable. They particularly 
mentioned: (1) the relationship between the teachers and students; (2) the 
relaxed, co-operative atmosphere; (3) the non-repressive attitudes and (4) the 
freedom to make decisions about whether or not to participate in various ele- 
ments of the program. 

And finally, the workers were asked to point out things about CONTACT 
which they felt should be changed because they affect students unfavourable. 
They mentioned: (1) the lack of direction for the students; (2) the unwillingness 
to "weed out" or discourage students who are abiislng- the philosophy of the school 
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(3) the indecision about the school *s role axnong the staff; and (4) the 
lack of firmness. 
Summary and Discussion 

When this study began, CONTACT Centre was in a process of beginning 
to be recognized as a formal, ^integrated part of CONTACT School. The Centre 
had just physically moved into the school the workers had just begun to be 
paid by the Toronto Board of Education amd the struggles to define the Centre's 
relationship to the school were obvious « 

There was a strong feeling among both teachers and Centre workers 
that there is a potential for CONTACT Centre to make large and important con- 
tributions to the school. The areas most frequently suggested as possible 
responsibilities were: (1) attendemce, (2) counselling, (3) community liai^son, 
cind (4) resoxirce persons for academic courses. 

However, both teachers and workers expressed frustration because the 
Centre was not realizing that potential. Various factors such as poor pay 
tended to keep the morale of the workers low; the jobs of the individual workers 
were ill-definedj and the roles of the Centre and personal relationships of 
preceding years hampered the rational development of a new, effective plan for 
the Centre* 

Many of the students had had no involvement with the Centre. Of those 
who had been involved, most described ix>sitive experiences. 
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CASE STUDIES 

When the inve'stigators presented their proposal for the evaluation 
of CONTACT School to the staff in the fall of 1977, one teacher suggested 
that the evaluation would be made more valuable and interesting by doing 
a few case studies. The investigatory agreed and immediately outlined a 
strategy, in consultation with the teachers, for the selection of the students 
to be studied in depth. 

The investigators and teachers agreed that it would be interesting 
to study two students randomly selected from al^^4^vos^ students falling under 
each of the following five classif ioaElons : 

1. Students who had entered CONTACT directly from 
another school in January 1978. 

2. Students who had not attended any other school 
for at least six months before entering CONTACT. 

3. Students who had not attended any other secondary 
school. * 

4. Students who had attended CONTACT the previous year. 
5; students over nineteen years of age. 

Ten students were thus identified and the investigators attempted to 
follow them from January 1978 to June 1979 and interview them in depth four 
'or five times in order to put together a history of each student's experiences 
with CONTACT School. The students' names are fictitious. 
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JOAM — had wtvtMjj COKTACT dUiueXtv iwm awoAc/t idunt *a Jmuas J91t 

JoftA MM bom la Qnta«l0f. LMCMd ■ptak Cagllah first ind mm lirinq with both p«««atJi< Hmx f«cii«r mm a 
•nd }mg wtlMr did Umdry* 



JbM had •ttttndtd A ev^ttlAr Tortmto hi«b teteoL ter * yMr «id a half hut %m vmhappy with it hacauaa. *thava 
ara too May iuh1a«t«i chart vara had* strict taaaharai thsra waa too hoMvorkf Z did not attaad ofton.* 




Oaa day a friaiKl told Joan ahout OOirrhCr sad sh« roqistarsd ia January I9t%* Mhan J)oan was liitama«fad oas 
asath latar, sha ymm ^ry happy with OONTMCT. Sha said* '*th« tsaatara axa aoca toiaraat, tha studahta ara aora voeai 
•ad fraa to cosm «iid 90^ tha school Is opaa* yoo can work at your owa paca* thara is aora tiaa for Caglish sad oath* 
iMties* yvu caa ^rk whan you waat* sad thars Is aoly ona suhjact ia tha aftamoen.'* Joaa raportad that sha iksd tsfcaa 
laifp paychaiofyr hvaa saxoaiity sad goaa on saaa fiald trips. ^ ^ 

Joaa's sooras on tha aquation inatrwaats w«ra ss follows 1 

^cshalary... S.S 

Mprahanaioa 7*2 

ities Concapts S.5 

wathiaitics rzoblaa Solviji^* .S.5 

Saif*coaaapt ftl.O (sha soorad Lowaat on tha school suhacala) 

Lifa ttUls 9.3 

Social Skills*^ 123. S 

Doriag fahmary, March snd April* Joan stndiad histaocy^ short storlaa sad oonsuasr adueatloa* Sha ^ot a 
cradit in history* la Savlish* sha hs^n workad oa s book raport sAd coaprahaaaiona . Sha fait sha had aada littla pto* 
TTwaa la tngliah hot sddsd. *It is battar than ia tha othar schools. Tha taachar doasa't lactora. I lika working oa 
ay oMi. Tha aatarlsls ara iAtarastinq.* Sha said sha waaa't doing aathaaatica bac^usa tha didn't want to Isara mtric. 
Sha had not baan iAvolvad La say axtrs-curricular sccivitiss and had oot gona on say fiald krips. Shs ^iead ths 
followiaq concam* "^rsr y body is changiag for ths worse thay scs sttanding issa oftaa hacauaa it is tha snd of tha 
yaar snd tha wsathar is fii«^." ~^ ^ 

During ths Juns intarvisw, Joaa raportad that sha had ia^towad a littls ia har raadlng, hut had rsaaiaad tha 
MM iii har writing snd aathswatics. Tha raaaoa sha gava for iapsowing in raadiag wssp *t sa rasding Mra books X 
nawar uaad to rasd hwfora.'* sha aaid iha hada*t iapreirad ia tha othar two araas haeauM sha dida't lika tha suhjacts, 

Jtfkaa rwportad that COtfTACr had halpad har s littla with har salf -eonfidapca* but had asda no diffaranca U 
har lalf-disciplina (it is up to th» stiAnt) snd in har ability to gat along. with othars (sha had nsvar bad any 
trotihla 9atting along bafora) . ^ . 

Sha fait shs had ls«mad a littla shout eitixaas' rights (law courts And police) but nothing about fecial 
tssiMSf tha coMuxiity or fucura sducationsl snd job opportuaitiss * Sha laid OONxaCT had halpad har to Isarn to ituiy 
indapandandy. 

Joan soMtiMa fslt fraa SAd soMtlMS fait nstrlttad about sxprsssing har opiniofis in ^ONThCT* Sha fait 
•ha had s littla ««y In nsklng dacisions and nil«s concwming OOOTACT but wishad it wpTs aoca. Sha thought tha ra* 
lationahip batws«n tha s^udancs and caschcrs was O.K. snd aho mmcIms fait rslsjcad shd lOMtlMS fslt tsnss st COffTACT. 
Sha considarsd tha saount of novaMnt, disciplina snd scruciura st OOMTACT to bs about right* Sha fait aha was gattlag 
snou9h individual sttsntion st CONTACT. Sha wishad thay had fscilitias for tannis. 

Ouriag tha suMsr of 197Sf Joan did a lot of trs^lling snd lookad for a job. Sha dida't find s jcb. 

Joan rstumad to CWTACT tha followlnq school y«ar sftar trying snothar Toronto high achool for two or thrsa 
wMks* Sha didn't lika ths tsachars st tha othar schoc' bacausa. *Thay put m back in grada n^Jia and aada av do work 
t had dona bafora." Sha hopad to is^rova har asth saough to gat into a ragular ^rada alaimn ths naat yaar* Sha aaid* 
"I sa trying hardar this yaar.* 

Hhan Joan was intaxviawad for tha last tlM in April 1979, sha was sttsnding CONTACT only in ths aorning snd 
ipanding aost of har tlM working on asLhaoatie*. Sha wantad to iaprovw har MthaMties snough to sntar « grsds alttvon 
boainass '^oursa in anothar school for rha noxt school ymr* Sha fait that aha was asking progrsss and was hsppy shout 
CONTACT. 

Har post-tast aalf^^ncapt acora of 63.0 was sssan^^slly unchangad. * 

Har post-tMt C.TM^Mm scores sbowad that sha had dafinitaly la^rowsd in asthaHties. 

vocabulary 4.9 (gain of 0.3) 

Haadiag CoaprshanaiOa 7.4 (gain '>f 0.3) . ^ ' 

MathsMtics problaa soliriAg*,., 7.S (gsin of 3.^) . ^ * 

NsthSMties concapts > 6.9 (gsin of 1.4) 

Sar poat-tast acora on tha lifa^tkills gusstionnairi^ of 14.0 Indicstsd srt ^aprowwMnt in hmx knowlsdga lit 
that sras, sndr har poat-taat sacra for social skills of 134.0 wss unchangad. ^ 

Je«n'a achool r«cer4« ihe^Md tMt aha h«4 «ttand«d flv. .laawntAry aehoola «nd om r.7uX«r hlqh actool ae 
Imrml 3. SIM had obtalnad aavan hli«h actMol eradlts at «h« ragular high achool and about ona at CONTACT. 
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JOm ^ Mi uuttAtd COMTAg dtAtULi inam atmOwt idm vl 3amum ffTI 
1- . «««^ l! nCfto^oSTTtaTbS^loMl pcobl«r H. t-d tnn.f cr.d » COlftJUW .ffr xm. fro* .high .ejjool 



«|w tad rirn— nrtid ctM •eheol ts John. 

JOhR didn't «hi»k th.« COimCT -ould M dl£f«r«»t tee. oth-r Mhoel* -e-Pt ttet h« taptd th. «.^«. «uld 
md«rstABdiag.* 



K »atb .ft.r r^lturiav .t COinurr. John «port«l th*t tt b-tfr th«h. hM »ficp.e«d b.c.uM -tl«« f 

VbOMAttlAty % 

n>i11n7 Cd^x«h««ision 6.9 

MithMAtiC« cofic«pca 4*4 



!!S5!St^;.!!!"".!!iT^::::!i? cm. on d.. p*.^ .ub.o*i. ^ »eh 10^ th.. «h. oth-r... 

M« did Mt eoo^l.e. th. U£.-.itill» <iu..tlona*ir. uid ««. not r*t.d Sor toolAl «kUli. 

John'f «>od during th. April 1978 iMWrimm ^» ««pl.t.ly dl££.r«t. H. sMMd "tp*:*! out." All «»• 
•dueotlen. but h.d not obulA«d *ny cr.dit. b.e*ui.. 1 didn't go 

tn c»gli.b. h. h.d .ion. loum.1.. cxoM^ord p««lo. and co^r.h.n.ton.. m llJtwl en,li.h. b«t didn't b.Ui^ 
tm hjid Md. 4sy pcogr... tioco Jwiuary. 

M «Mn't doing Mth.«.tie. b«;»tt*i. 'I ju.t don't f..l lik. doing tt. I don't Itnov why." 



Th. only othnr coMMts h. and. about hi. achool U£. aine. J«u.ry w.r.,'1 «• on th. «»cial j^J * 

«:hool d.nS! I iint^ al^SL trip -ith th. achool «.d I vi.it^l a dr^.tor. ««1 a h-nlth clinic- H. concludod by 
Mying h. liould liiM to wtk on a fasn. 

jot« M. itlll TOina u CO«ir»CT in Jun«. 197«.» M. f.lt that hia r.ading and uthMmtic. tkiHa w.r. •^A" «'» 
^ ^c«jr^X^ St Ln««!tS.^5-.v.r. h. Uid ra. writing had i-p«v.d a litrl.. H. clni-d th*t f^J^ 

2^.«n^ « hi. ..l£-con£ld.nc.. ability to g.t albh, -tth oth.r. or hi. Mlf^iaolplla. • «. r.fu..d to .la- 
bone, on th.M topic. 

John c.port«i that h. hadn't l.am.d anything- about citi..n.' right., th. co—unity or futur. educational and 
job oppo«SSiir S.^: ..id h. h.d I.am«l a lot about aocial l..u.. r.ch a. ..«nUt./. un«ploy~nt ««1 =o„- 
awMrim. 

fM .aid h. had oot l.am.d to study ind.p«id.ntly bocau... 'I airwdy )cn.w how." 

John f.lt v,rY fr.. about axpr..sing hi. f..llng. ac COOTACT and did m wh.n.v.r a. f.lt iik. it. but addad. 
•It i. no frwr than th. ath.r school.* 

H. b«li.v.d h. had «».• aay in making daei.ion. and rul.. conc.ming COHTACT a. a cult of th. g.n.tal 
Mating, but addad. "Th. taachar. hav. th. final t.y." 

Th. wlationahip b.t-..n t.nch.r. and .tud.Bti w.. M.n a. O.K. by John. H. ..id. "I got along b.«.r with 
th. tMchora at th. pr.viow. *shool.- H. f.lt r.laxod all th. tia. at OJMTACT. 

R. do->lain.d that ih.r. w.. too littl. no^wnt allowod and too «»ch dlwiplln. and .tructur.. "I w«»t to 
mok» uwl cud th. .i.w.p.p«r fr..ly - th.y aaJc. work wh.n I a« •uppoa.d to b. going at «y own pac. 

M Hid that ».t t.ach.r. gav hi. «)ougta individual attantlon and that h. wa. abl. to tak. th. cour... h. 
Mntod. H. wi.h.d thar. wa. track and fi.ld. 

John didn't r..lly know h«# .any eradit. h. had «am«l. «• «^t«l to Imv* a»fr»CT and g.t a job. H. didn't 
ID f, aoM of th. cachara. H. p.rtiedlarly wantwl to work on a f«t«". 

Nh.n John w. int«vi.v.d In Octob.r »7i, h. wn. imng with hi. .l.t«: jnd l^^Ji"* • 
bMl bMn Wing truck, for « whil., but it ««tad. Jbhn w.. In a ^ty angry, nog.tlv. nood and .aid. l an not In th. 
pood for anm>.ring i^ttion..* H. hung up. 

JOhn't .Ituation w.. «ich th. ..m in April 1»7». H. aMMd to hav. a job and did not intand to go back to 
fcliool. H. wa. still T.ry angry. 

JohA wn. not availabl. to eoa^)l.t. th. .valuation in.truMnt. during th. spring of 1979 on a poat-t«at b*.l«. 

John'. «:hool roeord. ahowod that h. had attandad ^t l.a.t two .l.n.ntary «:hool. and on. r.gular high school, 
to had obtalnod no high school crodlt. .Ithar fron th. r.gular high achool or CONTACT. 
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JUl had AccuAlIy boon out of tehool for tM yoora boforo ontorUf CONTMT in J«nuAry of 1971. sh« hod loit 
ottoodod ft school in North York. OarlJ»9 ttaM tMO y««rst shs Ksd bosn dotiif nothuiv sad sho docidod sho pcobobly n osdod 
■oro odttcstioii so thot shs oould fot s )ob. A probstloo offiesf told hor stout OOHfOCt, 

M first* JUl didn't thtnii thst COtmct «ioald bo ^ood bocsnoo, kids moro sod tho sehool looiiod too mU 
sod ottt of shspo.* Oeiio^r, shs thought tho tooohors would bo uodorotondiiiv-. 

Aftsr sttoodlAq chs school for stout s «ooth« Jill folt that it ^s bottor'thsn sho hsd mn^motmA* Sho told, 
•TVs good.* 

Hhsa sskod ^t sho Iltod shoot COinikCT* sho ssid» *Ths tosehors hlvo oors tlM tor you and thoro Is • loofor 

Iweh hour.* ^ — O 

Mr oo^loiots i*ors that tto toachors should bo^strictar* thJ ousic «ss too loud, it vsa osssy and tho oorttiag 
■Qbjocto (aathoastics sad English) lastad too long* j 

Jill's CtIO sad 8olf-<ancspt seorss «oro rolati^ly lovi 

HathSMitico concopts J. 9 

Nathoantieo Vrobiss Solving 4*2 

VOoatoulsry 4.0 

Ossdinf Qa^rohonaioa 7.4 

SoU-COAOOpt 41 

(Sto sootod highost oa ths poor suhscaio) 

Jill Isft COMTACT tTjrso Booths af tor sntsrlng and could not to Iocs tad for tto April and Juno intsrvl««s sod 
iM^not s^lahis in tto fall of 1970 to eo^lota tho Ufa sAllls quostionnairs or to to ratod oa social skills. 

Jill was iatarvlsvud sgalA la Oetotor 1970, Sto had hsd a job for fiva nonths la a plaat faotory* Sto said 
sto «as tx^rvlsLAg ottors and sa^oysd it vary auoh. Sho tod also bsan attaadinq aa upgrading progran at Tsocga Brown 
GoUsgo sines Saptaator. Sto hopad to M»rk la a day cars csatro sons day* \ 

Jill said tto had droppod out of COHTACT bacausa, *It vao toriag sad it did not holp as at all.* Sho had co 
plans for ratuniag to school in ths futoro. 

, ■ . . • 

Tto last Intarvlsw with Jill took placo in April 1979. Sto tod changsd jobs. Sto was working in anottor 
factory. Sto said sto was lucky tocsuaa, "I was novar unsaployad.' Sho had droppad ths aathaastics upgrading courss 
at Gaorgs irown Collsgs tocsuaa, wasn't wocthwhils." Jill said «ho tod no Intantiona of cstumiAg to school tocsuto< 
*I aa asking ^ood Monsy now.* sto was plahhlAg to aowa to Plorids to stay vlch frisnds* Shs had aoottor factory job 
*linad up" ttora* 

Mr last oOMsnt about CON'IACI «as, *Tto kids towa too ouch fraadoa..* 

Jill's school rscorda indicatad that sha tod attandsd fiva slasMntary schools and no rsgular high schools. 
Sto tod obtalnad no high school crsdita froa COSfTACT. 
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DBTin* «h« l»7S-7i aehaol Jl« •eMiiai4 « ichool in ttoblesfc*. w*» la «nda nliM Mid liwt "l** ^ 

iiau.uTr lii TinTiiMiir H7«. tua pu«ats klekad hl« out of ch« tiovmm and M M«>d iji «teh hi» br«tl»r who llv^ 

UaMli b.ooil«« v«sy bor.d. Th«i hl» probation aCflear wld hia 4tooae coirwcr wd h. raqUund Ui January l»77. 
Jla'a bcochar had UCt « J la had to 90 oa ttadMt Mlfaca (a varkar ac OOHTM? halpad hl« «at on MlCara) . 

JiM didn't raalXy to a-paet o« OOMTJUS but tboufht. "It -owld ba ilk. otharijehoota.- ••^^J 

««ald ha^ 11X«1 to ha«a 90M o«a-hai£ day to COfTACt and ona-haW day to anodkar acMol tor .hop. but It dldn t wort 
aac. M ooivUiaad that. "Naw atudaata aoaatlaaa gat buqvad «t tha baquuiinq — I did. 

^^^^ ^ th. ri.,u«r ^r^-::s\r«^^^^ f^^ri^iTs s;;:!^ .1'^% 

mf M : couldn't kMp up *t ch« othmt •cftooi- TH^r* l« »r« £.t#dM — i own ^ 

to. Ttey ■« IMivlduAl AVCtt&tloA.** 

ttueh tAlXlAV o^t «nd «Mrli»«a r don't lUto deln^ •o^rin^ *nd othor foMio tnin^o 4fid ttero ihouid bo ooro tl* for 
roodAi»9** 

Jl»*f Moroo on tbo ovoiuotloa lAstrvMnto moto Io«i 

Tbcabttlory *^ 2.0 

MoodlJig OPOvnhoAolon 2*9 

MottaoMtico concopts 4*0 

MothoMtieo ProblM SolviAq**..5.l ' . ^ . • « 

loX£-0»copt 2» (Hlo looroo iioro o<mony I«i on tho foMlly, poor *nd ichooi ouboeoloo) 

■o voo not Avoiloblo during cbo foil of 1978 to co^Uto tho Ufo-«ltUI» <|uo«tionnAiro cr to bo ocorod on 

AOCiAi BkillO* 

« t&o tl»o of tho nojrt Uitorvlo./ (April 1978) , JIm hod dovolopod * lOMtmAt noqotivo Attitudo 4bout CONTACT, 
lo hod aot ototaxnod *ny crodlto *nd sold, -Tho courioo ftro otupid - r i«uld IlXo to t^o ^yit-- Ho told ho w«wt t in- 
toroo«od in tho cooding oourso caUod -Cqpo «nd Robboro* which in^lvod roodlng t ^rlocy of dotoctivo novels. 

JXm folt thot ho hod »odo mm progrois in CngXioh, lUcod It, but co»pl*lnod that ho novor hod onouqh tioo to 
Clftloha fto Mid ho hod boon writing ttprioo. Tho toochor would ^ tho boginning of o icory and ho would fHUah 
it. • 

In ■othosatica, ho had boon doing Cractiono, ouitlplicatlon and divioion. Ho roportod that ho liXod oatho- 
Mtlcs^ but ftddod, -T havon't Mdo any pcrsgrooa bocauao X'vo dono it all boforo — It ia vory oooy." 

Jl» liJtod to go on flold tripo. Ko Had boon to tha polico «uaou», th« ICOOWC placo and wioua ahowo with 
hio claa^. So had not boon invoivod with any oaftra-curricular actlvitiaa, 

Ji* couldn't HOMO any good thlnga or any ynploaaant thlnga that had happonod to hia during January, fabniory 
. and March at CCNTXCT. 



During April, ho w«« vory coneotnod about a tuMor job. Ho aald* 'l ao lirlng on oy own and «y wolfaro will 
ho cu« off r wont a stoady job for tho suMor." 

Tho April IntorvLw w«« tha laat ti»o Ji» wma Intonriowod. Slnci ho wao not intorviowod during Juno wxth tho 
long, in-dopth Intonrlow tchodula, a ^roat doal of infora^tlon waa not colloctod. Savoral attaoipta wort 
JUduring tho nox^ ^ar. Mo could not bo locatad. Ono porion who know^Ji- loid. In a vory drunXon atato. I don t 
know whoro Jl« la, but ho ia luro gouig to got it if ho como back horo." 

Ji^'a tclwol racorda Lndicatad that ho had atcandod four olamantary achoola and ona rogular hiqh ichool. Ho 
had nowr obtainod any high achool crodlta. 
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Owr «M bMi in a»t^^ AM UAflMtf CD apMlK tBfliili amt. M livid vltli taMh MMca. iis fAttaff MMi 
la « Mflpltai AaA hit Mdwr lookad tftar thair 



Bttfon M^lnf CSimiCT* C*IY h«4 toM in ?r«4« •«^n in • Toronto Sehool, but • ?r»*t ImX 

of tXMbl*. M# nmld, -I ^Ma!t ^attUig •ienf — t didn't Ilta tii« tnMtors. X fl«titla« a l«t, TTio ichMi «m too 
nn«t* Qytt «u eoa^^rf. Z atnyvd tMy « lot,* 

toelAl «ork«r halpnd Guy 9*t into coMhCT. 

M tiM rlM-af ism fuit iAt«m«%f« Gnsy had tmmn attbndiof C0IITJ%CT for four mtlia* Ha ^ i^ary pl^aaM. T 
can call tha taaefi^s thalr flrat iMa. I fat braaka and Z can aat in eUaa. I can apaak ay nind and X 9«t a aay 
111 la happanli«9. X can joita aroiAd with tha taaflhnra and thay liatan to whnt X aay. t don't fl^bt hara — no ono 
bofs aa and Z don't bog anyona. X lUco tha apon aatti^* X ^^•^ ^^P« 9*ll«*yr ballat, pionaor minqa, 

aolonco canm. ate,)' Z llXa tha ganarml naaUnaa baeatma X know ^t la ?oinf on «nd thofo in flood eooounlentlonu 
in ns pvxnoipnl yoo can't ba aant to tha prlncipnl'a oCfica.* 

Oazy'a only CDa^lAlnt ^mm thnt than waro net aaoo^h dm^kM* 



Qmrf aeecad axtrwniy low on tha fanUly aubaenln of tha aaif*<oncapt qunationnnlra* Rin totni acora «m 49 
(aoMnhnt low) . , Ria CTBi tooraa worat 



5.7 



^mAimi^ Cfaaiprahonaion i.l 

MathaaMtica Concapta ^....5*5 

MatlMaAtiea frobXan Solving ^ 

So «M not nvnilabla whan tha Ufa-akUla quaatiannaijra w a^Oniatarad and th^ tanchara ratad (On aa Ut.f 
on aocUX iklUa* 

During ratorouy and March. Gary avt^ad photography and partlcipatod in tho tngliah oouraa cnllad 'Oopa «nd 

Gary aaid ho had nado aoro prograaa in raading and writing than ho had la tJta roguinr tchool. Hm fait ho 
na^dad nara work in apoUing bocauao 'that* a oy woak apot** 

Gory likod tim «y«M by which nathaoatica waa taoght. Ha had boan studying fractiona and graphing. 

Ko had not. boon involvod in any astra-curricuXar Activitiaa b«t had partlcipatod in tavoral fiald trlpa auch 
ao tha Scianca Cantro* Plonaar vilXaga. tho Court tlouaa. tha Polica Muaauftt Triggac (a 3oh plncanont contra) and a rmUy 
at Qoaon't Park. 

la coMntad oo tha fact thnt fowor>l^j^ turn jp whan tha ^nthor gata nico. 

Whan intanrlawad Aaar tha and of tho 1977-78 school yanr, Gory raportad that ha !wd i«provad i lot in raading 
and nathanatica and a littla in writing. Ha alaboratad by snylng ha raad aloud a lot. lid a lot of aathaoatica and 
Auld chooao hia own toplca for writing. 

Na fait CONTJ^ hod holpod hin a lot in laaning to flat along with othara bocauaa, *I uood to fight all tha 
tlM X don't fight at all hara*** 

ao nlao fait COMTJUrr had holpod hi« a lot with hia aalf *diacipllAa bacauaa* *I don't naod the taachac'a an- 
oouragoamt now,* ^ 

Hia salf-eonfidanca hod inprawad a litUa bacaMo. 'I ao li^toving In raadinfl I raad Aloud « lot I uaod 
to bo ahy.* 

Gary told tho intarviawor that ha hod laamad a littla about citlxana' righta* aociol laauaa# tho conounXty 
fycura aducational and :)ob opporttftitioa. Xn parUcular* ha talkod about atudying caoanta* righta# lawa. courta* 
wMan'a righta* aoxuality* raciao and about viaiting Triggar. tho t^rx flallary and tho S»anca Cantra. Ma daacribod toM 
vwiaa ha had aaan about joba and job hunting. 

«a fait that CONTACT had halpad hi» to loam to atu<ly indapondantly . 

Gary a^iid ha fait froo ooat of tha tia» to a«praaa ^ia opiniona and fait ho had about tho right amnt of aay 
in aaki/^ daeiaiona and rulaa in CCmTACT* Ha daacribad tha ralationahip batvoan tha taachara and atudonta aa good ba- 
oauoff *you can call than by thair first' naa^o — thoy ho«o parUaa at thoir haoaoa — thoy ara Ilka frianda.** Ha fait 
TOlanod i»at of tha tloa boeauoo of *tha opan araa.* 



Ho wma aotlafiad with tho aamnt of novowant# diaclplino and atruetura raoarking^ 'Inatoad of tuapanding 
atialanra a chargo can bo aado.* Ma fait ho got anough individual attantien. Ha wiahad thay offarad a buainaaa eourao. 

iU finoX ooaavnta during tho Jtm intarvow wara* "It ia a good aehooX — it boa loaily inprowod ainca X*vo 
boon ha^a.' 

Gary'a ast intarriaw took place in Oaeaiter X97t. Ha had apant tha aMar at hia aiator'a placo in tho 
eountry. Ha began tho 1971-7* school yaar in a aehool in tho country, but dropped out bocauao. T didn't know any- 

^ It vaa too'^strict too structurad you couldn't sooko** Ha than ratumad to CONTACT latar in Saptaaibar but 
' loft alnea ho' was aoppoaod to sowo back to hia siatar'a placa in tha country. Ha apont the reoaindar of the tine 
befofi XMo bobyaitting for hie aUtor in the country. Gary retumed to OOtfTACT U Janunry 1979. 

tfhlle Gary waa atill on the achool roXla during April and May of 1979, he waa not attending and could not 
bo contacted by telephone or nail. Ho did not take the CTBi, aelf-concept ihwentery or life akilla queationnaira on 
a poat'toet boaia. The teeehora' poet-rating of lao.O on hla-aooial aHllXa wa» approniontaly the aaaa aa the pro- 
rating* 

O ' ■ ' * 

pn T/- Gary'a achool racorda indicated that he had attended twouelonentary achoola and no other aecendary aehrtl. 

SO had Obtained no high achool crbdita. \ ^ I 
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Oldt mm a M€i^ Ciwdlafr vho «u bom Ui CmdA aad tpoit* only tnfliih, !!• with his «othv ^ c^X- 

DlAk •ntand OONtllCT Ui of lf7S* N« had bow in •if he in a Tttconco School but Uft b«c»UM» n 

M«'t 9«ttlof Aiiyvhor« — X folt «do boxod 1a X didn't fot alooff with tho toochors or tho priaei»oX*" A tM«Lor 
At thoc tchooX hoipvd Oieh «ot lAto OONTACT. 

* 

Dleit tUll Ukod COMTMCr aftor atroodifkq for throo yoors. -l eon mXJc to tehool. Zt*i oX^ ^ oie^ c«rpotia«. 
BM toocKors w vood. You con eoXX tho toochors by thoir first noMs* tho tooehoro droaa iaforvoXXy tho way thoy 
Lite* Z ho^ loco of CriMdo hnro,* 

Ho hod f ov dioXikoo. ^'Tho lub joets oro too short. I <ioo't liko tho judfinf •ymtoa — mm poopXo *ro abuolof 
It. It is « bit noisy bocouso of tho op«i struccuro but it hoo a rolonod faoXXA? No ox^ossod som cooooxb sOouc 
sfo* *Tho Udo tooK younfor oov." 

Oiok*s solf^oooopt sGoro of 64 mm 4Uito high. Kia CHS acoroo voroi 



7.9 

ting Qoivrohonaion 9.4 

Mathaootico Coocopta 4.4 

Nathooatiea FcobXao SoiTing. . .7.3 

tio oeoro of 33 on cha lifo^akiXla q^oaationnoixa mm vaXX ataoi^ airomga whiXa hia aooro for aooioX thllXa of 
IIX.S was about avoiago* 

During rphruory and Harch. Dick took art and erafta# dravtng and phyaieaX aducation. Ko aaid ha anjoyod 
aU. Ha hadn't rocaivad a erodit in any of than bocauoo ho hadn't conpXotad tho aaaignod wk. 



Olek diite't %mmm too anthuaiaatic about hia Cngliah and oathoaatiea. ''I don't know why X don't Lika tho 
engUah program. I find tho nathow ties boring. I'm not doing «y work* Zt'a oy fauXt* not tha aehool'a fault** 

lo hod not boon involvod in any axtza-currieular activitiaa b'lt had gena on a f aw fiold trips. Ho Llkod a 

aki trXp* 

Oo avprasaad coococn about som irahdoliaB which hod oc^urxad in ^ achooL. 

Olek was naxt intarviswud in Juna of 1978. Sineo baglnnlng at aoracT* Dxek fait hia raading had Isprovad a 
lictla* hia writing had Ivprowad a lot and hia oathaoatlca had fOttan worao. "X an not Incoraatod in oathatecica. Z 
M't do it and thoy don't praaaura no. ftf writing ia^rovod a lot bocauao thoy chock tho arrora ** thoir itandoila ara 
"mry high ^ tha }oumala and oosiprahanoiona ara good. 

Dick fait that OONTI^ had holpad hiM a lot with hia aolf-confidoa^ and hia ability to got aloog with othort. 
"I faoX fzoo t9 «ay what Z ^t at aawol. Thoy holpod no to look at aysaif Z undarstan4 ayaolf a bit bottar. 
tvorybody la friandly and gaca along wall. Tho fiold trips aro good.' 

«o folt that OQNTACT had not holpod hl« with hia aalf-diaciplino. *It ia ay fault Z alaop in — it is aet 
tlMir roaponaibility.* 

Dick boliavvd that ho had laamod a lot about locial iasuaa at OOOTAcr. particularly hwan ^axuality^ ftoily 
i^iXaoning and advortiaiag and a littla about citixona' righto* particularly tndian righcs tnd polica. 

Ho sold ho had laarnod a littla about tho comanity and nontionod art ttoraa* ouaatnu and tha Harbour Front. 
Ho foXt ho had loamad nothing about futuro aducational and job opporcunxtiaa and addad. lot of poopla eo^ and go 
in aeteol with oo raal oounaolling or holp with goala." 

Dick fait that CONTACT had aot raally holpod hiM to loam to atudy Indopondan^ly . *Tho school should givo 
ooro gui4aneo and oounaolling** ^ 

Dick said ho folt «ory fvao to ai^roaa hia opiniona at CONTACT* ""Zt is a vary daooeratic school — ^ tho 9onoral 
Motingo aro good — tho taachora don't haaalo you** Ha fait ho had a lot of say In asking daeisions and ruiaa 
oofAiiirOOlfZACT. Tho taachara talk it ovor and tho studonta look at It.* 

Ho tfoacribod tho volacionahip botwoon tho toaohora and atudonta aa *a«oollont** **Tho claaaoa aro auch fiiallar 
thon in a ragular aehool** 



Olek roportad that ho aoMtiMa fait rolaxod and soswtioos folt t«nso at COMTACt. Ma aaid ho had baan 
fooling tonoo bocauao* *Durifig tho laat two mtho, t havon't boon gatting anyt^hara** 

M fait thoro was too ouch oovooont allowod In tho school and too littla diaeiplina and struetnra. *Dia^ 
eiplino ia tho aajor factor that ia lacking.* 

Dick Mid ho would lUco ooro individual attantion* *Tha taachara night not notico that Z a* not working 
and Bight not ovon eara** Hi wiahod ho oould study woodworking, auto MChaniea and olav baakatball at OMTArr. 



Ha woa looking for a job fov tho cosUng yoa^. 
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OieU rayad in fQrontb for th« tWMr* Hm ¥*nt«d • job but dldn*t look b«eAu««» *I kn&m I nomidn't 
0M«.* *I didn't •fkioy thm wimmmt. It ca« MDr«t axa^r I ev^r hAd. Nothing h«pp«n«d.* 



H* Mwit b«ck to C9HTMT in S#ptiPibtr 1978. K« SAid h« m«s ^lad to b« b«c^ b«c«us« of tho mmmmr. *t ms 
^iAd to too ail tno poopio nora a^oui,** 

Oorlnq ^« ftil. ^lo sc^od Iif« skills and phYflcoI •ducAClon. Hm liXod toao Of tAo now ftud«at« tnd 
foit ooro oDvfortabio wi^^ ^ now Axruiqonanc of cIassos. *tc fools onto rolAxo'^ and spocioua thia yoor.* Thoro 
ooo nothing ho diaiikod. ^Tho roachora and kida aro about tho t«M** Ha waan'tmra vhathar ho would c«o«xa ui 
COrTACT for tho ontiro school yaax. 

Oick «ioo still at COTTACT in tho sprlnq of 1979 and during tho Hay inrorvlaw said that hm had baan in fairly 
roquLar attondaneo all yaar. Ho said that ho had takan «nd ^btaxnad craditJ in 2 or j pnysical aducation counaa, 
a qooqraphy courfo «nd a kitin<| oouraa. 

Sick roportod that h« uo« s«rxou«ly Looklrn^ for a full-t^Ao job and did not intand to ro turn to CONTACT in 
tho fall. Ha axprassad ssoncam &oout what ha had acr.iavad at CONTACT and wondarad vhathar ha would havo boon bottar 
off in anothor school laaminq \ trmdo. 



VI tb tha CT9S taata and tha salf-cor.eopn invontory. His CTSS scoras wora as folloi^ss 



vocabulary 3.1 (cy«in of -HD.2) 

Roadinq CDoprahansion 7.5 (^slo of -^-l.!) 

Nathoaatics Concapts a. 2 ^qaln of '*-0.9) 

Nathoaatics ?roolaa solving 7.^ (gain of ^2.9) 

So had porhapa achio^^ aora at CDNT/^^ than ha roalixad 

His cotal fOlf-concapt scora (57) was a bit lovor tKsn it had boon 15 months aarliar. Tha changa vas not 
aaooeiat^ witli any ^na fuisscala bat waa spraad ovor all subacalas. 

His llfa-akills pcst-tast sooro of 25 was lo^^r thAn tha pro*tsst sccra. Tha toachara ratad him approxxoataly 
tho saoo an his social skills with a sooro of 109.1. 

Dick's school racords mdicatad that ha had attandad four alaovntary schools ^nd no ^tiior high schools. 
had obtainad approxinataly six trsdita during his four yaars at CONTACT. 
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:«ul«« !»m Lfi onwxo, :*«rrt«d to «p««J( Cngli.h flnt «nd liv^d witft both p«rttnti. Hat fatter «rk«d 

abMRt « .ot and fait old b«c«us« ih. Uilmd tvic. H«r hrozhmr told r^.r about CONTACT aA<l har Mttar oada 
Cta arranqaaanta fot ter to gat In, 

Wban aakad durinq cna !lrat intarvlav what «h« likad aOout CONTACT. U3u«a laid. '1 Ilka tha braaJca and tha 

lon^ litfich hour eJ^ara i.« no rotary tyacaa I can work at ay o«m rlaa and tny paca . t lika ^a opan ftxuctura -* 

thara la lota oC spaca. it La aaay to <9at h..^ fro« tha taachars — thay don't bitch. I Ilka ay frianda. Z lika 
tha couraaa on lav 4nd family pianninq.* 

Louiaa la^d s)>a didn't Ilka cha itrict actandanea rulaa and had not axpactad tha ^anaral !naati;)qi. Sha alao 
thought cha charqmq tyata^ ^w^m itupid bacauaa* '^Anybody ztis^r^mt xnybody,* Sha co^plai^ad 4bout tha croatMrd puazlaa 
and book rapom ^^acauaa. 4on't lika raadlng.^ Sha waan't patting sradita In cha aftamocn coursaa bacauaa, "I 
ten*t Ilka thaa.* 

touiaa oO^actad strongly to doing tha CTBS taatjjig; iha conplatad only cvo at tha subtaata «nd har «eoraa 

Tocahulary .3.5 

Hathaaiatica ?robIaa Solving 4*5 

^ Har soora tha salf-oQncapt quaatlonnalra waa aodarataly high (61) ; sha scorad auch lovar on tha school 
iUOacala than tha othar suoacalaa. 

A tha lifa-akllla ^aationnaira, fha scorad 19.0 and on tha social skills* tha taachars ratad har aa 
115.5. Both scorva vara avarsga scoras. 

During rabruary And March » Louisa took family planning^ hman saxualiry, short storias and art. In £ngliah# 
sha had ^na assignaants m punctxiatlon vid' studiad short storlas. Sha said, ^n ' t lika raadlng, I hata It.* 
tn aAthamatics, sha had stxidiad Intagars, but didn't faal that sha had nada any ptograss. 

Sha had not timmn involvad iji any axtra^currlcular active tiaa and had gona on only ona fiald trip (to an 
art stora) . 

Louisa dascrlbad ona anplaaa#nt thing which had h*pp«nad to har during rabruary and March. "I got accuaad 
by taachars for ba^^'ig on druoa — nothing happanad* Tha taachars dacidad not to call ary parents,* Sotoa good thlnga 
vara that. "Tha school 90t a luica nachina and a naw baskatball not." 

In Juna^ :ouis« fait thAt har raading and aathaAati^s h^d iviptovad a littia and that har -siting had im* 
provad a lot. Sha said har writing had ivprovad bacauaa sha had baan "doing a lot of storias and journals." 

Louisa thought that CONTACT had haip«d h«r a Litrla with har salf-conf idaaca bacausa , "I f«al battar 

about spaaxing front of a group.* Sha said sha had baan halpad * loc in patting along vith othars bacausa. "I 

na^nar uaad =o ^ik studants at tha old school — tha studants hara ara .lot stuck^vp*' Sha also fait sha had baan 
halpad a Iittls with har salf-disciplina . 

Sha raportad that sha had laamad a lot about citlzans' rights and social issuas. In particular, sha aan- 
tlonafd dealing '^vth pollca^ daaling with lawyars. how to laaonstrata. how to strlka. wos^n's lltoaration and tha 
thlnga vhich mflLMnca pricas. 

Sha said sha had laamad nothing about tha coswunity bacausa. '"T don't lika going on trips." And, sha had 
IfATDad a littia about futura aducatxonal and ;ob opport'jnitiaa — aapacially how to fill out jOb applications. 

U>ulsa raportad that CONTACT had halpad har to laam to study indapandantly and addad, *T Iika working on 
ay own; I work at hova.' 

Louisa fait fraa sost of tha tiM to axpraaa har opiniooa in CONTACT and fait sha had a graat daal of say in 
aaking dacisvons and nilas concaming C3MTACT. Sha thought tha ralationship batwaan tha taachars and studants In 
-1*1 ACT Ma 0,X* "Soaa atudants and taachars gat along, aosia don't." 

• 

SoMtiflwa sha fait tans« AAd soMtlMs sha fait ralaxad in CCNTAC7. *I faal tanaa whan tha taachars srgua 

with aa." 

Louisa fait tha asK>unt of novasMnt allowad in CONTACT waa about right. Howavar, with raspact to tha amount 
of dlaeiplina and strtictura» sha was ftlll oosvlaining about tha charging systam. "It's stupid — studafits shouldn*t 
hara tha right to punish anothar studant — you can gac chargad so aasily *- som taachara charga too of tan for silly 
things . • 

Sha thougnt sha waa patting snough individual attancion. Sha ragrattad that thara wara no cXaasas in 
oooking, typing and gyai« 

Louisa spant tha suffMr of 1979 travailing in Ontario and Eastarn Canada with friands. Sha had a Job for a 
▼ary short tisia but quit bacauaa sha didn't lika tha work or tha boss. 
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•h« te»k h««l^A •ducAf.ipn, law. Uf» nkiUs. physicel «diic«tion. quit^r. machcm4tica jnd Enqiiih* 3h« was qUd to 
b« &*CK ic JC?CACT. S*^# likt^i zhm new iyiccm r>f cnr^ tLjss«« ir\ th« iwrninti »nd the r^ow ->hysiCul ictup of ;iior« 
ditcincc cl«tt 4r«4fl. 7h«r« nothxnq iha disiik«d About CONTACT* Sh« f«lt h«r rt^din^ wa« loiprovinq. t>uc ci^Md 
fha icill *\«t«d It, Jh# w*» n«ppv«r cnun ih* njd ^••n th« prev\ou« year. 

Wh«n interviewed for 'Lhm l*»t tirt»e .ft .\pril 1970. U?uiiC felt she hJd :mpcc*v»d in reading ^rxd mAthettatics 
And Mid «A« 4«finit«ly en^oy^d 4 cooking And « ikiinq trip* Sh« •txii cofntiI*in«d 4»ut th« cnArqinq 

lyitM jnd still f«lt 4i: fchooii w«r« boruiq. '*Mo«»«v«r* ste Added, 'if I hAv« Co t« la »chooi, CONTACT is the be«c 
•cnooi there i«." 

She wee ttJ.Xl livinq wi^th boCh perence. hed no job And hed fto piAns :or ztim coft^nq yeer. 

I^uiee*! poflt-ceet CTVS scores Lndice«ed thet she hed indeed improved xi\ htr vocAbulAry And MchemACJLCSt 

VocAbuIery ♦,4,8 (gain of L.J) 

Methemstica Probiesi Solvmq. . . . ,3.2 (qein of 3.6) « 

Her pott^cest self-concept. Iife-tkills And socxaI skills scores were eesenciAlly the sAae as the pre^tesc 

scores . 

Loiuse*s school records Indiceted thet she had Attended four elenentAry schools And no other AeoondAry 
schools. She hed 3bt«u^ed About six credits fro« CONTACT, 
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(XOKX had iXXvaitd COWTACT'the OMviotu ^tOA ■ 

Gmot^ v«s bom In rXoridk uid l%«m«d to sp«*Jc Cnqiiih firit, Kt th« tlfli* of thli ttudy, hm wa« living 
on hia otm 4ii4 r«c«lviii9 mm fifiMClAX tuwor^ QlUdr«n'« Aid* 

3«QT^ h«d pr«v\ou«ly att«nd*d * Toronto •i«Mntary school 4nd wa« d««d Mt aqAinat qouiq to « r«qxil«r 
con CD M^h »chool b«cau««* "Tharo «r« coo (may p«opi« and tho tcnool* «r« coo biq." a vic»-prlncip«l h«ip«d 
hiM q«t lACO COHTXCT. 

H# txp^ctad CONTACT to b« *« fr*o, un«tructur«d ichool wh«r« you «r«n't forcod inta doing thx«g« ♦ ' Wh«n 
Mkod If CONTACT v«i vttAC ^« hAd sjcp^cttd, n« said. "Tt was l««t yvar, but not this y«ar. l^st /Mr Zhm tMChcrs 
•ad pi^Ua ^rm wquAl. but :;rij.s y«ar tho csachars on a po««r trip. Th«r« «r« coo Mny 7ul««, tho tcttooX iS 
goinq structured, ;^orqo v«« roluctant to bo ijitorvi«%*«d 4nd sMMd to havo sqm v«ry strong^ bittor fvvimg* 
ateuc COMTACr. 

(Soorqo flatly r«fu«od to caXo ^« CTSS t««ca. His total salf-concspt scors was «v«r«go (58) , although 
hX» SAra on tha school subacala was vary low, ^^rga obviously fait unaura About ^la scsdaouc Abxlitias* 

^« Alao rafusad to ^oplata t.*ia lifa-akills quaau^onnaira. Tha taachara ^aw hljii « scora of 116 on social 
aitilla. \ 

Mhan uttarvia%#«d in April 1978, Gaorga f«lt ha had aada a bit ot pcograaa iu Aglish and said ha IDcad 
tha 5ngll«h ptogrs*. 

da t««an*t aoing nathanatics bacauaa. T don't naad It; I kaiow all I naad to icAow in basic aathaaatica . * 

:^rga had bacoma part of tha ichool *9 nusic group (ha playad tha guitar) which got togfsthar aftar school 
and parformad ui public accasionally . Tha group was L«d by ona of tha Cantra worJcars. 

Ra hadn't baan on any school trips baeausa* 'I doa*t lUca school trips,* 

Gaorqa fait that som studanta «nd taachara w«ra maJcing COWrACT undasirabls by Abusing tha judiciary 
syatatt. Ha liao v\ahad th«t CwNTACT had wsra to offar jji gyw* mstrusiantal 3tusic and library. Ha ccttplaxnad 
ainut tAa -rsd*t «y«t«B, "You should ba ibla to gat w full cradit for aach coursa." 

During tha Juna LAtarviev. Caocga fait that ha had iaprovad « littla In raading. stsyad tha sas« in 
i«ritlitq And -^s not as ?ood as ha uaad to ba in nathamatlcs (ha hadn ": dona it for avar a year) . Ha fslt aatlia- 
aatics should ba aada aora raisvanc, 

na fau that CONTACT had nada no dxffaranca La his lalf-confidanca and Abvlity to gat Along with othars. 
Hot^var. ha laid ihat iha school had haipad hia a lot with salf-disci?llna bacauaa. "Hjivifig tha freadov* you hava 
to uaa it VI th salf-liscipliiia. ' 

iaorga raportsd that ha had lasmad a Littla About -itiians' rights, tha communitY And futura •ducAtional 
and :ob opportjiitias , m partlcu^sr. ha mantlonad scraar law, tha Youth Saiploymant Agancy. and t^s Ontario 
Collaga of Art, 

• 

Ha said ha had laarnad a Lot About social issuas Mnd rafarr^d to huaan saxuality, racism, woman's rights 
and consumar 1 sn . 

Ha said that CCNTACT had "'/ary auch" haipad him ta laam to study indapandantly. 

<3aorga fslt '/ary frsa About <xprassUig his opinions at rcOTACT. Ha thought ha had a Littla say in aisXing 
dactaions and rulss :roncaming CCNTACT but fait tha studarts "should hav* An aqual lay.' 

ralAtionahip batwaan tha taAchara And srudants dascribad by 3«orgs as. "O.K. — it dapands in tha 
taachar." Ha again rompiAinad about thara baing too ssuch charging And too much asa of zhm judiciary systaa. Ha 
said. "Thara should ba svra cosnuniCAtion to work things out-" 

c:aorqa laually Salt ralaxad at CONTACT bacausa "of tha fraa AMsphara*" 

Ha fait that tha amount of aovamant around CONTACT waa about right and that t^mrm could ba a bit siora 
"ncadamc structura." 

Ha said ha got snough individual sttantion at CONTACT. !fa suggastad that CONTACT naadad 3ior* coursas 
on "strtat skilli* And football, baslcatball siid hockay aguipusnt. Ha wancsd a nora **damocratic" systaa. 

Gaorga did not rttum to CONTACT m tha fall of 1978 And tha invastigators wara unabla to locata him 
during Octobar for an ^.ntarviaw* Kia casaMorkar said ha was taking dancing classaa and looking for a job. Ha 
aaid ;t was difficult for Gaorfa bacausa. "Ms is vary shy and tha 30b markat is tight." 

^rga*s school rscords indicattd ihat ha had Attandad two alAsntary schools And no othsr sacondary 
•chools. }1a h4d obcainad about four craditJ whila at C0KTAC7- 
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^ ^n«9 4nd learned to ipeaX CmACon^ae first. He spoke end \4nderst00d English with 

Me dlfficuXty. Me lived with both perente *- hl« father ^rked In « Chineee resi:aurant and Ms ottther wee «t 

« 

Nlto at Attended Uterary College la »ton9 K^ng to about « grade tea level. He vocked for « while sfter 
coaing to Canada and then decided he vented to learn teyrt mthematics, English, biology • phyexes, chemistry and 
art and then perhaps go to *n art school. So Ms aunt phoned the Toronto Board of Sducatlon and* with the aid of 
e tranelator, he ms placed «t CONTACT so that he could bruieh up on varlou* thing*. The placeMht officer felt hia 
standarda were act high enough to go to conMiUty collei?e. 

Nike's CTB5 scores on the sathMstlcs subtests were Higher than the other subtests, ror «athMiatlcs con- 
cepts he scored at « grade level of 9.2 and for aathesiatlcs problea solving, 9.5. On the vocabulary subtast, he 
scored 7.7 and on the reading cos^rehenaxon subtest, 6.0<. 

Kike's score af 44 on the self-concept questionnaire wee a fairly score* He scorsd lowest on the 
peer subacale 4nd highest on the faaily suhscale. 

He M not attending m the fall of 1978 ifhen the life-siUlls and social skills guestionnairee were 
sdelAietered . 

The interview sessj^dna with ?Uke were difficult because ru» poor Cnglish. He did not understand «om 
concepts snd probably eisinterpreced others. 

When asked what he liked about awracr. Hike said* "T like learning things tbout aiyself . I like learning 
subjects. T like having only a few sublects each day. t like Canadian geography, Canadian history, civics. *n- 
vlroi«ntal science, social science, amsic and the library. I like the teachers — they sxplain thipgs they 
help M to learn how to talk they help me do aesigneents. t like ay classMtes — we talk to each other and 
learn about ilffersnt countries." 

When ssked what he disliked about ODNTACT, he said. "There should be aore sports and amsic. Sone students 
MOke too Buch. Somm students make too auch noise and destroy things. They are making bsd habits-" 

fllke's attitude during the AprU I97a interview wes very positive. He said he had obtsjjisd -redits in 
Canadian history, Canadian geography, social science, envijroneental science and nusic. He spoke highly of the 
courses^ And said he particularly like learning sbout native people, Canadian gevemaent, Quebec, personality, 
pollution and ihe guitar." 

:n English, he had been doing creative writing and newspaper -frtting. He had been working on grsawiar 
and punctuation and felt he had uvrrrved s bit irf everything- He said, like the wsy they tesch Sngiisr..* 

He had roepleced several units of aatheaatics And was working on polyriomials . He said. **! have done some 
of it berore, to it is sonetiMfl easy. I like the way they teach eatheeatlcs — I like the teacher." 

Hike had not been involved in any eactra-^rurricular activities and had .lot gone on any trips vith the 

school. 

He wss disturbed by the destructlveness of soms of the students, f«lt it was sooetljnes too noisy and 
felt CCKT^CT should accept »re students. In addition, he suggested th*t CONTACT needed a better library, a Juice 
aachine, a projector icrten in a large seminar room and a basketball net. 

Hike was still at CONTkCT during the June 1978 interviews. He felt he had ia^roved a little uj reading, 
writing and natheeatics. He said. "It depends on yourself ir you vent to Usprove.* 

Be fait his self-confidence had ijqiroved a little at CONTACT because. "The teaching Mthod is gocd-" 

Hike said CONTACT had helped hie a little in learning how to get along with others because, -playing 
and talking with other people is good." 

ftls self-discipline was a little better but. *tt is nalnly up to the student, not the school," 
Re had learned a little ktytfitx. cltirens' rights. • 

«• hadn't as yet Isamed anything about s<»cial issues, but would Uke to learn 'til.* 

Hike felt he hadn't learned anything about the cosesunity, but said, 'I would like to learn to cooperate 
with other people in the city — to get people helping people in the coseiunity — to learn about sttilticulturiso.* 

MUe thought he had learned a little about future educational and Job opportunities. He nentioned zlm 
speskers wtw had cojse and talked about how to find jobe. He wanted to lear^ mre. 

He believed COV^AC? had helped his to learn to study independently. 

He seeetlees felt free and soswtlMS felt reetricted about espreesing his opinions at CONTACT and felt 
thet he had soee say in naking the decisions and rules. 
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4A«iM ftHout th« quality of ralatlonahip b«ty««n immchmru krd ttydMta. H« «dd«4« 'Th* 
•OidAfit* 4o crisy tAinqs and th« tttAchsri hav« control th«« — lOMtlMt tAa csAchars and studtnta UiX p*«c«* 

IM rvportvd cJiac n« tOMCXMa f«lt nlAxad and io«atiai« f«lt t«n«« at CONTACT. H* Mid h« fvit tM&M 
«»h«a t2i« i«rli ^« difficult or wh«n tli« Btudonts ACZlnq silly. 

auq^owcod iift«r# wsa too such Aowant Around CCNTACT, Ha fait tt w«« di«turtoin<j. 

Ha Mid im To4 anough individual attantion and zhAZ hm waa gat'Cing tAa courfas ha wantad. Ha fait thara 
abooid bm such sDra in "iha ILna of iporta aquipOMnt* 

nika dlacontinuad hia «cudiaa at CONTACT at tiia and of tM 1977/78 icttool yaar. Ha had obtai.nad about 
aix cradita. 

:>inn9 tha l97i/''9 «i=hool yaar, ha -aa attandinq a laval 4, 5 and 6 scnool 'whart hm waa taking ai<fht 

eouraaa aoatly in grada alavan. Ua waa alao In an 2SL claaa (Enqlian aa a iaoond Langua^a claaaJ . 

Whan intamawad in Octobar of that yaar ha waan't «ura ha lUcad cha biq building and aaid ha ^m.m naving 
pn»bIaM «o.tJi coursaa vftich wara haavily baaad an knowing tha Cngliah languaga. Ha said ha waa not ^acting tha 
individual attantlon ^a "lad racAivad at CCVTACT. 

Hlita baliavad that CONTACT had halpad tuA braak into tha QntArio aducational «yataai bacauf»a ha h^d laantad 
a lot of basic thinga about tha «yata». Ha said ha had Laarnad a littla about a lot of othar thinga at CONTACT aa 
i*»ll. 

^*^Vir- Ptlka waa Last intarvia«|^ during April 1979. Ha waa 22 yaara old and still Living at hova — ha axplainad 

that tt waa ^ta accaptijla for Chinaaa paopla to liva at hona ontll thay ^at aarritd. Ha wat «tiil at tha 
aaaa tchooi md hooad "jo qmz a coupia of cradita by tha and of tha yaar. Ha waa »till ftrugglinq wx-h hit languaga 
probia* and <aid tha SSL claaa had halpad a bit. Ha fait na had laamad cruita a bit avan tihough hia aarka wara 
Ha ^a looKing for a suBnar 30b and uitandad to ratum to tha saM school in tha fall. 

Sia final . living about CONTACT waa that tha school had halpad hiM a bit. It had halpad hia in his 
Caqliab and It taught hiJi how to atudy m Ontario. Ha fait thAt CONTACT nm^dmd nora taaehara and aora facUitiaa. 
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Lywn bom La CAt«rt4) «nd l«flm«d to ip«*K Enqliih flrat. Soth of n«r p«r«nt4 w«t« alivm but sha 
«»ith only h«r aoCMr iupport«d thM both with aoth«r*t «Ilo%«ne«. 

^ ttt«nd«d « fwlAC Mgh •chooX for t»« SK« Mid %hm did woll chs flrit >f%%t, b«t tA« 

••cond ym^r U^m fraquanUy •ick, skipped out A lot 4nd fliuiUy qulta tfirinq th« t«ACfi«r'i ittriko* Sh« had ob* 
t*la«d four crvllta, httmx dxopping out of leheol, th« found n^rwlf li>fa.^<t *t Tiom with no Job but taclinq that 
iha i^ld Ilka to fln4.»h •chool. Hew«««r. th« va« cenc«m«d about rwtuminq ichool bocauM th« would b« oId«c 
than th« othar «tud«nt«. rt«r «lst«r*a probation offlcor cold hor *bout CONTIurr and sha r«Qxit«r«d in SopCMiMr 
of 19r7, 

Lynn flr«t lnt«rvl«%##d aurlnq fabruary 1978, about tlx vcntha aftor «nt«rlnq COWTJkCT. At that tlM« 
ropottad that tha altamatlva fchool had cumad out to ba clota to what «ha had txpactad. Sho said aha 
particularly IJcad tha law rouraa and tha writinq workshop and appr«elacad finding out about coliaqa* and \iAiv«r«itiai. 
Sha f«lt that It «wt tha only placa aha could pn.k «p cradita* whan aakad what aba dlalikad about CCNTACTr iha 
aald, -It oo rtoiay bacauaa of cha opar araaa and thara. is noc anouqh di*clplinai but, tha kida would probably 
quit if chaia vara aoca dlac^plxna.* Lynn waa alae dlaappointad about tha way aathoMtiea waa tauqht* 

Mtkan tntarviawad durtnq April and Jum of 1971, Lynn 2till fait that tha achool waa noiay and fait it 
ymm bacauaa tha achool waa lattlnq in kida who wara coo younq. Sha said, 'It la lika a xoc.- 

^^irlnq fabniary, Harch and April, aha had takan thraa aftamoon couraaa -^^^^tory of art and aiuaic, 

anthropoloqy and poat aacondary aducation. Sha had found hiatory boring. Sha «|ot a^ffadit in poat aacondary 
aducatlon and iaacribad tha couraa aa "raally ^ood*" "It halpad to dacida about collaqaa, find out about ra- 
quxtaMAta for aatura studanta and laam «bou« tha tranaiational proqraa at a of T." 



^inq tha aaaa xhz%m cttntha, aha had dona tha usual work In snqliah (joumala. comprahanaiona , ate*) , 
Sha fait tha ^rd pQaxlat and gaaaa i#ara too aaay and wi^had thara was aora graaaiar, paragraph writinq and assay 
writlnq. 

Sha didn^t think tha had mads «Mch ptograaa in, Enqllsh bi*t fait aha had alwaya b«an qood at it. Mar 
cms ^<:abularv scora waa 13,5 whila har raadinq coaprahanaion acora waa 10.1. Sha couldn't naew anything which 
«>uld ha"a halpad har japrova har rasdi^iq, but fait taora attantlon could hava baan paid to har faulta in writing. 

Sha had not dona any nathaaiatlca bacauaa aha had atartad high achool bafera 1974 and it waa not coa- 
pulaory and bacauaa aha didn t gat alonq with tha aathaMtici taachar. Har aath problaA aolvUig acora waa 9.8* 

Tha iniraatigatora did not gat acoraa for Lynn on- aalf-concapt* llfa*fkills or aocial akilla. 

During tha aaM tiaa, sha had gona on.a aki trip, vialtad aavaral «>ll«qas, tha Scianea Cantra and tha 
auaatv aa part ^f hat achool activltiaa. Sha couldn't na^a any good thing that had happanad to har and was dia- 
curbad by an uicidant whara a atudant had hit a taachar vith clay. 

Sha fait that CCNTACT had aada no iiffaranca in har aalf-conf idanca . coamantmg that* "Battar taaching 
M>uld havw haipad har acadaaically and conaaquantly iaiprovwd har salf-conf idanca. 

Sha raportad that COMTACT had nads no diffaranca in bar ability to gat along with d^hara adding, 
hava always baan abla to ^at along wall ^Ith paopla," 

Sha also fait that COHTWrt had aada no diffaranca in har aalf-dlsciplina . Sha aaid, hava a hard 
tlaa gatting jp in tha 3r rtiinga — no ona can halp na with that.* 

3ha"had laamad a littla about citizana* rights, particularly young paopla*s righta . 

Sha hadn't laat: ad anything about aocial iaaiiaa bacauaa sha wasn't incaraatad and hadn't takan any of 
tho^ oouraaa. 

■ 

Sha hadn't laamad anything about tha coaanBilt-/* Although aha had viiitad tha suaam uno Scianca Cantra 
«hila at COWTACT, aha had known about Lhaa bafor» antsrxng tha school* ^ 

Sha aaid contact had not halpad har to laam to atudy indapandsntly* 

^' 

Siaca soiasr »ha had fait fairly rattrictad ataut axpraaaing har opinioni particularly in ralation to tha 
•chooi navtpapar. Sha fait tha drug taaua had baan handlad badly* In fact« sha fait tha achool nawspayar waa 
poor. 

Lynn fait aha had a Ixttla aay in dacisiona and rulaa concaming cdN^ACT and was aatisfiad with that atata 
of affaira* . ^ - 

Sha daaeribad tha ralationahlp batman tha taachars and atudanta aa "axcallant*" "It ia parsonal, you 
can talk to taachara fraaly and call tham by thair first naiaa — tha taachars ara not so conaarvativa 

kt, tlMa Lynn fait tanaa at OOntaCT* at othar tiaisa ralaxad. Sha fait tansa whan "tha taachara qat on 

■y back.' 
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Lym did Ilk* ^• .noi«tt aa4 iwi ^tunt «tsoci«t«d with Lh« opmn pl«n «iT*nq«Mnt of COffTACT. Sh* 

Ste (ale «h« <=ouid h*v« !\Ad nr* uidlvlduAi ACtan^on ac CONTACT and wiah#d tht school ti«d c*«« iporti. 

tynn CONTACT lA Jum of 1979 . sn« did not lACAAd CO rvcum And, *c th«t tia*, h«d no other plana 

for th« fucuro . 

ror • thort ciM Aftar Uavuiq CCNT^, ina had a job with th« Amy r»*«rv«. Latar, tho obtAlnod a part- 
tlM job Irt th« StJS sAilin^ rooai which itio tcill hold Ui April 1979, At tho |1M of tho lAst intor^xow April 
1979), Lynn still living with ^or nothor And itiil had no doflnltA plAn^pp>t tho future* Sho foit ihat ODHTACT 
had not holpod h«r «t All. iho said, "I ^von't i«t foot in CONTACT ^li /oAr. but I hoard that it it tna taaw 
aa laac yvar . * 

LyrtA't »ch^i racorda LndicacaU that «ha had tttandad ona tlanantary school And ona othar sacondary school, 
iha had Above four hlqn tchools cradita which sha fiad abtainad bafora sha «ncarad CCKTXCT. 
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SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION 

CONTACT is an alternative full-time academic secondary school 
operated by the Toronto Board of Education. It is designed for two groups 

of people: 

(1) those who have dropped out of school and now want 
to return; and 

# - 

(2) students who are attending other secondary schools, 

but who feel they are not benefiting from-^their programs. 

In June of 1977, the School Programs Commf*ttee of the Toronto Board 
of Education received and approved a recommendation from the Report of the 
Patterns of Dropping Out Committee — 

"...C/iai th(L COtTTACr Sdiool concept be zvaZuuUzd 
to dttvminz hovo it meeX^ tha mzdU oi) d/iopatut 

(page 12) 

The committee felt that the evaluation would serve to (1) provide 
CONTACT School with valuable feedback, and (2) to identify elements of the 
CONTACT School concept which could be adopted by other schools to help meet 
the needs of dropout or potential dropout students. 

The study, wiiich was carried out over a period of two years, ad- 
dressed, in particular / the following four questions: 

(1) What are the characteristics of the dropout students iji 
CONTACT? 

(2) What are the needs of dropout students? ^ 

(3) How does CONTACT attempt to meet the needs of dropout 
students as identified in (2) above? 

(4) Which elements of the program at CONTACT are successful 
in meeting the needs of dropout students? 
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A large proportion of the CONTACT students were born in Canada 
(80%) and learned to 'speak English first (86%), meaning that they do not 
have the multicultural makeup which is typical of the rest of the school" pop- 
ulation in Toronto, 

Approximately 44% of the students were living in iT situation where 
they were being financially supported by some form of assistance and 40% were 
living with their mother only. In fact, only 18% of the students were living 
with both parents where ona or both parents were working. 

Close to 70% of the students were 15; 16 or 17 years of age when 
they first enrolled in CONTACT; close to 70% had attended three or more ele- 
mentary schools; and, close to 70% had attended one or no other secondary 
school. Approximately 44^ had obtained no credits from other high schools, 
while the others had obtained very few. 

The most common reason the students gave for going to CONTACT was 
that they couldn't cope (they gave a wide variety of details) with the re- 
gular school system. 

CONTACT students have a wide range of vocabulary and reading com- 
prehension skills. Their grade-equivalent scores on the CTBS tests ranged 
from grade one to grade twelve. For the vocabulary test, 53% scored at or 
above the grade eight level. For the reading comprehension test, 47% scored 

at or above the grade eight level . 
« 

Similarly, CONTACT students have a wide range of mathematics skills. 
Their grade-equivalent scores oa the CTBS tests ranged from grade two to grade 
eleven. For the mathematics concepts test, 20% scored at or above the grade 
eight level. For the mathematics problem solvir^g test, 35% scored at or above 
the grade eight level. Obviously, their mathematics skills are lower than their 
vocabulary and reading skills. 
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On the average, CONTil\CT studenti iored low on an evaluation instrument 
measuring self-concept* Their 9ftlf-concept scores in the area of family re- 
lationships were particularly low and*this is not surprising given the data 
abouX their families. They also tended to score low on self -concept associated 
with peCjT relationships. Interestingly, their school self-concepts were as 
high as/those of the control group of regular grade nine students. The "Leaving 
School Early" students (Larter and Eason, 1978) also have low sel^-concepts , 
Such feelings of unworthiness which seem to be characteristic of students who 
cannot cope with the regular school system and want to leave it should be ser- 
iously considered by anyone who is wor)ting with dropout or potential dropout 
students. 

Teachers and students of CONTACT* administrative personnel and 
^trustees of the Board of Education for the City of Toronto, principals of 
feeder schools and various so::ial agents vere asked to identify needs of drop- 
out studentf? which a school such as CONTACT s^hould meet. The following six 
needs weife most frequently identified and were chosen to form the focus of the 

evaluation. (Some of the needs are rather loosely defined.) r 

^ • * - 

1- Basic academi(^ skills (reading, writing and mathematics) 

2- Social skills (self-confidence, ge?tting along with others 
and self-discipline) 

3. Life skills (knowledge of citizens' rights / knowledge of 
social issueS/ , knowledge of community, knowledge of future 
educational and job opportunities and ability to study 
independently) 

4. Democratic and relaxing atmosphere (freedom of expression, 
say in decision making, good pupi'' -teacher relationships, 
freedom of movement and proper amoiint of discipline and 
structure) 

# 

5. Individualization and flexibility (individual attention, 
suitable courses and suitable extra-curricular activities 
2md sports) 

6* Academic and/or employment advancement (credits and jobs) 
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In order to determine^ how euid to what extent CONTACT meets the six 

needs of dropout students, data were collected by interviewing the students, 
teachers and Centre workers and by using a variety or evaluation instruments. 

Table 90 is a summary of the students* opinions about how CONTACT 
meets their needs. The table has been organized by arranging the twenty-two 
key qvestions in the student interview schedule in order of percentage of 
students who responded positively. The questions beside which a / appears are 
those needs for which the results of an evaluation instrument suggested a 
positive change in the students after attending CONTACT for at least five 
months. The questions beside which a * appears are those needs for which the 
results of an evaluation instrument suggested either no change or a negative 
change. It is interesting to note that the opinions of the students and the 
results of the evaluation instruments tend to suggest the same conclusions in 
several areas. 

The data in TaM.e 90 need considerable elaboration since a simple 
examination of the percentages of students who gave certain responses and a 
look at the order in which they have been a r ranged in the table do not tell 
the whole story. 

The studc-nuc say they get enough individual attention and learn to study 
independently at CONTACT . 

The students felt that individual, friendly, personal attention from 
^onderstanding teachers is very important and it is impressive that 88% of the 
students felt that CONTACT is meeting their needs in this area* The classes 
are small, the teachers constaiitly strive to attend to the students' needs on 
an individual basis and the morning classes of English and mathematics are 
completely individualized. 

Almost as many students (81%) felt they had learned to study inaepen- 
dently and mamy of the students said it was because the teachers give them* 
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TABLE 90 

A SUMMARY OF THE STUDENTS • OPINIONS ABOUT HOW CONTACT SCHOOL MEETS THEIR MEEDS 

(N»98) 



Question 



Students ' 
Response (s) 



Percentage of 
Students (N-98) 



1, Do you get enough ind.\vidual attention? 

^'2, Have you learned anything about* citizens' 
rights? 

3. Have you learned to study independently? 

1^4*'. Have you learned anything about social 
issues? 

5, Has your writing improved? 



6, 



/7. 



*9, 

11, 
12. 
13. 
14. 



^ow that you have left CONTACT, are you 
working or continuing with your education? 
(N»53 students) 

Has your reading improved? 



Have you learned* anything about the 
comnunity? 

Have you learned anything about getting 
along with others? 

Has ycur self-confidence improved? 



How do you feel about^ expressing your 
opinions? 

What do you think about the relationship 
between the teachers and students? 

How do you feel at CONTACT? 0 



Have you learned anything about future 
educational and job opportunities? 



Yes 

A Little/ 
A Let 

Yes 

A Little/ 
A Lot 

A Little/ 
A Lot 



Yes 

A Little/ 
A Lot 

A Little/ 
A Lot 

A Little/ 
A Lot 

A Little/ 
A Lot 



Free most of the 
time/Very free 



88% 

86% 
31% 

79% 

72% 

(about) 70% 
63% 
67% 
66% 
65% 
65% 



Good/Excellent 65% 

Relaxed most of the 
time/Very relaxed 63% 

A Little/ 



15. What do you think about -the amount of 
**discipline and structure? " 

16. Does Ct^TACT provide you with the courses 
you want? 

17. How do you feel "vbout the amount of movement 
that is allowed round the school during 
cla^s'^tiine? 

18. Do«s CONTACT provide you with the extra- 
curricular activities and sports you want? 

*19«. Have you in^roved in mathenatics^Qn 



A Lot 



About Right 



Yes 



About Right 



Yes 

A Little/ 
A Lot 



.60% 



58% 



53% 



56% 



55% 



53% 



. * .Continued* . . 
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TABLE 90 

A summarV of the students'" opinions about how contact school meets their needs 

(N«98) 



students' Percentage of 

Question .Response (s) Students (N*98) 





20. 


Has your self-discipiirs improved? 


A Little/ 
A Lot 


49% 




21. 


Did you get the credits you planned to 
get? 


Ves 


25% 




22. 


How much of a say do you have in making 
decisions and rules concerning CONTACT? 


A great deal 


24% 



individual attention, trust them, encourage them and show them their concern. 
This finding is :nost interesting, since learning to study independently might 
mean, to many people^ th^it ^ student would be left to his own resources and 
experience minimal interaction with a teacher or that a student would' be glvep 
a lot of freedom without teacher involvement. nTiilo a certain^ t^crccntrcc* o£^t.":c- 
students did, in fact^ say that such freedom and lack of direction had taught 
them how to study independently, a larger number felt otherwise. The ability 
to study independently is, without a doubt, a valusd:le life skill and, once 
learned, probably improves a student's chances of being successful in school and 
in other aspects of life- Some students may need a period of time in their 
school lives when they receive individual attention, trust and concern in order 
to learn to study independently. 

The implication of these findings for CONTACT Staff is^ that they 
should continue in the same vein. 

f 

These findings suggest one strategy which a school or a school system 
might adapt to meet the needs of 'potential dropout students* Potential dropout 
students could be identified at grades seven, eight and nine. (Several charac- . 
teristics of dropout students have been discusseid in this report.) The students 
ERIC could then be assigned, to very siaall classes with carefully chosen teachers who 
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are understanding, friendly and concerned this coxild be done for the entire 

program or tor parr of the program. The program wuld be highly individualized 
with a great deal of attention from the teachers with a. view to helping the 
students learn to study independently and with a view to providing the students 
with very personal guidance, encouragement and trust. 

Most students become more Icnowledgeable about citizens' rights, social issues 
and the community while at CONTACT . 

When-^ the students were asked to describe what they had learned about 
citizens' rights, social issues and the commimity, they most frequently men- 
tioned the following: 

* How to deal with police/lawyers/ probation officers (arrest 
proceduires, rights) 

- Protests (reasons, procedures) 

- Laws/street law 

- People's rights (Indians, tenants, young people , wonien , 
senior citizens, students, immigrants, etc.) 

- Government/politics 

- Sexuality 

* Racism 

- Wrmen's rights 

- Unemployment 

- Consumerism * 

- Museums 

- Science Centre 

- Art Galleries 

The credit courses (many of which have been specially developed by 

. ■ ■ ^ 

the teachers), the speakers* hour, the general meeting, the school field trips, 
and the involvement with social issues and the community are the primary ways ' 
in which CONTACT School increases the students' knowledge of citizens' rights, 
social issues and the community. 

Not many students wanted to learn more about citizens' rights, social 
issues and the c-ommunity suggesting^ that the students ?tre fairly eAfcisfied with 
what CCWTACT is doing in these areas. (A few students said they would like to 
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l«am niore aisout governnent, politics, law and woman's rights.) 

Most of the teachers also felt that the students improved their 
knowledge in these areas while at CONTACT, but several wondered whether that 
knowledge was used by the students to gaii better control of their lives. The 
fact that many are working or continuing with their education after they leave 
CONTACT suggests that, in some way, students have gained better cor.trol of their 
lives as a result of being at CONTACT. Such causal relationships are, of course 
ver/ difficult to establish. 

The Implication of these findings for CONTACT Staff is that? they 
should continue in the same vein. 

Regular schools might find some of CONTACT'S strategies useful in 
helping students become more knowledgeable in such areas. 

One^ implication of these findings for the school system Is that con- 
sideration mxght be given to putting more- energy into curriculiim development 
in these areas sc that more students could benefit from such learning. 

Students (f-^cticnjng at any grade level) are likely to improve their reading 
and writint? skills while at CONTACT . 

The students were asked to eJ^aborate on why they felt they had improved 

in their reading and writing. One explanation was given much more frequently 

than any other — they attributed it to the fact that they do a lot of reading 

♦ 

and writing at CONTACT . The students also spoke of the individualized program, 
the personal attention and encouragement, the freedom of choice of materials, 
the freedom oJf expression^ the nattire> of the assignments, the work on funda- 
mentals and the constructive criticism and guidance from the teachers • 

The following sums up tbe teachers* description of how reading and 

writing are dealt with at CONTACT. 

« 

"The, ^tud&nti. in cuU the, cZa&6Z4 ajiz zncovrnqed to do a 
tot oi xeadindf and ujnXZing cut tkeUA om livzl, uiUh 
and OLbctjut moutvclAt tkty dnoo^t and OAZ iMVLUttd in, 
ixkUt pijoczzding at thtvi om paaiCVs^ 
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The concept that spending a lot of time on reading and writing will 

* J 

improve the students* skills seems unsophisticated and -ridiculously obvious, 
but the truth for many students is that they have attended school for several 
years and have not done a lot of reading and writing (one student said he had 
never read a book before, another saidi he wrote his first letter at CONTACT) • 
Recent literature in the field of education has labelled this concept "time 
on task" and studies* are showing that increased time on a task improves 
learning, ^ 

contact's approach to teaching reading and writing to dropout students 
should definitely be continued. 

A pproxintately 704 of the , students who had left CONTACT were working or ^ 
continuing with their education; and, about 50% of the students reported that 
they vQuld like to learn more about educational and occupational opportunities - 

While it is difficult to say whether students are working or continuing 
with their education after they leave CONTACT because CONTACT has given them 
the credentials to do so, has encouraged them to do so or has made then more 
awaxe of various educational and occupational opportunities, the study did find 
that students who had been on the permanent rolls of CONTACT and had le'ft were 
much more likely to be working or continuing with their education after leaving 
CONTACT than students who had been on probation but had not been on the permanen 
rolls. 

Students were asked whether they had learned anything about future 
educational and occupational opportunities at CONTACT — 60% said they had 
learned a lot or a little. However, about half the students said they would 
like to learn mora. In particular, they suggested they would like to learn core 
about how to find a job and keep a job. 



* In a paper entitled, "fixplosion of a Myth: Quantity of Schooling and Exposure 
to Instruction, Major Educational Vehicles" by David E. Wiley and 
Annegret Hamischf eger , the authors conclude that achievement is directly^- de- 
termined by only two variables! total time needed by a pupil to learn a task 

\,and total time a pupil actively spends on a given, laarjiing tssk... . A_U_.thft. . ' .. 
other variables' influences, they say/ are mediated , through these factors. 
They also point out that the one variable which is cio«t amenable to iajportant 
policy modification is that of "Total jg^Mated E^sura Time.** 
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A recent research study of students' attitudes to work and unemployment 
- (Larter. FitzGerald and Friendly, 1979) found that students believe the schools 
should prepare them for the work world. 

Thus, the findings of these studies suggest that the students are 
looking to the schools for guidance, preparation and training for the work 
world. Perhaps CONTACT and regular secondary schools should consider doing 
.uore for students in these areas. CONTACT has aade a start by offering a credit 
course on post secondary education Cwhich also includes topics related to the 
work world) and by exposing the students to variousVptions through involvement 
with the commiinity And as a result of the speakers' hour. 

For thre most part, students at CO N TACT feel ' relaxed , feel free to express their 
o pinions and have good relationships with che teach^TT ! 

The students are free to express their opinions at the general meetings 
and the smaller group meetings^. The free , open atmosphere and the attitudes 
cf the teachers contribute to that freedom of speech. 
^ Many of the students said the relationship between the teachers and 

students is good because the teachers are helpful, understanding, respectful, 
friendly, coimnitted and earthy. They also referred to the openness, freedom 
and good communication. The teachers talked of t.he favorable student-teacher 
ratio, the x^utual respect and the freedom of expression as factors contributing 
to t.he good relationship. ^ 

The free , open atmosphere was also cited by the students as that 
element of CONT.^CT which made them feel relaxed. They said they felt rela.xed 
also because they could work- at their own pace, the teachers were not strict 
and the students were friendly. 

Obviously, th© maintenance of such an atmosphere depends on both 
teachers and students, but the personality, attitudes and characteristics of 
the teachers are extremely importiant. Not every teacher would want to or would 
ije able to adjust to t.he demands of such a setting. O « 
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These findings suggest that CONTACT should continue in the same 

mode and that they should always select their new teachers very carefully. 

The school system cannot afford to ignore such findings, A recent 
study of the "Leaving school Early" students (Lcirter and Eason, 1978) clearly 
showed that ipost of those students did not have good relationships with their 
teachers and did not coinmunicete with them. In that study, 332 students were 
asked to say what their teachers felt about their leaving school. Here are 
some of their resoonses: at 1 

I didn't talk to them ^ 46% 

They didn't Say anything/much 18% 

T rarely saw the teacher (s) 5% 

I didn't tell them I was leaving 5% 

They didn't care 3% ^ 

I can't remember/I don't know 3% 

80% of 392 students 

The most frequent reason the "Leaving School Early" students gave 

for leaving school was that they disliked school and wer^ bored with it; and, 

teachers were frequently mentioned as the aspect of school they disliked. 

Between 30% and 40% of the students at CONTACT want more discipline, more 
structure and less freedom of movement about the school , 

CONTACT has not been able to establish a satisfactory approach to 

discipline/ structure and movement about the school for two reasons; the students 

have different needs and the teachers ccmnot agree on what is best. That which 

suits spme of the teachers and students will never suit the others. The problem 

is serious and raises such questions as: 

1- Should attendance be compilsory? 

2» Should there be a school head or principal? 

3« How should the space be organized? 
Should it be open or closed? 

4p Should there be more rules about lateness ^ moving 

around/ sihoking, drinking coffee / etc? — — 
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5. Should teachers place deadlines on asai^nments, etc? 

6. Who should make the rules? 

7. Is it possible to have more discipline and structure 
without sacrificing thfe other positive aspects of 
CONTACT? 

One solution to the problem (which should be seriously considered) 
might be the establishment of another school very similar to CONTACT but vith 
more discipline and structure- Teachers and students chould then be allowed to 
chooGc the setting which best suits them or. even change settings as their needs 
chan<;e* Without such a solution, there will continue to be a drain of the 
teachers' energies and resources and some of the students will continue to be 
affected detrimentally. 

Se veral students -^uld like to take courses which ire not offered at CONTACT 
because equipmenr and materials are not available . 

Business English, typing ^ shop, woodworking, mecha^.ics, home economics, 
art, niusir, pottery, home nursing and child care and sur^/ival were axl mentioned 
by more than one student. 

Students at CONTACT would greatly bepefit if materials and equipment 
could be made available to CONTACT for at least tvo or three of these courses - 
The other solution would be to locate CONTACT near another secondary school 
so that the facilities, equipment and specialized teacher skills of that 
school could be used. 

Many of the students at CONTACT would like to be more involved with spdrts at 
the school . 

Hockey, baseball and gymnastics were most frequently listed by the 

students, 

CONTACT does not have much in the way Of sports facilities and equip* 
ment, but it does have personnel who have the ability to .conduct a sports 
program. ; . 
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This situation should be corrected, T^e students would probably 
benefit from the kind of interaction with peers which sports provide. The 
Toronto Board of Education - could provide CONTACT with the facilities, CONTACT 
could be located near another secondary school so that they could iSie the faci- 
lities of that school, or CONTACT could be located near some form of community 
resources which they could use - 

CCNTACT ichpol ^' s accroach to teaching mathematics is helpful for approximately 
50% of the students . 

The progr3£n is completely individualized and at the pre^nine and grade 

nine levels comprises a series of worksheets which the students do in small units - 

The students studying above grade nine follow the regular Toronto Board of 

Education math program. Drill, memorization, encouragement, immediate marking, 

review and learning one concept at a time are the methods tney believe in. The 

worksheets are designed to improve the students' reading skills as related to 

mathematics. 

Many of the students who reported that they had regressed or stayed 
the same in their mathematics during their Stay at CONTACT blamed it on the 
fact that they didn't like mathematics, didn't find it relevant or interesting 
or hadn't been doing it. Many teachers were also . concerned about the reasons 
for teaching mathematics and the difficulties of coping with students who arc 
hopelessly ''turned off** on mathematics, 

CCNTACT should take note of the finding that about one-third of the 
students suggested that CONTACT could inprovaf in the teaching of mathematics 
mostly by (1) more individxial attention or more math teachers or (2) different 
program and materials. 

The fact that a sxibstantial proportion of these students and, no 
doubt, a substantial proportion of all dropout students, dislike mathematics 

4- . * sJ ' 

and say they are not interested in it should be a point of concern for the school 
O : system. Is it possible to make the mathematics curriculum more relevant "^to 
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the liv-es of students? Is it possible to naice mathematics more .interesting? 
Does the traditional mathematics curriculum still make sense in an age when 
computers, calculators and micro-processors are rapidly becomin<j a part of our 
everyday lives? 

Just 49% of the students thought their self -discipline had impro ved while 
attendin^j CCNTACT . ' 

These students attributed their i.Tiproveraent to: (1) encouragement 
to improve, (2) the freedom . which ultimately brings self-discipline, and 
(3) their liking for CCNTACT. 

The students who felt they had not improved or who felt they could 
be better helped to improve spoke of; (1) the need for more discipline, struc- 
ture, challenge and pressure, and (2) the need for more motivation and ppsitive 
reinforcement. Somn students suggested that it is basically up to the student 
and that the school can do nothing to help. 

To a certain degree, these findings reflect those found for the topics 
of discipline, struct'^e and movement about the school. Students i-eem to have 
different needs and perhaps one school with a particular approach c^mnot meet 
the needs of all students in these areas. 

Most of the students at CCNTACT are aware that t.hey do .not have a great deal 
of say in makma decisions and rules concerning CCNTACT . 

CONTACT School is not run democratically by the students. The 

students are free to express their opinions in a variety of settings and to 

make recommendations to the teachers, but all major policy decisions are made 

by the teachers. 

CONTACT seems to have achieved a balance which is satisfying to most 

of the students — only 21% felt they should have more say or equality. 

The majority of the students (65%) felt that their self-confidence and Ability 
to get along with others had - improved . 

The evaluation instrument showed that CONTACT students have low seif- 

coiicepts associated with family and peer relationships but not associated with 
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achooi endeavors. This su<Jgests that a school such as CONTACT might help im- 
prove the students self-concepts by helping them, in the area of peer relationsh 
since little could be done about family relationships. 

While 65% of the students reported ah improvement in their self- 
confidence and ability to get along with others, the evaluation instruments 
suggested no improvement. pt 

It is noteworthy, that the students who felt they had improved were 
much more likely to attribute that improvement' to the relaxed and friendly 
atmosphere, frasdom of expression and teachers' attitudes than to a sense 
of accomplishment. Several teachers, on the other hand- believed that an 
improverent in eel f --worth would come as a result of academic sudcess* 

CCNTACT should probably give niore consideration zc the fact that the 
Students fael inadequate and unworthy with respect to their peer relationships. 
Tear, sports, -^rtiich the students seeni to want at COtJTACT, organized by teachers 
who -understand the students' problems might be an excellent vehicle for helping 
the students in this area'. 

Only 25% of the students reported that they got the credits they planned to 
get while at CONTACT . 

Most Students enter CONTACT with very few high school credits, most 
students remain in CONTACT tor less than se'.-enteen school months (not including 
July and August) and most students obtain very few credits while at CONTACT. 

Do students leave CONTACT because they are not getting credits or 
do they leave for other, reasons before they get the credits they had planned 
to get? . ' 

The investigators were able to locate 44 students who had left CONTACT 
and ask them why they had. left. Only 8 of them said they had left because they 
weren't getting ahead or weren't getting credits. The others gave a' wide 
variety off reasons for leaving — some personal reasons and some school-related 
reasons. Oi - 
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Th« solution to this ?robl«m of students remaining for short periods 
of time and receiving very faw credits probably lies in solving some of the 
other problems which have been outlined *u this report. However, as discussed 
m a preceding section, many students are wrking or continuing with their 

education in another setting after leaving CONTACT and cannot &e considered 

failures . 

CONTACT might also experiment with lengthening the afternoon 
blocks so that one half a credit could be obtained per block instead of 
one third a credit.' The students might feel as if they had accomplished more, 
the longer time period might allow t.he teachers to go into more depth (which 
some students would like) and the students might be more likely to get the 
necessary assignments done over a longer time period. 

The -potential rCMTACT Csntre has for helping CONTACT 3chool meet the needs of 
ircpout students is exciting out has not been fully realized . 

COMT.ACT Centre, operated by three workers r became a formal cart of 
CONTACT School Tiosrly because of the ter:nir.ation of. a government grant which 
had Lnic^ally supported It. The Centre then moved into the school and the 
Toronto Board of Education paid the salaries of the -^rkers; 

Lew pay, poor accommodation and lack of job definitions have combined 
to produce low morale, confusion and ill-feelings* 

The, Centre should be and could contribute a great deal in the following 

areas: 

- sports ^ ^ 

- extra-curricular activities such as music 
• community liaison * 

- counselling 

- monitoring attendance 

- searching out educational and occupational opportunities for 
the students 

-♦scouting the conrounity for resources for the courses and the 
speakers' hour* 

'Mr 
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In conclusion^ this study has idantified and discussed in detail 

the principal need;, of students who have dropped out of the regular school 
system and elected to attend an alternative educational setting. The study 
has shown how a Toronto alternative school called CONTACT attempts to meet 
these needs and with what degree of success. The report should be of value 
to anyone interested in establishing a similar alternative school • There 
is also considerable "food for thought" for persons in the regular school 
system who are concerned about students whc are potential dropouts. Finally < 
the report calls attention to the fact that it is virtually impossible for 
such an ailternative school to operate independently of society and the 
regular school system and that, consequently, the school should never be 
given all the credit for its successes .or all the blame for its failures. 
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APPENDIX A 



Proposal for CONTACT with addendum, recoramendations and / 
amendmenfes^assed by' the Toronto Board of Education on June 15, 1972. 
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If If 

liict««iiln9 iiu(iil>«is ut hl(|h hil^Kil t^ciMlunts Uio ^itt 4>u|>pin9 Out of their 

i«t4|ul«f ttilii^ls. Tti« it>4«<io(i9 for tlila, ajMiltedly^ uomiilax. However, 

of iti« main fe«auA» 1* iliAi Itiaa im^ulAW feecundA^y school, At wli4 rover 

«cAtlc«li: or uircuiijilfxtAi utrktaiii. Umn k>o«n fofctsd lu cAior lo «viiry inJlviaual 

Mho ciitttrM Utt |>i04|fjRM* witeii feiU4l«nt* Aitf foiMiJ nut bttntifitirwj fro» a 

r«9i«l«i I'SiHjtAMMt, (|uiio freqiitiiitly a chAn«|e (lom « strolsiii academic piu^raMod 

to oiia with t^to A«|»h4Afe>J ofi i«<.hiiiCAl« LuMiinsrcitfi or voc«tion«l skills hulp* 

to iM|tiov«« tho Mi>tivati4m 4Uil aclilvveMeiit uf ihu inJiviJu«l bliuluiiiti. Foi other 

totutS«;iit«, livwvur« it seArMte ih^l thu chanfic Kt^iiairod is itot ikt*c«sssr 1 ly that 

uf th« lao^iaM^^t '\«titciit but inlher ttiAn of tho iJro^rAnyso RoihotSolo*^ . C^rislnly 

tlis vtiAJtJiitii %diu drof>'but uf the tecitnicsl, Lx>uiMrf:l«l «iul vocAtlOfisl proi^tAtmwm 

Lunfiiai ttUs. Ttierttfora, in order to of tot o|>|x>rtMriity for tliib kind of 

student wv iiM^9«stin9 th*it in ^Ui^riistive school tttitAblifched by th« 

Bt>srit of i:4Mr«ti«>n for the City of Toronto to help «llevi«te this pr.obl«>n, 

• ts*tlA«| with A sskAll unit of 60 students for thtt «t:«denic yssr 1972-If»7). 

Slutttint »oay ^ ' ^ ^ 

Tlie students #re to be drswn frOA IMO groups i 

i, (II studOAt* no Io<i4or on tlMi rolfs of secjondary schools in** 

ftoronto, mIio did nut '*<|rAduAte before Iesvin9, who 4r«» pi«' 
•ently unes^tlayed jind wlio dunlru Mn o|jfJorttitiity to continue 
CiMir ••condery sduiol •ducAtton in sit AtComatA sACting. 
Itiese student e ioyld cuMe to Oiin*ACT through rofurrsls by 
foriMer ttfschere or <juidAiit:e counbulluts# and coMMiuiiity »oclsl 
eor^ice Agencies. 

(2) Stud«i.ts who «re pTeKvntly on tho rolvs of socund^try scliools 
In Ittrontu, buf. wlio sre not bunefltiiHj froM their ragultir 
|>to4jrMM* , ^'ih^ips Attcinding only sporadically and/or dieruptin^ 
th«li cl«s»kc«, Ht4»se Students %«o««ld bft relerrad by tlielr ro- 
•pectivu »cliools» if th«ir sciliooly And COMTACT A4|re« thai this 
#lt«rn«itiv« pro^iAssNQ My b*t helpful* 
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A Isrge proportiofi of the dropouts occur in the t«»ift«r City Area, 
ttisrttfortt, sltJiOu^h OOtrtACT tM»ald be open to students frosi all s«ctiontt of the 
City of 1>Dront^« ewphaei* wuuid k>e placed on stodante living in tl^is area. 

c 

Si«ilarly« ait«>ou9h nutual bunefit will be derived froM enrolling a nuskt^er of 
students with already high achieves^nt levels, it would be hoped that a laryer 
proportion of students with avera9e or below-average achiaveMent levule would 
be enrolled, 
Stjlwctjon of Students 

As has alrea'.iy been ttxpreiifcod, probpectiva stud^siit^ could be re- 
ferred to CONTACT or approach CONTACT on their own initiativ«ii they would Ut 
drawn from all streasis of the-secondary schot/ls In Toronto. In order Uiat all 
students May have equal accese. liaiited only by the capacity of the school « 
there will be no formal acadesiic ct^tAiria for entrance to CONTACT. Instead, 
tlie interests and needs of each student will be afe*e&ked on entering COI4TACT 
at t^iich tlMo a prograssMi of ^^udies, aulually agreed Ufion. would |>« established. 
After sufficient tiae ha« elapsed to allow 4h« student iajutir.ta tlie iichuul 
and his prograMe* An eveluation^ done In consultation with tli4: student at 
all tisies, a decision would be siade wfiether to continue tlia Initial prograiMse 
or »ake necessary adjustMonts to It. After thie initial «tvaluation« furUier 
progress reports will be Made at rsgular intervals. At Uie saske tisw« care 

will be taken to snsute ihst these svslustiofis Ars done in sacti a My theC Ute 

s * 
Affective developMunt of th« sCMd«int will not be isfiared. 

If MS sr sM>re evaluations indicate that the student is not bene- 
fiting by the prograeeie at OONTACT* es{A>cially after atteMfits have been aiadu 
to adjust ths Activities to tJie student's needs and interests,^ it n^ould ses» 
only reasonable tiiat th^ stu^ient %#ould witlidrSw froM the prograSMM. 



It im lAJteailiU lU^t tlk« «i»ftulMtfnt will iivt ceacL cA|>iicity ofiiil 
•luAkitftitai Utrr Jft ihm fAll of I972j huwevtsr, wc Oo hoi Afktlci^to any Jlf- 
ficulty Ilk «tti:«ctii»«| a »i«tt^bl0 nitmtmt of aiMJcnttt wiilith « Cmw J*y» of t».is 
o|'«tiitii*j 4>f (xhitalT III . 

Cu«t«td«>r In^ ch«3 hAlMiv^of th« ntu^lcMila iit COWTACT, uiiO of Uk« |»r 1^ 
9^Aty i«te|»«)tiltl I It tu* uf th« school will tio to Jcivelo|> 4 kullJ fueling Of 
•cir III ^vcry ittuaoni. To thitt end, tlw mtthoJulotjy of the CuKciculua 

ultcifii cu-o|tci <jt liiit t^itlttfi cit^it co«i4i«i 1 1 1 ioik ajiu.>n9 th« ktiiil«;iitw , fo^trr 
• ttituOcs JiitJ aiMClal kklllb tu hvl|> f4*cilit«tu i ikvo I VdWMSiit of utuJ«;ntk in All 
fdcut* of tholr <.<>HM(u«ity. Att«l \,^u4s «clilttVtfM;nt 011 liiJivlJudI Intfiiiiiitfc , n^^dm 
mtid ^ItllltU^tf iJtti<*r th«n on 4iou|» noiias. 

ItiNTACT will litill/o, tk^ tlitt 9i4)<ituut |Hik»i|il4> «Ktcnt, A I'toblttM 
Ult«i:t«iJ A|»|>»U4»<-h U'toLl^sm l>t»klii9-Pr'olil«}«i Solvin^l for two t^^uanm fir^t, 
«ucti m\ AM'ioach will inoviJe 4 nttUiod wtittr« «ncOur4^je«wnt cm% U> ^ivyn to 
4kii#«K>i* (tiv nklllif of tnno.V4tton» CkitlcAl dii^lybi*. Jiscittion iMklik<j, <tctin<| 
un Joe i a ion mimI diii»4!totiln«j tlio rof»Mlt« of thoso ACt^i «t Ui« tkaam ttvto* it 
wtU |>covi«lu • velilcU »o^¥4itlnv MtuilMnis in U**t irAai'tioiiAl «tt|>o^'ta of 

tlW 4;uirlculuM nHfictlittr it i« i»tai|ily r4»««ai«l work in tli« l>AftkC i»kiLlfl o& • 
•«jKol4kly |»f«3»eiitat ion in an U|1>or scliooi dlttc lgil ln«i . 

y iot^i4»* <»o CtHitciu 

Ttm CiirlTAiT pro«|i4iMA«f will follow clouoly ttie outline of IKS. I. 



Studuntii will fttfUct A pio«|tA«MM of cfoJit cour«tta« Uiaed on tiiuir int4:c«fci«« 
n«udM AiiJ patft acliiavniiMntft at foiwr tt«scoi;(JAry «ctMiOltt. b<icAu^« c*f t|»tt f 
ibility of H,S.I« 4n4 tlt« villous lavvia of aubjact ilapth Allowable within 
«<ich couitetf , ttoJunta of difftirin^ Achie vociunL lavtslM «n<l «i04l o«icnt4tiona 
will b«£ Abltf to fulfill tJic tu<|uir«>Mfit> foi i><ioon(Ury School Graduatioit 
Dlplopuftn, Itie «t«ff at CONTACT will ^aaiat tlia «tud<;ntfc in loc^tlri*^ outaiJtf 
fttAourcA |>eo|il« for »|>4tcial coar««a wh«E« n«c«taAry. 

Location ATtd Physical Fj ^itt 

lft«cauae of the <xi«4>Oft 1 1 ion of the btud«nt body. 4cacrlbttd abov«i^ 
it fifcii*!! wx(>«ilittnt to locat« COfiTACT in th« Iiuk«r City of iXronto. A4> h<kft 
Already been mtatcd, Ikowevor, thift would not |-rbclud« any ivtudcnt In Ui« city 
fro* Attondins- Conv«ni£nt acc«:»s to Uii* T.T.C. Aubway »yat«ii fe€s«K4f alinoat 
an l«4iiikativa. 

34*c'auii4i of tiMf nature of Uia t^tudunit^ Attiitndin<| OONTAct # tlitt toutinu% 
of th« ttchool^ l^th in tatMii of attelniiitrdt ion and i>io«jra«iae , vill be dilftti«fnt 
froM tliosu of the rif^ular secondary schoulftj 9ioiif>ln<|ii of «iMdcniA« tiato- 
tabling of cla^aaA and individual aeaalonA, ty|)ua of activiti«M, hourk of 
opAsatioii, in|iut of ratiource |««iO|>la and o<^|HfCially thtf alienattoit of tiieteit 
atudunta fro« Uia «Miaitiii9 aclHiola Mka it obvioua thai CONTACT could not 
ahara failiitiaa with an t^xiBtinq school. HiniaiUM accoanodation would conaiat 
of a lartja mmmu n woam, two to four i>Mllor "clatf*" riAMia, m kitchen «nd an 
outdoor aroa. Thaaa facllitiaa coMid probably be found in a Oiurc^. or 
CoawKinUy Hall. 
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St riiC cutii 



OJNTACT for i**9i \91} will cunklii ai lite foUuwlit^t 
(II 40 l»lu4]4:ltt» 

(i) 4 tiill tlinm cuftlflcAtvd t«Ax7lM r m Anil i^'o |>Ar t t tmu l4y uuuiu-^ 
«i*f)t« Ij^lij by I tin Tctcr.tiJ tw^tif of tU actttlOM 

i )) ittiftuuiLKi i^'cisoff.el ^ruvlcieJ Ly ijutik l!iti Tuioiilu BoArd uf 

Uifti Ion i>f i»(u4)i!nl» 4r.J yt^i*JXKU, cou4i:«fcl I Im<| , «dittini^Lriitioyi 

tit i>«jiii«wh4l iowm^i Uaj. trt» city «verAjt:« it fct«illjr lo titat 
*t^>ro|fr iaiu to the r jt .iir of LVrn ACr. 
(Al llltla.j^tu Kc^^oiih iLi I I : 

Alt 1m i:4t»c with dl I olt.vr ^oruiitu ti(_lioul:». CONTACT will tiulJ 

Ms I icafikii ilit4»iiLjh tt.e JUtNoiity uf tha TUrunlo HuAfU uf t Jucal lofi * ^ftJ 
will Im ri»i>|M>fi« il>le ti> 11. 

In thtt ftanv wiy, «niJ faf tl.e ftjm tc^soiis ih^t would Lks tti^id' 
VlbAliltt to lucatc CttaXACT In ^ cKiViln<| ^uho^il ^ It would AlAO bOisM 
i»«i:«t«^Ary to lit:t)|» kt;|)^fatv Lh« lln*;^ of cotumuni cat ioi» 4iid r«!fc|jOfiisiLil ity 
itKum mt%Y i»|>«i^lflc &cliool . Studrntk will t>«f diami from all lidrtb ut th« 
cityi |>to«^r AUtftofs by the v\,'iy ii^tuie of the school will be dt(f4;ntiil lhaji 
thoit« of iN.>iit oi all eiiittins frcc^mdary tcfiuolSf Ttkcrt;for«« di^A-'Ct cult- 
lad with thti boaid* thvuMijh ih« Director or « SufMt r intuiidttiit d*:«»l<|iiaL«3d 
by him km c»ft«ntlal , 

Ipifiltcli In tlut b^lMJol'ift I'hilo&Uftiby Aitd U|JtirAtlufi is tlie btfliet 
that tttUilent* «iu»i tjo*sl^n an 0|>fiorti4n4ty U» |iai 1 ici|iAt4i ill UW dowto- , 
ciatlc tl4*% Iklofi in.«klik9 |iioi:c ^lo^ o! t!.» scboiil < fiot only to (iroviJi- ro~ 
IttVaitt t^'«»dl>aeK . atMl dt^ei^iotii^ i:o:icvniiii«| th«i onyoinii tirotjr of tiit; 

«i:lH»ol« but aiko io in«.ui« thai tliv iftiudenttt will htfv«» ttm ri^lit to ifi- 

1- # * 



volve tlittBBtilvv* in a O^icivlori-iiMk intj ^wocmu^, and tli*> r«fte|ionA ibi 1 Ity 
of (ullcHifiitq throo<jli wn tli«ir ducinioniii it ig only through th« continual 
|)ractlc« of making iiictcaftlngly co«4ile« d«ic:lliion& in a dOHM3cr«tic betting 
tliat fttudcnttf will tMJcoMo aware of their rlghtft aitd f *;b|ion6ibi I it i«tt 
afc cltl««fib and iHStom* kitowlc^dgeablo of tha pie I hodti 1 o«iy ol du^cratic 
m lucturas . 

jniti^l Admin ibt^i at ion of CONTAC T* 

When CONTACT in af>|iroved Ly tli« board, ttia und4;rsigned individuals 
would tfcUct frOM th«:»&olvo)i oi fioA outfeide tha group if circuakbC«nc«b 
n«>c«asitate« the initial four tcachcrb for Ct*lTACr, 11ii» aelvction 
would Imi presented to tlia Diii,>cioi or hib designate for coObld^ir at ion 
and approval. Althou^jh the acadv-mic: back^jround* oi tite tt^actier^ bclcCteJ 
fthould tepreiit:nt a crosn-buctlon of the disciplinary groupings outlined 
In H.S.I. , of great imiiortance ib tlie individual tiiachers' belit^f m, 
and acceptance of the philosophy of CuMTACT and hisAer ability to fit 
into its cosMunity and provide positive benefits iowatdu fulfil lii»g its 
puffioses. 

fron the four teachers selected the undersigiked individuals will 

altto Appoint an inter lei co-ordinator wlio. in additi<»fi to hisAer regular 

activities mm a staff siestber at 0>MTACT, will be res|H>nslbU for; 

U) . ensuiing that the policy and adMinisirat ive dcciaiona siade 
by the staff Are cairicd out 

\ 

-Afid- 

(bl serving as official s|>oKeb»an for CONTACT in its norval fe- 

1 At ions wiUi the Toronto Ik^ard of education end other outside 
groups. 
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All it*« CONTACT ctJiniuiitLy <l«*viilu|i> Aiid ktolUlllxvM JutU>f| ii% tiibt 
«c«aeAiL . J*:Ci»U»n »aK|ii^ |n>«^i ■ will Ua 4|i«^^«l)y AM^uiHva by 1^* 

oV4:t Itfl'l'liuj IaxIicm wlUtln lt\tt slIuxiI i til Ml, thi* trfUllc coMUAlly (oM 
• l:«tUit| of All tttiMttrfit^ ^iiJ toiler i«twuuic« |>f i iiuiiik«i I AitJ I a 1 1 y 

}>aieill« wlKi «t<i lavulvvi lik llie c/i 4|iifi i x t iki] del 1 VI I U * of iXWACT. vhd I I 

Miltyi StfiiiiiJIy, M\ khtfLullvc Oi»iM«kl ttvis aiddM u|> of rc|>L«:k<!nt«tl v«b of 
«#f h of t>i«* co«t«t llucnta ot tXJflTACV bh«ll a«muM41 «it ^Jml id tot r«l I v« aitU 

«4lvlMMy iul« Wllhlli fr«.r-|.iOl, AJIcI lullUly bClttCt « wo -Ol d I Ikd ioi fui 

tilt: 1^1 lK*ot . 

AliOlNUIH 1\> K^.'ObAl. t'Oh (XXfl'At-r" 

111 th« ftbo«i «|i4C« uf 4>f»«f wctuk ift|iiL.«* *Piopo%dl foi CUNTACT" w«» 
f>l«i.c*d 4MI th« tfijunJA of ihe Al ttfritdt A v«M In kifuc«tlon Cowniiitve uf tli« 
IXiiutilo ls4f4iJ uf Ltl«i<«tlun. w« h«v« k^vn |iiuviJi.*il with m^fiy evcepl icxta 1 op- 
|4>liuitlt lea tu r«fl«ci oil oui oiitjin«l |>i4>t*ok4l . Tliu ttffliail^k Of IIms cuiiAitt«A 
Muailjtffii, Hi. Milloy AitJ oilier^ wr:o «|<cik« si this H^y Btli Mcutlit^ provita ttd- 
Ci«itt«ly «;itll<jlti«iiiiit«|i uui col Irat^ LM.*^ * cuMflMjiitii JurlfiiJ thO |idtet Mfuk , well 
«» ifiPiiii cotltfciifJ vU Icttct* and c^llii isit tsutt^msly favourAblcl 

fff«Mi IfiJiviJtMlB itfki^oniSliMi to thtt M«flU cav«r«9tt |*rovld«»J of^fiorii^li lti)« for 
fiuiti«)f ivflncttimai on uui la^nv; finally, Mr. H|lloy*ft i|<:nvKuu« Ot^alJan 
of hi* tiMi tu allow u« to tf^ijanJ and enploiu our c'oncarns anJ Ideas both 
|*hl lottofhtcal aiul ptactiL.«l wate of <jitfat hulp ajtd woth an^iecldtud, 

AbX r«»ult of thtf««» toriii«l and inloivwil dlicuatflofk* of tho profiOiial 
lor CI)NTA4T, thU ailk-ndum |»aii L«»t:n |»r4t|iar«id, fir^i to clarify I taiRS pr«w|Qotf|y 



not Mde v«l'>A^^l, Lacondly to MMlify ^umm |>otoUlontf and bt ruii^tlitin 

other*. AImo Inctodad !■ a tcntati va, |iro|ioaal for a Lud^jat for CXjntAl'T, 
Coim>ar I boii with i>thor Al ti>ri >atl v«t S i-jit^la in Toronto 

Att can bo eiip«ctc4, thv dancriptlon uf CONTACT ha^ diawn. and 
ritjhily no, cu«H>«r i uonn with other alittrnattve Mudclfe within tha city, and 
aapacl^lly with th« Toronto t«<^diJ*ii S.k:,i:,l>. pru^r^MMs and Adult Uay L'laitt>e». 

Althoytjh on tha ftuifaca, CONTACT ^i^y »oai:what nkln to tita 

S.L.e.U. |>ro^tic:t, in f^ct tht^ru ara baaic Aiid bubattantlal di f tttrencat* . not 
only in tha propotiad student body and curiiculum but alsMj in itb baaic atxuc- 
tur . rirat. the Ktodcnt body atciactad to S.L.L.D., whether intentional or 
oUiarwUa^ cup«>rU«»ft, alkkjitt «:ntiraly, i^tuduntii who havu ^Uiv<^ avcta^jo achlav<L— 
Pftcnt In at Icaat lha basic bk i 1 1 araa*. Wlillc it la our Ikope that at laast ^ 
iiQM Ktudvntii of this «chlcvtin»jnt Uwl attend Cf)NTACT« w« aro planniiui fur M 
"a larger |iroi>o£tion of studunttt witii avara^o or b«ilow Mvmrs*^m aeitiavcnent ' 
lavult* (bea pa^o 2 of tha pioixjual). 

Aa a roMult, ptotjrumo coi»tant would obvloualy ba nuch different 
thsn Uidt at S.C.C.D. Heamdial couriiaa in th«t bubic bkllU will be Occaakacy 
for Sim, whila Hubt will ful low qviiviml level hi<ih aUiool subjucts. bacausa 
tha baaic |Hir|K>5tt of CUNTACT la to ^llow utudunta to cosi(>late a regular Sacofidaty 
Itchool Graduation Diploma i>ro*ir4am^ in an alturtiativa aattin9, it la a«|>ectad 
that all will anroll in a pr09ra«itei of cradit couraa* to acttiava titill alP. 

VO ihifl artd^ tli« structuta will ba vuch to •ncoura9a aach studani 
to aaok out a proytdMSMi fitting hia naada and intaroata, and to follow through 
CMi that basic dcclaion. It ia aMfwctad that tha atudanta and tha a<teini«trat iva 
body of CONTACr, raallzin9 thii» baaic aim, will ansuia that avaiy participant 
la Muatiny his or hor individual raa|>onsibi 1 i ty towards muvting thaaa and*. 
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Lody wuuld 1x1 «|cAwii« mil only ftuM eMlt*tlit«J schuul vullk. Lut «lbu ftoks fiJimtJi 
ftiUilttiitk i»f b«« iMidai y tti |i<H»|« wlio httii fu>t fjiadtidittd b4;fi>i« l4!«v>n<| iliv'r rv- 
»l»cict Ivij I*ie»«ntly itivhc IviJIvlilu^Itt liAVu averiiicfe tur i c-t ui ii i ik<| 

to full iln^ »t,-|»OLi| tiM| witlilit thcj l\»ii>iito UlkiiJ, cltht;C t»y I c -vnf ol in<j ilk A 
■i}v»»n«ldiy ttituHit, ir ftul t<M> «iu<. h tiMi h^u cl«i|>ti4»ti mocu |»itfVloukly 4itt«:nJltis. 
ui •ntttiltKj tlitt KJijIt t>Ay c'lABtovM At ihtf Y.N.C.A. tk>th have |>ioven kuccttksful 
Cuf • l«(«Jtt Majoilty of fiitmtir :>tuJer»tB wlki> tt^va Buu^jlit out tUim |>otibibl I Uy . 

ruV ott««;t tttui1«nl«*, h.>w«}vec , Aiul «>b|H$ci«lly llioi^tt whuMC iviAbunn for 
ludvlntj ttutli Coi»t.i bihiK>l» i«il^tuJ P^>ft> ilii«cily tu thcli inability to co|>ts 
ttuct oftttf ul ly wiili titf loutliitt* of llios^a Mi^hotilii, It w^iuld hovm utillkcly tli«t 
itauinlnti lu iUn kitai of vi i oiin^^nt Muuid n4!i:t.*ttaiAK 1 ly lc<ftJ to »ut-^ t!kb. 

lot x\\\u tvA^^ms it iu K>ui leelinc| tli^t an «l tviii«t I vtt fnutlK>Llolo«|y Is rt^quU^id, 
*fi«l «sp«i;i«il ly oii« 111 <ft bcltlfi9 d««i(Jt«:d te|>«;i:lf Ic^lly iMuei iniJivlilu«il neeJte 
diid thus eitliAftcr fci«lln<|b of »ti I f -w«i|Vh'« A% «a Individual «nd aii a muMJHii of 
th« cuMkiJiily At l^iij<$, 

l*it?drct ItHi of - M*-'th*.Mlo|iM|^ J tv**luat ion 

Wti «f« «11 Awaiu of th« lei vnt «tttiaif>t« »<idi.^ to innovAl* «duciit toii^l 
MtttliiKl4i1o«|i««« e»|««;clAlly In rtvw tt*c|in l4|uei» (or te«cliitt9 »|HJCiflc «CAduPic 
dUclpllntst. A* All aftikiiiiittf, on« »<iy wt^ll look «t tittf tAiAclilii^ of ««Adln«|, 
lk;i.«}Di dttCAdcv h4v« tocun ^hlfti* flow ilm i>lion^tlc to th« woid-rticotjnii&on 
«p|»foA&:lfc« aim! b«4:k A«|«tn. lor aacIi Miliod, lactwiiHuutt suUi "pto^iAMmfd 
U«rnln«|fe«** «>a«aoy4A«| kitsciAl boolm and t«ai.1iiti4| »<»clil«»^it, «nd mtv^kaI audio- 
vl»M«l 4i|>|*ioA4.-t)t»tf lubuatly itii|uirlntj «ii|'«nfeivit «(|uifMMiiit| K4v# b«ftn piomuiad. 
Art|tiimmt» tiAVii ttvoMud ovc9i tlia ttiUViiMct: o( ilt« i.o#at;ril of iCAdln^ «KitcrUI* 
Mt#ly, tlii^.dlflMintilon of Accuunt«bll U y U^u Ust:!) Addtfd. Alld out of th«t liAk 
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coMik cotttr«ct t«Aclilii9 by |>ilvAttf co«ip«itl«»* In thm fAii«l Analyils, »Aiiy 
of Uiott« «tto«4»t« h«v« ■ufftffttd vAiyin9 d«9K««i of f«ilu«i. 

tt Is out fttulinq that tlici^ii concttins fof t««::hni<|u«B in bklll iti"- 
• truction should b« r«lttt|ated to « {K>ftltion of Ittmm im|>ot tAvice , ek^^cciAlly 
tor «tud«nt» such ss thOM «t OONTACr. Surisly of prIsM concein in th« l0Atntii<| 
[irocesn it the isotivAtiti^ factor ». Until « student Is «w«r« of the r«ist»onB 
for wanting, »fid nvedin^, to r<i«d, all th« ^ivsiicks \n ths Mc^rld can do liitl# 
to ancours^M rusi lesmln^. In klkort^ ''you canriot teach wliat una dous not 
wish to learn.** 

It is our t'Ui|iOs«, Utvn, to s«jvtivat« the sLudcnt and f e-vs t^Ahl i sh 

in hlM a sensti of stflf-uurth, U« sen CONTACT as assisting in tJi«i d« vu lo|<««:nt 

of iheso nticusuary |>ttt-condit ions for 4«ducatlon by i I 

H 

<ll 4ivln<j tktttintioii to the Individual nvvds And intofests of 

the btudcnt. I 

(2) |>tovidin9 fluslbility for the developM>nt of 9r«At4;r rus- 
|M>iikil>nity for fiocisions mado by the stud^^nts. 

(J) iitcruAsin^ fierson^tl cotitact and rA|>|*ort between a II wcsibors 
of the coeusunity, 

A fuitlMJr |iossiblu cause for the lAck of Kiottvation on tlie part of 

soaie Inner City siud<»nts is tho alienation of tli«ir faBllies (to* the routines 

of the regular school systsM. It see*s A|>|«areiit if students ar* to achieve 

in Oil acadoMic envlronmmtj then it Is only necessary that the fasiily und«i stand* 

ai«d be iuvolved in tiM philosofiliy end workiniib of th« »c1m>oIi in %Ui% V4iy« 

[loeltive reinfot ceiutnt will bu provided in the hoeei as well as at scliool . To 

this end, it *iio«s is4Mirstive that ths vtudents Mt^ parents* as tiell as ttie 

staffs be qi^vn a pteaningful role in tha decision-euikin^ processes of tlie 

school , 

finally* it it our coitci^rn that a i:ontlnuous evaluation be stade of 
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»iuJttiti. ik) •iit«»|i«| i^MTAcT, ill* lttv«!|» lif «v,hl«vt;«mfii In thv l>4%K i»Kill> 
uf •tiMl«9i%t will b« Ak«e»^t)J AO tliAt A *uli«bU |iiiH|tMi»H« m^y t«i J»^i«tk 

4i|<. Till* ^hmmmmmnttl will « Uo foia the firbi |>Ait of « IoikJI tuitin«l «v<alu- 
Atltiii ol Amu At:4|u|kll^.4», tital «f» i4>)octiv«i iiA^iilnAt Kmi of tii«i ovtir^ll 
MM* of uiNrA^^T »4y Mj^a Aa wtiU, tl»«i mum noipbul b^iL )ft4.t t vu tjv«iiu- 

AtlUft of •tu«l4llll*b 111 v«i.h of lllv or hUf LOUrttCM will Lm >^aJ« 

l y llttt liullvliluAl iM^i. hcift cotictttiicil, in i tMk^ul t<it luii with tliti wlkiii^ni wh^n- 
«v«tt |«t]>klLl«. iM ttilM way, tliu two ^e|.aiAtu fokViM ot ev^lu^tlon w»l| |>fovidtt 
vtiitiKs o«i tliu •utiv^ii or lU^ |>rcM|iA«, dllow iliv *tjCt to m^km itivlttion» 

lO ttltl tUlllvUlUM Whvfl «I|J If MWVfcfcJiy. 

ri t kjHMiin t lit 4'» fi*i * »»fiTAiT , 
l*^i2 h«te bvvo^u 4i yttAi or ffoMotrtty t:ii«lB for ihu Toioitlo Boat J, 
wti Ai« «• 4Wrtr« of U»ii« i>iolil«iii Ai» iAi»yoi»4i coulJ t>« . W«> aUo r«AllAu ih«i 
titu *l*it>|«ifc4l fui cUNTAiT" t:o(iia not liAvtf c( »mi At A »or« 4d«iil nl bl I «i I ve 1 y In- 
it|.piMtuit«i lim^!, oitly ii flirt l<^/2 buit^jet hat] tlit^lly been bliucli. roi lhl» 

wti can only a|>olo«j|£tf, aiiJ t|t«ii w>?, too, wtb|» ilk**! mticlt mmjIo tliit* 

AvallAbla for Urn lio«»r4 to C4«f««l«l«if ll»l» |>ro|Jufeal aluit^ willt Ihulr ullmr mt*fm 

luvln^ »AiJ howtjvoi, w CAo only r«ilt«r«ta uur concuratt for 

tUm »iUAt«int»« foi^t kiixlttntM, uf Toronto tu uUum km havu Aiklr«ttfr4»a unr 

•tfoiin, $tit«ly to JrlAy thiv pru^rt one aprv ye^r Kuuld only fufUi«« 
Ac4irlM«t4i tiMi kl tuition. In th^ fvrvt^nt tii^ tb^t w«i M«y bog in uur tmuk ihi* 
ft4i|»itfMlMsr , wtt «itf iiu«|4|uMt ln«j llirt followiiiij, b^ra minlMuM of «ii|i«tn«|icurtf for 

lAkt four iKiMlhii of ri^i; tlil* li* imiuij Uonu Wltli ihu uitJei i»t Aniiin^j that 
Ihtf diiAid wtniia fttfii tit to ftn<tnctt CiJlliAC'T muim «|i|>r4*|a lately to li» nAtuctt 
iAuilit«| tlM» 1^7 1 fii*i:jl ycAr . 

o 'II 
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bticAu»« of iho nuctiMfelty of luc«tln«J CONTACT A|>Art fro* M»y 
• MUtln^ Jb«con4Ary •chool fu. rt»*i»of.» orl^inAlly .lAi.d. it i% our 

th-t w« will U. «bl« to find •oUabl. Atco«^jAtlon vl.icl. thti ownorfc. In u-id*r • 
wtanJln^ our |>r.t%dnt finAnci.l «li f f Icul tloi» . wquU b« w||||n«, lo <lonAt« At 
llttU or I.U CTi»t for tho MunrLii of Sc|.t«.4^r lo tM.ce«»U.r. 1^7i. Prrbu^iAbly 
UiU Oun.tlon would M» ..au wiili th« und^r i.t*„.tiny th^t. If tl.. 4cco,.iK»a*t ion 
l^roveJ ..ult^bU. th. Toronto Uu^td would b«« fit lo ib^ own«r«. At 

•n •4u|tAbl« runt, fur c^untact'* uum of U.c boildtr»*j during CAUna-t ycAr 

BttCAufeA of th« «H|*ii..|«d VArlgty of Achltrvci^wnt. . m ..d* At»d tntur«htfe I 
ir. Uii> IniiUl iHod«nt U*dy «..,« 1 1 |i*4j In VOHTACT. nu««roui* And v^rlrJ luMt- 
booki, Ai.d kuppllA,* Af« of ciUi-lAl KnportAnc- ip tb« |>rogtAm. llowvAr. u,k 
i^^vd. of M'ttLlfic i.tudcnt» will not. m .Any ca^,,.. b« known in full uiuil 
thm iiroy.AP At CONTACT Iia» |.ro*,rc i.»^d fcop»:wbAi , Aiid uf tl.u r «huI r<:ai it-i»M 

CA« iMi obiAlncd ov«r tr.« »,.A.;« uf tb« flr^t r«w tonth.^ of op«rAtlon, i^Juai^u 
tartly fro«i •urplu* ntuck In otimr mmcon^Awy mcIkboIs. In UUn VAy aUoI 
i»t«ff will bir Ablr. tu .i^iAblikli iftoi«i ^r^cii^ely Ui« rAiifj. c.f book* And jLf^il*. 
required tor a school of ihu tyi»u. And .|H,clf Ic r.qun*!. of a ^uf H«lAi.#i.t 
HAtur* cAn b«i mmdm fur tli« enitulnq bud«|«c yoAr . 1 

rKiulii^nt of tU CAlandAr yu^r l»72 cm |>o»klb)y b# Kc|t to 
th« •lAi.ua of A sUtAcn aillllA^t^K |>io|Actor And mct^o .. 4 typowrltAcL a 

du|illc«tin<| MAvhlnv, I*a«Ic fuiniturtt And a ttt|ttf4ior^. ? 

j 

Mi fc» w 1 1 Anfcouu 

' ■ / 

lP|>Uclt In A proiiOttAi of Uiift fiAturo Ar« oilMr tfttiientlAl ciiiittfMti- 
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i|ii«|«i»v4«» And m€% otk. yhll« m> tio|je tl»«i tho bo^ij will uliiiiMt«>ly k«j4i (it 

f 

St_U4S«intii 

AliliiJu*4^» 11 l« tKJ|H.'d tli^t CCJNTJiCT will dt«w ftiuiSeias «#l»o «!« 
• I ilia I uit or off th« lollw of ollnil bvIkjuIs, would Imi wllllr»M# fur tlie 
fictot ytt«« > lo viiiwfll alMuki *i*ii»«)y aitud«iiif wiio «i« |acii«titly not on th« 
iiillv of (tiu Totoiito boartl. Ill titiv way, ualu i:u||liiij «ii|ii£iid i t utti v will hm 
^n««#iod |«iiBUM(ii«| llt« |«««i»fiiit |*io jttct lun i»nio||iiunt« of ^11 lutjular ^«;cofidaiy 
»cltou|« will liolil III ^i;|«t«M|<«i ) , Tl)u«« ihu l*iovliicl«l Ciov^iiiivnt '» aUmtm^ 
«^lu«lMtttly oitulhiid ijf Uk4i (m:! '|>ui»l I cotttw, waik Im« «y«upieii . If iiui;iii»i»(<ry , 
CXJNTAi-T CAM fotwlly uncoll it» bli*i1uiitk Uifofv ||k» «itd of H)l!i tei»» In ocd«r 
lu fuiClMi ««i»uic» Hello l*o«id <ind Pcovli^^l Cjowinnvnt «u|>|M-ft t 
iitaff 

L'Untldvr liHj tlitf ii4iu«# of tfclioo|,'«nd it« «j(|>«tct#d Mtattt ftf 

floa dui in<| ll»o tltvl ■h»ittlii uf it» Incept Iihi* iUu full c-oB4>li;iiiifi)t of four 
tvavlMrtw* |>lu« 4it |v««t Oi«« of tlx) two pAit-tlpm l^y 4>»blbtantte« will be 
p. ««ntlal liuM thu^'fiiKt day. At tti« maM tlibu* It 1« cttitalftly i»ot out Inttfn- 
tlo«t t4> d«i|»i iv4* Any •Nlbtlii^ •«cx>iid««iy iicltoul of «vi)it on* of Its iioodtfJ* and 
«lf««dy tlMi«bl«d« ivdchiAV |ioiiltia«ift* Tttorvford wo Ar« Ai^kin^ Uto li^iOfr*lblM« 
m4 mwm Itoi'lnq that lh« Aoard will locatA froift tli« tfttifttlnv Iy72 >ud9«t tlia 
tekilMiyM i«i|^la^ lot UjHTACI*'* |M*|*t«ftd>#r to Uoc0Mi«i « 1972 |Hirl4Ml. W»tl« our 
«*|MK;t#llo«t of MlnlMl •a|Mjiidllui«ii In fai;l 1 It luih and liuppll«tt dorii^ tlil* 
ffMirt period, atwl taking into c^»sldf*'«t Ion tho |>rovlffH:ik«l GovatftMfnt *a con- 
trilmt Uhi,« w« attt. In atffijct* akkinii itw isuard lot a|«|»f oniiaatt: ly iwo-tlkird« 
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of fuui MMitlk't Malailtta to Im takitii out of ihia piwaunt tud<jtf t . 

ndat lunt 



1. Tikat th« Hoard a|«|>rove tha concept of tha CXJNTACT Scliool ptopoaal ab 
oMtllnad by tha COtlTACT Scliool ^ruup In thalc pro|ioaal« dated May 6 
and l^, 1472, ^roviilln<| that accomodation ia ava 11 ah lu for tlta aciiool 
at no coat to tho Boaid. 

2. niat ll«a Director of tdocatiun* after cunaultatlon with the CXlNTACT 
tcpraacntatlvoK, and any other lnter<*fct«(l 9roopa, report on wtiUiod^ of 
ataffln^ th* CONTACT School In order to achlevt* tha purpo^ee of the pioject. 

Aaicnd—i n^ a 

1, Ttiat the Director of Education t«ot act on tha r«coa«iiendat ion to ei>ti»ljll&h 
tite CONTACT Scliool If it itecei/»Mry to reduce fctalf In other acl*oolb 

In order to staff the CONTACT school. 

2. Iliat tha Director of Education rvp^M t followln9 tha firet year of the 

COtrrACT school's operation on the ^uccuaw^pf the school fiom tha vi4;w* |^ 

points of both staff and st udunts ,^ the repOft to incloJa the nuaA>wt ot M 

students who wvra enrolled when the school opened and the number eiuolled ^ ^ 
at the and of the lltbt year. 
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APPENDIX B 



A pamphlet describing CONTACT distributed by 
The Toronto Board of Education 
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Contact School 
310 Gerrard Street East 
Toronto, Ontario 
M5A 2G7 
9221314 

Contact School Education 
and Resource Centre 

967-5258 
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WHAT IS CONTACT? 

It IS a full lime academic secondary school 

o(it*rjttMl by the Toronto Board of Education. 

WHO GOES TO CONTACT? 

It i% desicjoi^'d fur two ijroups of people: 

— those who have 'dropped out' of school 

and now w.jnt to return; 
• ^*Tu<ients who aio attendiruj other soconddry 

sclu)ols, tHJt who feel they are not benefit 

in(j from their progfains. 

IS THERE ANY AGE LIMIT? 
No, Mott students will l>e of secondary school 
atje ( f4 21 ve^irs). But persons over 21 who 
C4I11 t)i*nefit from the pioQrain arc also wel 
coiiH* to cittend. 

VJHAT PREVIOUS SCHOOl.ING 

IVIUST STUDENTS HAVE? 

Contiict IS 0|)en to any person of secondary 

S4:hool aije or over who wants to he in school, 

no nhitter what yrade they wure in at their 

liieviuus scho:>l. 

MUST STUDENTS BE ABLE TO ntiAD 
AT A CERTAIN LEVEL TO ENROL? 
No. Many students at Contact conic in order 
to ratcti up in reading and classes aie or 
nani/tul in such a way to help this hap|)en* 

HOW DO STUDENTS FIND OUT IF 
CONTACT IS REALLY FOR THEM? 

for the first three weeks at Contact a student 
is cm oiled on a trial basis. If after thift time 
the ai:dent and the staff feel that Contact is 
the ri<)ht place for him or her the student is 
O trolled on a pei mancnt basis. 

ERLC 



WHAT KIND OF COURSES ARE GIVEN? 
Contact offets hnsic courses in English and 
Mathematics. Many students arc ahle to use 
these courses io catcli up in reading, writing 
and matfiemattcs. When a hasic course is 
completed, students move onto more ad- 
vanced work. 

Students at Contact also take community 
studies courses which include academic sub- 
jects such as Geoflrapfiy, History, Man in 
Society, Science, Music, Art, 1 yping, Con- 
sumer Studies, Home Economics, Dramatic 
Arts, and Physical and Health Education. 

In addition, there will he an opportunity 
to participate in a community outreach 
inreach voUmtecr program. 

ARE THESE CREDIT COURSES? 
Yes, Most couises offered at Contact at the 
secondary school level are approved by the 
Ontario Ministry of Education and are worth 
credits toward the Ontario Secondary School 
Graduation Diploma. 

HOW ARE THE STUDENTS INVOLVED 
IN SCHOOL DECISIONS? 
Every v/eek there is a General Meeting involv- 
ing the entire school body at which the stu- 
dents are involved in making decisions about 
discipline, in planning after-school activities 
and trips, and in indking recommendations 
ori programs. There is also a Judiciary Com- 
mittee to make rulings on the conduct of 
students. 




HOW IS THE SCHOOL INVOLVED 
WITH THE COMMUNITY? 

Tlie Contact Education and Resource Centre 
is located in the school. Three street workers 
with the Centre are involved in - actiny as a 
liaison with the community; providing an 
education information service for the com 
numity; seeking out students from the area 
who had \hopped out' to see if they would 
like to return to school either at Contact or 
some other Board school; and co ordinatini^ 1 
the community outreach inreach program, w 
Additional responsibilities include, liaison 1 
with feeder schools, volunteer programs, 
extra rurricular activities including the Con- 
tact School Travelling Show. 

ATTENDANCE? 

Attendance is compuLc A<^d is monitor;^d 
daily by the Street workei S. 

WHAT IS THE ENROLLMENT? 
For the 1978-79 school year there are 8 
teachers and 3 street-workers with the total 
student enrolment of about 110 students. 

WHERE IS CONTACT? 

Contact is now located at 310 GerrardSL East, * 
near the corner of Parliament and Gerrard. 
The school telephone number is 922 1314, 

Contact Education Centre 967-5258. 

ADDITIONAL INFORMATION? 

Every Thursday at 12 noon a service is avail- 
able 10 students aruJ parents, guidance cckin- 
seilors and social wprkers or anyone who 
wants to find out more about the school. No 
appointment necessary^ pka^e^DOme. 
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APPENDIX C 



Program Time teds les 
for 
-CONTACT 
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CONTACT 
PROGIIAM TIMETABLE 
1973-74 



Monday /Thaudaij 




Wzdne^day 


9 - 10 ^\citk 


9 - 10:15 
BngtUk 

m 


9-10 Tom 
HaZJL Me.ztuig 


10 - 10:15 EAjiak 


10 ' 10:45 Gym 
on. Options 


10:15 - 10:45 GROUP 


10:45 - 11 B^eafe 


10:45 - 12 
English. 


10:45 - 11 BA.za.k 


11 - n 


11 - 11 Mcuth 


11:00 - 1:00 LUhiCH 


1:00 - 3:30 
CommyUty StucUz^ 


1:00 - 3:50 



CONTACT 
PROGRAM TIMETABLE 
(effective April 2, 1975) 



Time 


Monday 


Tuesday 


Wedne.6day 


ThuA^day 


fnlday 


9:00-10:00 


Mat/i 




IJicUh 


MaXh 


McUh 


10:00- 10:30 


Gfioup 


GKoap 


Gym/ ¥lbn 


Gnoup 


GfLoup 


10:30-10:4S 




Rteafe 


BAtak 


B^eafe 


10:45-11:50 


RegutoA Bngtuh 


RtgaloA English 


Utio/iti H)'AK 

RzguloA Engtl&h 


SpeafeeAA' HouA 


R^gulaK Engti&h 


11:30-12:00 


Typing/ 
SpecAjat Engti^h 


Typing/ 
SpZQMUL English 


Typing/ 
Sp^CA-dl EngtUh 


Typing/ 
Special English 


12:00-1:00 


Lancli 


Lunch 


Lunch 


Lunch 


Lunch 


1:00-3:30 


Commm'iXy 
Studies 


Community 
Studies 


Wednesday Kf^tzfi- 
noon ?nogKjamm 


Community 
Studlu 


Community 
Studlu 
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CONTACT 
PROGRAM TIMETABLE 

(1978-79) 



>M)ndau 


Tuesday 


iiJzdntiday 


TkuA&day 


fxiday 


9:00 to 9: SO 
GajCllp 


BngtUk 


BngtUk 


BngtL&k 


EngtUk 




« 








Cpt<jon 

c 


HouA 




GzAZXaJi 
WzztLng 


Option 


\ 


SA.Zllk 




S>izak 




* in Til 




^ 

11:30 to 11:50 

GajOlp 


,'vitn 


\r 


Lmcn 


LuitcA 


Lunch 


Limdi 
1 


UjLACh 

1 






Commu/u^tu 
In/OiLt 

Pxog'VXjnmz 

1:00 
to 

3:30 


CormujfiCty 


6tUjCU,Z'i 








BAzak 


CommuufvitLf 
_ Studies 


CojmwfuXy 


Qomnw/uJty 
Stadiz^i 


CormuA^itu 
Stuuditli' 



9:00 
to 
9:S0 



9:50 

tc 
lO^OS 

10:05 

to 

10:55 
10:55 

to 
n:10 

11: 10 

to 

i::oo 

11:0C 

to 

1:00 

1:00 

to 
2:15 

2:15 

to 
Z : 30 

1:30 
to 

3:30 
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APPENDIX D 

Letter and form sent to various groups of people 
to identify the needs of dropout students 
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THE BOARD OF EDUCATION FOR THE CITY OF TORONTO 
155 College Street, Toronto M5T 1P6, Canada, 598-4931 



Research Department 
October 5, 1977 



TO: 



Ra commendation No, 15 (approved by School Programs Committee on 
June 28 r 1977) of the Report of the j Patterns of Dropping Out Committee 
states that: 

"the Contact School concept be evaluated to 
determine how it meets the needs of dropout 
students", (p. 12) 

On October 3, 1977, we met with Contact School Staff to discuss a 
plan for the evaluation. (A copy is attached) . One of ^he first 
steps in this plan is to gather infrrmation on the needs of the students 
ac Contact School as perceived by different groups of people. You are 
a nember of one of the groups f roar whom we would like to collect ideas. 

Please list on the attached form what you feel are the 
needs of students who attend Contact, tist these '>bjectives (needs) 
in order of importance and feel free to list as many as you like. 
Please return the forms to the Research Department, 

Thank yoUf 



SylTia Larter 
Reseaurch Associate 



Janis Gershman 
Research Assistant 



/It 

Enclosure 
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Duncm Crttn. Dirtctor of Educ«tiOf) / Edwt^d N. McK«own* AiMctalt Dimtor of Educillon 

Mttch«ll Ltnnox, Suptrifiit ndifit of Prof«iiional S«fvict« / Donald G. Rutltdge, Supehnttndcnc of Carficulum k Program 

Halan I. SUaoet« S^ipart Aitudaiii of l«*((aoniiai / Harry C. Facay . Complrollar of Baildisga and Plant / Oavid S* Paion« Comf iroiUr of Pinanat 
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OBJECTIVES OF CONTACT SCHOOL 
(In order of Inportance) 



1. 



2. 



APPENDIX E 

Student Interview Schedule 
for 

Students Who Had Been in CONTACT 
for Five or more Months 



NOTE: Response cards are shown in Appendix G 



♦These interviews were conducted by telephone or face-to-face at CONTACT 
according to which was most convenient for the student. 
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STUbCIIT^S HMVL 



CONTACT STUU;ffT lNTi:KVt^M $ai£(HJlj£ 
rON kTUCHiKTS WIIO IIAD nrXH IN OUNTACr roR 



I. pm»U9 

Haa Cotit^kci h«1^4 you ia|jffov« your g««ain<|. wcitlik^ aaU m^tii skilU? 
Card I 

I'ur •«c,ti subjact. chooMu th« nu««L«r on th« c«id that 'IfKllcates how 
iBMch you think you h^v* i«fvcov«J, 

I. Ktfddliw 

Why/ _ 



Mhat other ihlri<|« would hava h«l[>«J you li^rov«7 



2. WrtilfKi 
Why? 



Mhat oih«r ihln<f« Mvuld h«V« h«lp«4 you i«|trov«7 



ERiC 2 IS 



Mliai oit««r things t#oulil hav* h«l|>«d you iJi|irova7 



Oihar CoaMonta 



Social Skina 

How hat CONTACT halpad you with th« following ihinga? Again^ I vill rvad 
out raiinga for a«ch ona * 

Card 2 

1. Salf-conf idanca Cf*)«Un9 Ufiiar alxiut youraalf, ate.) 
Why? ^ 



Wliai could hava baan Inprovad? 



2. Catting along with otixca 

Wtry? ' 



MiAt could hava baan lm>rova<l7 
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(^•ttin^ to kclMiol on ^tiltln^ wuck do«»« , ati;,) 
Wl»yl 



IJh«t Ci>w:l4l h«vii im^ttkvmil't 



Wtiv4i yvu w«t« At COtiThCT, dl«l yuu Imaiii Anything Aiiout Him 
1. Cltl««>n«* il^hit 



WTiat iJiJ you Iwajth? 



MtAt «#uulJ you ti^vm llkttil to i«*rn? 



ftooiai laviMB ^ / 

lAiAt dIJ you Uafn? , „ _ ._. ^ 



Mltat vould you h*vtt llktid to 



ICdow1«J9« of comufiity (tlio city) 

iA9«iicl«a In ths clty< Muttvun, Art gallery* cocMunity «venitt, ctcl 

WliAt did you le«rn? 

1 



IttAt voulJ you h«va liked to l«Ant7 



IC110WUJ90 of future eduCAtlonAl And )ob of>(>oriunl tiea 
MiAi did you lAArn? _^ ^ 



MiAt would you hAvtf llkad to UArn? 



S. Did Uiln^ «i OMrtM^r iMlp yiMi \mmwn siutly irkd«pttnd«nity7 

mts NO 



1. ik»w diJ ycHi ta«l about ftii|>i wiifelii^ yuur Q|iinion« in COMTACT? 
IJtfiillfy tlk« uccAaiuriB whon you falL iMblricLaJ. 



2* llow Huch of A aay ill J you lia>/« in Mkinq Jcciiiiaufl «nd xul«a concieinlo^ 
COMTACT. 

If I, 2t Wh»t« could th«ir« hAv« b4<»n impf ovuainni? 



C»fd 6 

J. UhAi do yuu think aIkjuc thm rclAiioiiAliip b«tM»«n t««<:ti«ra And 
tttiidoiiis ill ourn-ACT? 



UlkAt Mktt* it (t!>c< f 4i>Mwm ) y 



or, > 
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4* Ik^ did you tmml wh«n yuu wvr« «i COHTACTl 

______ 

MkAt n*d«i yc>u f«Al t>nBtt7/r«i AK«d7 



C* rd B 



'Mow did you f««l AlMiut tiim «Mount of HuvttMnt tii«t^ w«« Allowed aiuoikd 
Uim Achool during cIams tiw? 



<IU«d Card 6) 
Cjylain 



A. Hw did you ftt«l About Un» AiM^uoi of discipiinA and Atructur* in CONTftCT? 



I 

to 

M 
I 



(IWAd CArd 8) 
CxpUin 



OilMr C o n iontA 



1. UI4 yO«i •iHMi^i |i»Jiv|<|u«l Atl«iltlMi at CCMfTACT? 

Vies 



2. Ill J COtfTA^T |>fovia« yoM wtth ih# cutiiavt you WAtit«U? 

irr* iiu ^ 

ir which €4Mt«B«tt vauld yuu hAvtt IUmiJI 



J. I^IJ COKTACT «iuvi4l« you wlih iho « Hi ■ «-cui r Icu Ui «ctlvlll«a ai 
•l^uiia ihui yuu waiiImJ? 

ift:s tio 



I. iMiv« you «ca>Bi|.ll»h«J youf foe 



fiCt tgl tit lfllfoiA4l|of| 

t« Mli.li Ai yuu ihlnk AlouC UtfTMrT Cvnlftt/ 

I* Mlty did y€Mi CUM |ju CCmXhCT? 

1* Now iSIJ yuu fln4 out «l4oui 11/ 

4* tfliwi <lw yvu llli« aUjuI oiNTACT/ 

> 

NlUl ytju JIvlUu 4*U>Ml CCJNTACT/ 



I. W«r« you bara U CarmIaI^ 

(If Ytf») ytovlnca? ^ 



(ir No) i«i«t country Wfr« you Lorn in) 



3. lUi9llth u%m iigmt l«ni|UA^« you |«Ari)«il to ^ym^k'i 

ilt NOI WliAL I«n9uft9tt did you Im^r^ to vpaAk licit? 



1. Did yuu l«Arn tu m^m%k lln^ll^h 4nd anoihor Iau^ua^* «i Ui* il«h«? 



Ill VES) MiAi w«s th« othtr lAn<fUA<|«7 



4. Ar* both pACtiiiia a11v« aihI llvlii^ with you? 

"o**" L 

Otily Hoth»ic_^ J)J 

Only r&th«r * 

MulthT 



S. MliAL i« your lAth«rU lob nuw/^ 
4# Whatky !• your »oth«r*ft job i^w7 



II llv#ft with i»«iihtfr pmtmnt, but %iflth «OM>on« «Ua< 
- With yhom do you lly<? ■ 



* tAi«| |« tl.« Job of ih« h««d ol ttku houit«hold you liv«7 



Um» ihi« vrim^ flnAiH:iAlly 4iu|if»oit youV Uoota. board aiftd apvndlnu 
tMMidy? 



* Hi Mol VIm> lln«ncially •ugipori* you? 
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• •^ If alonci 

* yh«r« 4a ytMi liv«7 

* |ir V«») MkAt !• youl )ob7 

H«yfW Miiy hiiu*ii • w««k do you wokk 
- ill Nu> I*k4> fin«iicl«lty yuu7 



'APPENDIX F 

Questions Added To The Student 
Interview Schedule* For Students 
Who Had Dropped Out Of CONTACT 
Within Five Months After 
January and October** 



See Appendix E 

These interviews were conducted by telephone 
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Quttstions Addsd To The Student 
Interview Schedule- for Students 
Who Had Dropped Out Of CONTACT 
Within Five Months After 
Jauiuary and October 



Why did you drop out? (Explain) 



What are you doing now? 



Have you been doing that since you left COITTACT? 



Have you had any involvement with CONTACT Centre since you left the 
school? 



APPENDIX G 



Response Cards 
for 

Student Interview Schedul 



0 



CARD 1 

1. I M NOT AS GaX> AS 1 USU) 10 K. 

2. I HAVE STAYED TIC SMI^. 

3. 1 WVE lt«>ROVU) A L!TTl£, 

4. I mvE iramvu) a lot. 



CARD S 

1. Ikxc 

2. Alittu 

3. Sac 

4. A «»£Ar DEAL 



CARD 2 



1. CONTAa mS IMDE TKiriGS »«1RSC. 



2. GCMTACT HAS MACE NQ DIFFERCXX. 



3. CaiTAcr ivvs iclped a lhtle. 



<l. CutnAa HAS fCLPED r€ A LOT. 



CARD 6 



1. (\)0R 

2. O.K./not dao 
3^" Good 



4. ExC£U£lfl 
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CARD 3 

1. I haven't LEARICD AMTTHINa. 

2. 1 HAVE LEAWtD A LITTLE. 

3. I HAVE LEARHED A LOT. 



CARD 7 

1. TtMSC Aa TIC Tilt 

2. Usually tens: 

3. Sa*TIHS l«LA)Cn/S0f«Tir€S lENSE 
H» Ustm.V NEUUCD 

5. f^LAMO) ALL HE TlfC 



CARD 4 

1. VtRY RESTRICTED. 

2. teSTRICTtO lUST Of T>€ TIIC. 

3. SclCTl^ts KREE/saonts restrictu). 

4. Free mjst of the tihe. 

5. \^RY FREE. 



CARD 8 

1. Too Linu 

2. It's about Riarr 

3. TooiiJCH 



I 

CD 
I 
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APPENDIX H 



Student Interview Schedule* 
for 

Students not accepted at 
CONTACT 
After probation period 



*These interviews were conducted by telephone 



STIII>ICHT'& NAHi; 



STUbfEMT INTCHVItW soiKimij: rOM 
ftt\N>i:im» IKJT ACX'tl'TtD 'AT CUNTACT 



till* y««f ih*rii «i« it5«««rchitia IcxiKlti^ «t LOHTThCT Mchool to d4it«raiiii« 
huw ih« •chool Mu«ts ihtt dudiIs stuJc^ntii who h^v^ Jiof>|>tfJ out of othtit 
•cituoli* W« At* liiiei««tifi] ill httflrlotj your o|>liilona of CONTACT for tltM 
•holt tim^ th«i you wvi* thiik«. 

Ma hJiv« A f«w 4ii«9Sllori« thAt will |>robably tAk« «Ltout t«n aUnutwi* ^rt«J 
l»0|itf lliAt yuu won't aUiiiJ 4in*w«rin<| 



t. Caa you Cltitt toll u« how you found out «bout OL>NTACT7 



2. Mli«t MiJtt you ikictd* to tiy to 9ttt Into CONTACT? 



}, burlnij thua« thir« wttcks. JlJ you w^nt to ^^mt. on ti»« Bollft^? It y«ft. 
wtiy diJ It not hji|>|>«nf 



ff no, «rfty did you not wAj»t to i§mt on tl»« roll*? 

1 



4. la till* tiM fitvt tiAs Ui«t you've trl«d to 9«t on Uk« rollal^ 
Ai« yoM 9oln9 to try A«|A|n7 ^ 



Wh«t did you llk« And di«llk« «buut CONTACT whl|« you wer« th«r«? 
(•tud«,nttf« t«4ich«rSv couritfSp 9en«r«l structuia. i^ltt«, tftc.) 



^•t do you think of CONTACT Ctintt^? 



H#v« you h#d any InvolvttMnrtt with th« c«ntr« miticm you Ittft tkim school? 



MtAt «r« you doln^ now? 



Hav« you t»««n doing th«t Alncn you l«ft CONTACT? 
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1. Yout Ai|4i _ 

2. Maia ywu U>tu In CaaaiIa? 

<|f WHS) What |*(uvinc«7 



II r NO) WItal couftliy w«ito yuu boiu in? 



I* l>IJ yuu laaiii io »|>«iAk Cik;! aikii aiiolhar lan<|UA4}a ai tl»a »aMa 



<ir trilS) Wli«i w«» iha otitui Iantju4<j«/ 



Wiia i:it<jlitoh ttm first iAn«|UA^j« you IcdriiaJ to i»(MJAii7_ 
I If NO) Miai lait^|u«tj« Ui*! yoa laatit to •H''^ drat / 
Aio boili |>di«ikta «liv« liviii9 with you? 

|»oih 



Clnly f^thar^ 
Only rathtti^ 
Noithar 



64 Wliat ia your f athuc 5(>t tuM?^ 
7. WItal la your *iktti«i i\uw7 



If livaa with iialttiat patt^nt, but with auMCiiin alaai 
- with who* lio yuii liva/ _ 



Wlkat ia tha }oh of tha haad of tha houiiuhold wtiara you live? 



- 4 - 



* IX>a« till* |>tfraon financially auiiikort you? (roas* board and apandih^ 
»ckfiay7 

* * (ir NO) MIm> financially au|AtK>rta yoa?_ 

9» If llvaa aionai 

* 

- Wlkara do you llva? . . _ ^ 

- Do you financially aul^port your&alf? 

- (If y«S) Wliat la your Job? 

Maw »any hours a w«aK do you work? . . ^ 

- (If NO) Mio financially •ui*j»ort» you? 



I 

I 



Any othar coMMnta about COffTACT School or «ducatloii In ganaral 



APPENDIX I 

Student Interview Schedule* 
for 

Students who left CONTACT in 
June 1978 and did not return 

\ 

NOTE : The interviews were conducted six to ten 
nvonths after June 1978. 



* These interviews were conducted by telephone 
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STUDENT INTERVIEW SCHEDULE FOR 
STUDENTS WHO LEFT CONTACT IM JUNE 1978 
Pm) DID MOT RETUTOI 



STUDENT'S MAME 



This year, as you may know, there are researchers looking at CONTACT 
School to determine how the school meets the needs of students who have dropped 
out of other schools. We are phoning you because we would like to know what you 
have been doing since you left CONTACT in June 1978. 

!• What are you doing now? 



Have you been doing that since you left CONTACT? (jobs, school, 
looking for jobs) 



3. Whv did you not come back to CONTACT in September? 
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APPENDIX J 
Teacher Interview Schedule* 



*These interviews were conducted face-to*face at CONTACT School 
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TlLACNi:> tNTERVlCU 



HAHK 

Ai.t 



Unl v# I H i 1 y 



7. Wofk C«pttil«n«:« 



OtiNrr 



Joining aiNTACTt 

Utittit did you COM to CONTACT? 



How did you find ouC abouL it? 



Why did you comm to CONTACT? 



Degree of liivol vcaenc ; 

Uliec if Chti Average nuabor of hours p«r week ihaC you «#ork (both ml 
•cfiooi and ai hoM on tcliool-relaied thioga)? 

HoM la chia ilaMi brokan 4ow A«oiig: 

Teaching _ 

Counao II i iig .^-„._^._ r .__ ^ 

CQura« Dtfveloi^MtnC ^ _ ^ _ 

Court* fr«paraclOfi and Narking 

KMt ra^urr icular (gtv« aaa«|»l«a> 



Adaltilalroiioa (aaacinga* aic.) 
Othar 



- I 



llli«c <to you |i4iv« (o do «c amTACT Cli«i you ywuldn'c h4V« Ca dt* at A»iolh«r 



U)iMl tiling* Joii'i yuu h4va lo Jo li«r<i thac you woulJ U^vm Co do at •notlier 
tfclioolT 



I* itffor« you CAM Co COMTACT, wtiat w«;rii your iMf^r^tttlontt of Chtf ti.lbool, and 
wtuC did you tiillcv« yuu could dV.co»|» 1 1 bti li^r^f 



Ulilch |Bprtt««laii« wvr« cortttcc and which oiits proved Co b<i ln<;0rr<»ccl 



* 4 • 

• » What du you llk« dtooc working AC CUNTACTt 





Awu th«rtt thing* CtiAt you d ullk* «bout working «C CONTACT? 



, ^ • 

_ ^ 

9. UhAC iir« th* MoMt |»|»ort*iu ililng« Jibouc CONTACT Chat you fcttt #ff«wt Q\ 

•tudtintft favour jfthkyT | 



Ar« Ch«rii «ny thing* ch^c yju fed need to b« ch^ngtd ttii;«u*« ^«y don't 
«ff«ct stodtfUC* f^vour^bly? 



10* Any 6tl»«r aptfcUlc lUt^g mi^ dUllkM abiHit CONTACT? 



II. Hurlng your timm mi CONTACT hm^m yo«4 •ftpttrl«nc«d Any chAiiKaaT 



PART H 

Am ««f»clon«(l •^rllfff tn y««r. v« Arm trying lo «valujiitf, Iti 
dmplh^ n««dft tliAt Idwntifiml Utrou<|h th« fall survey. Thttac 

vttAs b4«lc «kUltt« ftoclal skills, skllU, a deMocrstK school lAiMotiphcr* 

lodlvijMflllxsC too 4n€t fl««iblllly, «nd oppori unity for th% •Cudencs to 

•chlevs th«lr ga«is. Oii« of cho go«ls of ch«i «vAlw4ttoo 1» to J#tt<:rlb« 
hoi/ th««« nt:«tl« Am I>«jln4 not, Itka fi&:Kt |»*rt of tho liitorvlnw will *LLt±»|>t 
to «L th«t inti>t^«*i lun . 



1. y^o l c s 

m, issding sod Writing 

N<^ do /ou tosch roadlng? (tt.g*. Mtorlal«. koaching ippro«ch, dl«gno»is, 
•v«lu4tlon>. V 
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Navs you taught roadlng i^ any othar achool? If how doaa your 
ptOgtM dlffar fro« ybur pravloua progrM? 



— 



How ara tha Mthoda that you una 4lffa|(nt froa thoaa ganarally uaad 1( 
'othar achoolal J 



Ara thara tHthoda that you hava triad that hava oot haao auccaaafulT Vhy? 



I 

d^ 



Ara thara othar thiuga that you would Ilka to try but havaaUf Why? 



•f f««:ttv«r 



H«tli 

llm/ 4I0 you C«Ai:li ttjtli? (c^t** MierlfllB, ttt«clilng Ap|iru«cli, dtagiioulB, 



you trfujtlic In 4iiy ofhttt aichoolT If «o. ho^^ JocA your ptcgfitm 

Jlfftfr ffoa your prwlouit ^iof^K*ml 



How «r« th« •«st|io4« that you Jlff*i«uc froa cliofla ncnsrally u^aJ lii 

0||l«r •€lMM»t«t 



Ar« thcr* MiChciJa ch«c you Ii4v« cried chjit h«vtt not b6«n wucc^nslulf Why? 



Are tikon* otl»«r thliiAn that you wou|d llk« io cry but ti4V«Mi*tY Uliy? 



What kind oi teaching Cechnlque* hava you found to b« 
•ff active? 



Social SkllU 

Th« nurvuy In Cha fall InJicatod tioclal skilla people ftlc ware 

oaedrd by CONTACT ncuJtfnt^* Thay wi^ra: 

^ 0«ll*worch 

- •oclabllicy* coaipatalon for ochart* 
gacclng along vich othera^ cO'^oparatlon 
va* coApeclclon 

- •clf-Jltclf»llna 

- raaponftlblUty 



Mm would Ilka you co coMftouC on liow you or cha achool aa a who la 
atCai^iCfl to Btfac those needa; 




ftttiliig Altviift with otli«r« 




^ •«tl-dlkclpllri4B 




^ 111 wlilcli «r«^« «r« you mt^mi aiucctt««ful? 
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Wiacli to«lliOilii da you 4ir«i maml mtt^ctivm In t«4chlni Aocial akllUT 



Ar« (lier« any la|Arovcaenlfl wlilcli yuM fc«l could t>« ftudit la itiU «rc^? 



(Thl« conciepc was not w«ll dttflned by th« t^ll survey r«#pondfintM. 
SoB« of cb« skillM th«t w«r« ii«iiiioii«d kAuwUdgit of cilUttn** 

riglila. voclal 1«smc«, learning to J«'«rn. knowledge of covunity and 
kr)OwlaJt|tf of futora •dacational and Job ofiClonal * 

Uow do you aitciipt to deal with th«a« ffiecdat 

clclxena' riglita 



> ^ 



0 



•ocisl iasues 
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liiioifltt4^« of cuMkuntCy * 

r 



to tttHin 



Mi<Jwl«U|ttf 0l futur« «Juciiilaiiiftl and occupat lon<il |>ua»lb 1 1 1 1 ftc« 



ciili«r«T 



— / 

\ 



Ih whlcli arc4» are yu^ wuat HUCCeaafulT 
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Which MKlioan du you r««l «r« ftott «lf«cilvtt Id t«««:hlng ihc«itt Uf« Aktll^ 



Ar« ihtfr* any laprovcMinca which you f«cl could ba m^da in laachiriM 
Ufa Mktlla? 



*. Dtsifcocr^tic an d WteldJtin^j Envi roruag nt 

O 

AlftOflC all of ihtt aurvoy reapondcnia faU ihat a nat^J oi drof>oul siudanta * 
wa» ihtt aaibtftnca of a doMicraiic environvant, Wa would Ilka you to 
comeni on aoMt of cha Collowin9 ideaii. Yq»u« ooPMantk ahould include 
liow CONTACT dtiaia with Chaaa coocafta. 

fraadoA of alodaiil feX|iraMaion 



I 



acudanca* ahara in daci aioii-iMkiiig 



good caachar-pupll ralacioiiahip 



- 11 - 
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ttt04edom of ability 



tlio fuiMu|«tloii ut ru|«]i 



111 aur vmmm •Ctijy littccvlewtt, w« found tliertt was « disparity In the 

muJtfiittf* ftfuUiiKu .itiiiiit die <4ftuuiic ol J 1 1 p 1 1 itts aod ^Liucture ncaJtfd in 
tlitt stliool, Uc wt>iilJ like you |u c:i>iiiMU.*ni on Ihltt* 
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WtiJt cliiirAct«fUclc« uf CONTACT du you t«llev« contrlbuta mi^mi to « 
d«Mocr«ci«: «ud r<l«iiing «tMUMpli«rii? 



Ar« th«r« «ny i«|>roveiMenca which you f«ti could be Muidc in lUim «r««? 



IndlvlduiiligjtloH - rieKlbnity 

Thlit concept WAA Bttntloncd by feoae of th« rstf|»ond«nc« of xhe nutvey. 
In whAt v«y Jo you attest to provldtt «tud«nt lndlvlduAliz4ilon7 



-UUli^l^proviiMnt do you trnttl could b« mikdm to b«tt«r rotf|»ond to th« 
Indl vlduiT imd«~<LLj|tud«nttt? 



1) 



Ar« th«i0 ihtMtfl ch^i «r« «ltliar too fisvlblc or too liif Itfvtbi^f 



FAUT HI 

Uli«t Jo you 1« tUm r«U&louMlil|» Utwttaa CUNT ACT C«ti(ftt AiiJ COHTACT SclMNilf 

' — /- r— . 



O OCA 
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H4M do«s CONTACT C«iktr« Nil|> tti* •!« ol dcofM>ut «|ud«iii»7 



•ocImI •kills 



llf« skllU 



J«Mocr«tlc Ai»d r«l4iiin9 «CMoii|>h«rfl 



U . L 



t«4tvl4u«U»attaii/fl«Blbtlity 
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Hum Jo«a CONTACT c«n(i« fttaff cMiirttutv In «ny okhar w^iyT 



APPENDIX K 



CONTACT Centre worker Interview Schedule* 



♦These interviews were cphducted face-to-face at CONTACT School 




2S'V 
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NAM£ 

ACE 

I, |?tj444:At ioiiiil B^LkniuuiiJ 



2* Uuvk Cjip«rl«i«c« 



J. Uu yvu any lMi»gu«i|itffl uiluir than tiiKllsh? 
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*' Joint HA CONTACT 

WhttA did you couM co CONTACT? 



How did you find out Atoul U7 



Why did you com* to CONTACT? 



5» Uh«C do you r«tt| is Che r^UclOflflihip bc(Wtt«rt CONTACT C«ntf« And CONTACT 
School? 



I 

ro 
ui 



6. PcAir## of Involvt^ftc 



Wh#t Is C'.ic ttv«rAg« nuaber of hour« p«r w«ck th^t you work (both Ml •chool 
and «t bo*# oa «chool-r«Ut«d things)? 



How im Ch« Clfe« bfoktfiL down Aaongs 

counts 1 ling _ 
r«Grulitttfiit __^._^_„^ 
acudtfoiic dctlvltlett (glv« cxdapl^ii) 



•ncrj^currtcuUr Acctvlti«tfl (giv« axAg^Us) 



^^^^ — 



Uli«t do yuu ttmi In youc l«.p4>rC4inc coot ribui ion lo CONTACT 7 



How cuutd your cone ribuC ion to CoHlACT b« |ijiprt>v«dT 



U|>«i do you Uk« «bo4*C vol king AC CONTACT? 



Ar« thttr* Clilnga th«t yoti dla1tk« «bauc vorklnc mt C0NTACT7 



9. VI»J| Ar* (htt ftiobC i^orlaat things About CONTACT ih^t you U^l affccc 
•iu4«fic« f^vouriibly? 



Are therr any thtofis Ih^t you feci neid to be chenged because they don't 
effect etudcnte fevourably? 



10. Any other epcclflc llkee end dlelikee about CONTACT? ^ 



I 
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APPENDIX L 
lOX Self-Appraisal Inventory 



/ 



Ori ni: fOLISkiUUi f AGCS ARf A SEi^lES Of SJAlt/CWTS PEOPLE SOTtTIMES USE 
10 ICSCRIUE UtmiVlS. PLEASE READ CAD I STATU^NT TAftLFU^LY AND 

Dtcint McncH (Mi ml it is ihue foi YOU- 



IF YOU T>IINK A SrATI/CMT IS TRUE FOR YOU. DtCK T>€ T R U E SQUARE, 



IF YOU DUNK A STATU1ENT TRUE F(l< YOU, QUCfcC TllE HOT TRUE SOUAPE, 



TH ERE ARE N O RIGHT OR WPOfIG ANSWERS, so 

fl|POrii JO EACII STAIEmiT AS ICXCSTLY AS YOU CAN. 



I LIKE TO MEET NEW PEOPU. 

2. I CAN DISAGREE WITH MY FAMILY. 

3, SCIfXHHORf'. IS FAIRLY EASY FOR ME. 

I AM SATISf Ifci) TO lit JUST ViiAT I M. 

I WISII I GOT ALONG BEHER WITW OT>CR KIDS. 

6. I OKtri GET IN TWO-JBlf AT HOf€, 

7. I USUALLY LIKE MY TEAQCRS, 

8. I AH A OtERFlC PERS^W. 

9. oniLR KIDS ARE OFTEN ffAN TO 
}Q, I ro MY SHARE OF V#)RK AT »CME. 
11. i OFTEN FEa UPSET IN SOOOL. 

J2. I OFTEN LET OTHER KIDS HAVE T)CIR WAY, 
13* MOST KIDS HAVE FEWER FRIErJDS THAN I fD. 
W* HO ONE PAYS MCH ATTOiTION TO ME AT HQr€. 

15. I CAN AlWAYS GET GOOD GRADES IF I HATfT TO. 

16. 1 CAN ALWAYS bE TRUSTED. 

17. i AM EASY TO LIKE. 

18. llCfm ARE TIMES Vt£N I WOULD LIKE TO LEAVE HOME. 

19. 1 FORGET K)ST OF M4AT I UEARN. 

20. ^ 1 AM POPULAR WITH KIDS KY OMN AGE. 
7h l^|M POPULAR WITH Glf&^« 

22. HY FAMILY IS GLAD H€N 1 DO THINGS W||H TltJI. 
23» 1 OFTEN VOLIIOEER IN SCK)OL» 
I AM A HAPPY PERSON 



TRUE NOT 










..... . ^_ 

- — ■ 


• - - - • 

- - - ■ 









































R, I m LOHttY VtRY UtUH. 

26, Hi FAMILY RCSPtCTS MtT lUtAS- 

?7. I AM A UOU) SnUKT* 

?8. 1 or ilN DO IHINOS l\M I'h SOHRY FON tAHft. 

29. arttR KIDS DO rtjr l ike ml. 

3D. i BU4AVE BAILY AT 

31. I UTIN GLT DiSCOURACfD IN SOCOL. 

52, I WISH I W|»€ YOUJfiLR. 

15. I AM AlWAYS FRItril^Y TCHAKO ODtR PtOPtf* 

3^1. I (iSUAU Y 1HCAT Kir FAMILY AS WILL AS I SiCUi). 

35. MY ItATItH MAKf S Mt FttL I AM fJOT OOOCi tNOUai. 

36. t AiWAYS LIKE B£ir«i 1>4E WAY I AM. 

V. M>ST PtOne ARE HJOl BETUR LiKiJ) WtM I VM. 
38. I CAUSE 1HU«U.£ TO MY FAMILY. 

9). I AM Slow IN FINISHING MY SCUXX. WGRK. 

<iO, I M Of TEN IfiyVPfY. 

41. I AH POPULAR WITH aOYS. 

42. I KTJnW IS tXf^CTEO Of r€ AT »i>€. 

45. I CAN GIVE A GO(D RtPORT IN FRONT OF T>C a>SS. 

VI. I AM NDT AS NICE LOOKING AS FDST KOPLC. 

45. 1 don't mvE man^ miws. ^ 

Ifu I SOMETIMES ARGUE WITYI HY FAMILY. 
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AM PROUi OF MY SCKX)L WGRK. 
IF I li^VE SOMET>IINQ TO SAY> I USUALLY SAY IT. 
AM AM3f«^T»E LAST TO BE ODStW FOR TEAMS. 
FEU TIIAT W FAMILY ALWAYS TKUSTS 
AM A djnu READER, 

don't worry Mjai, 

IT IS IIAKD FOR ^€ TO MAKE FRIPOS. 

Ifu MY fmny would »€li> f€ in any Kiro of TRmE. 

" AM MJT DOING AS hELt IN SQIOOL AS I WDJJ) LIKE TO. 

HAVE A LOT OF S€LF OONTROL, 
y, FRIEMjS usually follow my IDEAS, 
58. MV FAMILY UfCRSTArOS HE* 

FIM) IT \WD TO TAU IN FkaU OF T)£ CLASS. 
OFTEN FLa ASMA^e) OF WStIf . 
WISII I HAD MORE CU)SE FRlEMij. 
62. W FAMILY OFTEN EXPECTS TOO MUCH OF ME. 
AT' GOUD :N HY SCHDOL WORK* 
m A GOOD PERSON* 
65. SaCTIMES i AM HARD TO BC FRIEIfJLY WITH. 
GET UPSET EASILY AT IOC* 
LIKE TO fi£ CALLED ON IN CLASS. 
WISH 1 V€R£ A DIFFERENT PERSON. 
AH Fili TO BE WITH. 

AM AN IMPORTANT PERSON TO M FAMILY. 

71. HY CLASSMATES THINK I AM A GOOD STIMNT. 

72. I AM S4AF OF K/SELF. 



TRUE 


NOT ' 




1 




1 t 

; 1 

1 " i 
■ . 1 

^. ... j 

! 


^ .. . 


• 
1 

; 


1 

, - . . .- ; 


» 




1 

0 

1 

1 

_ ; 






i 


1 





I 

Ul 
I 



$2 



s ' 



75. Of-UN I don't lIKi TO BE WITTI OTUN KIIIS* 

FAnUY ATI) i tIAVl: A ii)T OF Tin TUUT1CH. 

7b. I wuui) I iKi iu iiAje our o* scudi . 

/b. I CAN AlWAYb TAKt CAHt Of WStl f • 

77. I WIAID KAUIN bt WITH KIOS YUUK£K T>W< I AH. 

/8. My fAflllY Ut>l*AllY OWIUtHS MY fEfllWiS. 

y9. I LAl4Di:^i<tt WIIMMY ItAOHK. f 

80. I cATj'i bi unrifku on. 



TRUE 



N 0 T. 



11 
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APPENDIX M 
Social Skills Rating 



IftOCIAL SlltLtii MATING faCJ^IJC 



Dai* 



I mm iu> t. f Ml II at wlt»' thiu mXwivn%'% mod 



1 . (HJtte aloii4j with teAch«i« 

if«tfl «|i>fii| with oth«tr ftictJtfrkitt 
). fio««l|*« ^out fltiidanifl Ait<i i«4ich«rtt 

S. Lisl«ik« to oihffvfl in ^lutap dlftcusaloit* 
DIaitACtfl other attu^ontfl 

MiihJfAwn 

V' 

II* ri^ht* with uthor ftiudiintfl 
12. Tol«ff«nt i»f oihar 

II, C«<« MfHiak •Mily In front of « sai^ill 
^fuU|» (leftift than 10). 



I 

I 



5 

m 



14. Avoids pdriicipatin^ in ^roup «cilvlti«»ft 

IUk«fl Crianda aaaily 

H4« concern for ott»«rs 
17. IU*sp«ct4 property 

la. ciMAtii 

19. Gets Into troiibl«» whan no one ia watching 

20. W^nta too Much attention 

21. Tolarant of oth«r »«Kuai or inntAtiona 

22. C«n i^peak aasily in front ot a l*wqm 9roup 
(ov4ir 10) 

21. AtiACka oihArii in group dUcusaiona 
34* Acta ttUp«rior to otiMir ntudonta 

25. e«lfiah 

26. H«irS«ra alvlaaaly 
^ 7 . Ny pM r «c t i va 

T#4t4i« othar studont* 
2^* Adjusts SASily to haw aiCiMtli$>n« 
3Q* Bossy 



I 

to 

Ki 
I 



2 
2 



tlm^um clisck th«i you re^pufidud to si I ittsais. 



3'» 



APPENDIX N 
Lif* Skills Questionnaire 



.1 ' > I 
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t. Acc^ordlnq (D yoM hAv* to <io to U\m |>olic« stAtlon 

^Ith « |>oilceA4#) if h« Cvlls you. 



ChttCk ot rill in Th# 



rru« 

True 
I urn 

i*on*t Know 



o 

CO 



I. Hk>9* oi thm lAws ar« MAiW by |«oiic«iMn. 



Ij 4. If you |>Ay rvnt^ you Ar« •n<iibl« to fil« an incu«o t«« 

(eturn. 



hoiia«lioi<l. 



Vau Always mAiI a Cradtt 12 dif>lottA to into « 

coMutiity cull«<i« u«iiv«i«»i ty. 



0 



7. tiAVtt you <iv«ir b««fi involved in A prot^At? 



Tr-Ji* 



Don't Kjiow 



_Tr«M 

Don't Knou 



* ^ MtlL« Allotted for Mch <|iMatioii ar* ahoM In ih« bo«a«. ' 



ERLC 



© 
© 



Which of th# follovinj plmcmm in th« city havn you viniiad? 

^ Mwl. 9All«ry 

p lan»tatiw 

^A lev^al clinic 



_aci«ncn cantra 
jOntario Place 
_a health clinic 
_liva ih^atra 
_j)0«#fc|JA|»«r office 
_M«tro Zoo 
_Jtl>a Tarraca 
_fUc« Track 
St. Liiwranca Market 



^a public library 

Harbourfront 

W bodqraan CoMunity Cantra 

J»nny Sin|iaon ConMunity Cantra 

C entra Itiaitd 

K cnaington Harkct 



Miare would you 9at help with landlotd/tcnant 
prctilc«iA7 



I;I0. Naaio one l«9Ai clinic in Toronto. 



© 



11. 



13. 



WYtat would you do if you didn't lika a 
Jeciaion that waa paa^ed by the Board of 
Education? iChack aa M^ny a» you iika) 



Miich of tha following ara vanaraal 
•Uaaaftaa (V.D.>7 



© 

C*utrt.r«ct in on 9 anawara) 



_jio thing 

_protaat at tiia Board 
^tall ay frianda 
_^tall my parents 
_tall «y teac>»«r« ^ 
JLmll py trustaet 
don't kiftO^ 



I 

i 



jiaal Ipox 
_«yplillis 

bronchi tiB 



_cancar 
_9lauco«a 

paoriaaia 
_uicara 

tiibarcuioaia 



3^^ 



r 



I J. Limt 5 i«tHciJ« of birth ccjtitral. 



(7)14* Nam onm IiaaUH cUnic° in Toiunto. 

(^l^l^* Ho«# l<>n*j you to woik within oi»« y«*r 

to i|a«li<y tor ari«i<|>loy«iunt iitibur4nc«/ ' 1 ^mk 

1) 

40 v««ik« 



(^t<k. Hoi# ulJ Jo you n«v« to to vot« CahaJa? 

Q)l9. ci 



^^18. Giv« An 9KA0%t\m uf itejiuAl |>rAlu4llc«» 



M»t un« vo*^ tiling Al>out boy I n9' on credit. 
^T^iO, Lilbt on* tAd tiling Aljout bu/inj on crAcSit.^ 



3'M 



ERIC 
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21. .Which of tha following CoodA cant«in protoin? 

© 

<AuLtrAcc wrong Answers) 



jchipA 

J>A«f 

_f i»h 
JbrcAd 

lAttacA 
^>«Anut« 

chocolAiA 
^c>rAn4|«M 

jCh«ASA 
A|^tp 1 « J Ui C« 

cok« 



22, WhAt Are four inportAnt itcM« a fAmiiy should 

jncludA in itM budget? i. 

2._ 
4-. 

2). Ham two^ A9cnci«« or wjy* to 9«t h«lp t4ian you 

tiAve piobl«aa with tht» ihin^t you buy. I. 



I 

U% 
I 



2* 



24. NAma two «9«nci«« you could go to if you 
wAi« looking for A }ob- 



a. 



10TJU. * 47,5 



3% 



